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DEMOCRACY IN THE NEW AGE 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


ERE can be no doubt that 

democratic ideals have been 
seriously challenged. We cannot 
even say now that democracy is on 
trial; it would be nearer the truth 
to assert that a verdict has been 
reached and that the defendant is 
sentenced to permanent exile. We 
are not, for the moment, concerned 
with the justice of this verdict or 
with the legitimacy of the methods 
by which it is being. executed. A 
review of the political world at the 
present time gives unmistakable 
evidence that our generation has 
rejected the dominant political idea 
of the last century. It is acting 
everywhere on the assumption that 
the authority by which states are 
governed must come not from be- 
low, not from the people, but from 
above. The crisis has created a 
need for leadership which the cum- 
bersome methods of the past can- 
not satisfy. Whereas the situation 
can be saved only by swift, deci- 
sive action, parliaments and com- 
mittees show a provoking habit of 
waiting till every possible viewpoint 


has been discussed before making 
a move. The composite character 
of these bodies has made compro- 
mise inevitable; the conclusions 
reached have been noncommittal. 
An uninspiring timidity has too 
often characterized the resulting 
legislation. The dominance of 
some one political party would 
have done something to mitigate 
this state of things; it would have 
diminished the number of views 
which had to be considered. But, 
in several outstanding cases, elec- 
tions have proved practically abor- 
tive. To cut the Gordian knot it 
has been necessary to have recourse 
to dictatorial powers. It looks 
therefore as though we should be 
governed in the future by men of 
the Lenin, Mussolini, Pilsudski or 
Hitler type. We may not like it, 
but that is not the point. The 
practical question is how we can 
make the best of a situation the 
existence of which can be neither 
denied nor brought to an end. 

A change such as that indicated 
puts some countries at a disad- 
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vantage. Just as the vendor of um- 
brellas may profit by rainy weather, 
so races which are accustomed to 
autocratic government will adapt 
themselves more successfully than 
others to the demands of the new 
era. It is one for which their spe- 
cial experience has fitted them. It 
is among those English-speaking 
peoples with whose history demo- 
cratic institutions are so closely in- 
tertwined that difficulties arise. 
Just because these institutions were 
so firmly established and worked 
so smoothly, they were, but a short 
while ago, accounted the leaders of 
civilization. Other countries looked 
to them as constitutional models 
and sought to rival them by repro- 
ducing, sometimes in crude and 
immature ways, their methods. 
But the position of affairs shows 
signs of changing. It is the na- 
tions which are burdened with the 
slow-moving legislative processes 
of the democratic age which now 
lag behind while peoples who have 
reverted to a régime, more native 
to their inclinations, of autocracy 
seem likely to lead the world. This 
is bitter medicine for those not in 
the political fashion. Yet, as I say, 
the practical question is how they 
are to make the best of the case. 

I suggest that it would be a mis- 
take to abandon the distinctive réle 
which they have played in the past 
as champions of freedom. It would 
be a fatal mistake were they to be- 
come blind imitators of those who 
a little while ago were blind imi- 
tators of them. Unthinking reac- 
tion fleeing in disloyal panic from 
the traditions we have made our 
own can effect no good. The love 
of liberty is in our blood. We have 
spent life and treasure incalculable 
in defense of democratic principles. 
Even if we would, we cannot aban- 
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It may be that 
we shall find our democratic expe- 
rience an asset even under the new 


don these things. 


conditions. This applies in partic- 
ular to the United States. No coun- 
try has been prouder of its free- 
dom. No people has stood more 
conspicuously before the world as a 
practical exponent of the Creed of 
Democracy. It would seem at first 
sight as though the new conditions 
alien as they are to democracy, 
must extinguish the peculiar gen- 
ius of the American people and 
leave them without any distinctive 
vocation. But that is only a first 
impression, which will be corrected 
by further thought. 

It would be well to realize at the 
outset that government from above 
does not necessarily mean the im- 
position of an alien rule on a ser- 
vile or rebellious public. There is 
even a sense in which a dictatorial 
régime may be more truly demo- 
cratic in character than that to 
which we are accustomed. Cath- 
olics should not find it hard to un- 
derstand that. They are governed 
in their religious life by an author- 
ity which came into being without 
their consent. It does not depend 
for its validity on their approval, 
for it derives its powers from no 
human source. Nor can it be said 
that its decrees are such that, if we 
had been free to vote for or against, 
our vote would have been invaria- 
bly given for them. It must be 
confessed that Catholic discipline 
often arouses protest which, though 
it may not be articulate, is yet 
strong. Yet what do we find as 
the result of submitting to that dis- 
cipline? We discover that the 
Church understands us better than 
we understand ourselves. The su- 
pernatural government under which 
we live is not in conflict with na- 
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ture and does not, like certain puri- 
tanical experiments in theocracy, 
legislate on the basis of a belief in 
the utter depravity of unregenerate 
man. The more loyal we are the 
more fully do we realize the pur- 
pose of our being. The convert ex- 
presses his deepest feeling concern- 
ing the step he has taken when he 
says that he has come Home. 
Within the Catholic obedience he 
finds himself becoming more nor- 
mal, more his true self. This expe- 
rience may be repeated on the po- 
litical and national plane. 

There are certain men who seem 
to embody in themselves the genius 
of a whole people. They are what 
Emerson would have called “Rep- 
resentative Men.” Their represent- 
ative character is not due to any 
election mandate conferred on them 
but is the gift of nature. They 
sum up racial traits, are sublimated 
editions of the Common Man. It 
was Walt Whitman’s ambition to 
be the typical American. “Take 
my leaves, America,” he _ cries, 
“take them South and take them 
North, make welcome for them 
everywhere, for they are your own 
offspring.” As the poet may make 
articulate what is in the mind of 
the crowd, so the orator, too, de- 
rives no small part of his inspira- 
tion from his audience. He gives 
back to his hearers what they have 
first given him. He synthesizes 
their passions and their thoughts. 
What, in the minds of the undis- 
tinguished, is dull and common- 
place, when he utters it, flashes 
with genius. This great power of 
interpreting the need of a people 
appears sometimes in the political 
sphere. It was seen in Abraham 
Lincoln. No mere election could 
have given Lincoln the authority 
he wielded. Even if he had seized 


power by force his representative 
character would have remained. 
Men loved his very ungainliness be- 
cause they saw something in it 
symbolic of a country only just 
emerging from the pioneering stage. 
His wide tolerance suited their ex- 
panding race. Even his coarse jests 
were rendered palatable because 
they had the tang of the prairie 
and the unpolished, realistic com- 
mon sense of a society still en- 
gaged in the rough work of mak- 
ing history. 

Mussolini, it would seem, bears 
the same sort of relationship to his 
people that Lincoln bore to his. 
He has been defined as a “peasant 
aristocrat.” He is the Italian par 
excellence, excelling other Italians 
by being more Italian than they. 
Nor is it merely contemporary so- 
ciety that he represents. He is 
very conscious of the centuries that 
lie behind the present, and knows 
that tradition is not a dead but a 
living thing. He passed through 
many phases before he reached his 
present position and he holds that 
position, not because he has repu- 
diated those phases, but because he 
has synthesized them. His own 
individuality has deferred to the 
soul of Italy. In one important re- 
spect his legislation may be said 
to contradict his private views. 
He restored the teaching of reli- 
gion in the schools not because he 
is an ardent Catholic but because 
he recognized that, despite its “lib- 
eral” phase, the heart of Italy was 
still Catholic. The special circum- 
stances called for drastic. action, 
but that action, it may be argued, 
was not really undemocratic. After 
a century during which his coun- 
try had adopted a philosophy alien 
to her true genius, he restored Italy 
to herself. 
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The difficulty of producing such 
men is greater in America than it 
is in Italy because Italy is more 
homogeneous. It is more difficult 
to-day than it was in Lincoln’s 
time because, since the middle of 
the last century, American life has 
become immeasurably more com- 
plex. To synthesize the United 
States of to-day in one dynamic 
personality would seem to demand 
a miracle. But, for those who be- 
lieve in miracles, that is not an in- 
superable objection, and the possi- 
bility of an authority being discov- 
ered or discovering itself which 
really does embody the soul of 
America opens up an exciting pros- 
pect. What we have known of gov- 
ernments in the past only succeeds 
in legalizing what the people want. 
No more than a superficial self 
finds expression in this way. But 
it is arguable that the real Amer- 
ica has still to be explored and 
that there are unsuspected potenti- 
alities in that great heterogeneous 
mass yet to be released. To re- 
lease these, if they exist, will be an 
act of emancipation beyond any- 
thing attempted in the past. 

We must endeavor to remove one 
other misunderstanding with re- 
gard to the new fashion in govern- 
ment. The authority which ema- 
nates from above is not necessarily 
opposed to the exercise of initiative 
and the development of individual- 
ity. Here, again, we may look to 
the Church for an illustration, in 
the realm of supernatural religion, 
of what is meant. We must cast 
aside of course the now old-fash- 
ioned belief that Catholicism stand- 
ardizes character. It never was a 
very plausible argument that the 
Church which produced, among its 
saints, St. Augustine of Hippo and 
the Little Flower, St. Francis of 
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Assisi and St. Gregory VII. could 
turn out only one pattern, but it is 
to-day utterly discredited. The oft- 
quoted acknowledgment of Mat- 
thew Arnold represents better what 
has come to be common knowledge. 
“The mention of other religious 
bodies, or of their leaders,” said 
that writer, “at once calls up in 
our mind the thought of men of a 
definite type as their adherents; the 
mention of Catholicism suggests no 
special following. . . . Catholicism 
suggests—what shall I say?—all 
the pell-mell of the men and wom- 
en of Shakespeare’s plays.” 

That period of history which we 
call the Age of Faith, so far from 
witnessing to an oppressive uni- 
formity and suppression of initia- 
tive, exhibits an amazing creative- 
ness. Cathedrals, Mystery Plays 
and the craftsmanship which sup- 
plied the common utensils of every- 
day life (all the work of ordinary 
folk) showed no such standardiza- 
tion as exists in our own time. The 
Church fired the enthusiasm and 
imagination of the humblest and 
made them capable of this artistic 
richness and variety. 

Freedom, it should be remem- 
bered, must be positive. That is to 
say, he who would grant it must do 
more than remove barriers to indi- 
vidual expression; he must set be- 
fore men worthy objects calculated 
to provoke their powers. His pro- 
gram must excite the mind, stir up 
the gifts and call out the devotion 
of those concerned. If, embodying 
the idea of the State in himself, he 
can so present it that his subjects 
are roused from mental and phys- 
ical indolence and prompted to ex- 
ercise themselves creatively for the 
common good, he has, in very truth, 
set them free. It is here that the 
modern State has failed. The free- 
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dom it has granted has been too 
exclusively negative. Its policy of 
laissez-faire has merely removed 
barriers. But the steamship before 
which the dock gates open needs 
more than that to make it free of the 
open sea. It must have intelli- 
gence at the helm and fire in the 
furnace. It is the same with hu- 
man nature, and not least, with 
that human nature with which the 
politician has to deal. The agnostic 
State, incapable of knowing its own 
mind or of directing the efforts of 
its citizens, fails to give them real 
freedom. It should be able to do 
what the capable General does for 
his troops when, by the magnetism 
of his personality, the audacity and 
efficiency of his plans and the com- 
bined firmness and magnanimity 
of his discipline, he secures their 
devotion and gets the best out of 
them which they are capable of giv- 
ing. By this means he makes he- 
roes of men who, under other cir- 
cumstances, would be no more than 
military robots. 

If we cite a particular instance 
wherein this type of régime can be 
illustrated it must not be supposed 
that we offer it for imitation in all 
respect or in all countries. Least 
of all should it be supposed that 
Fascism presents a model for the 
United States. Nevertheless, it is 
instructive to note how the truth of 
what we have been saying is exem- 
plified in modern Italy. As to the 
new social conscience which has 
been created the evidence points in 
one direction. A spiritual renais- 
sance quickening energy and rais- 
ing standards in every department 
of life is noted by all unprejudiced 
observers. The inefficiency char- 
acteristic of public services in the 
past has gone and this has hap- 
pened, not through the pressure of 
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bureaucratic tyranny, but through 
the infusion of a new spirit, 
through the inculcation of a living 
faith in the nation’s destiny. In- 
stead of acting as a brake on indi- 
vidual initiative, Mussolini’s dy- 
namic personality has had the op- 
posite effect. It has keyed up the 
whole population to his own exalt- 
ed idealism and imparted a sense 
of responsibility for the welfare of 
the community to the humblest 
peasant. This, at least, is the im- 
pression given by such competent 
observers as Major Barnes, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, and Professor H. 
W. Schneider of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Unfortunately the success which 
has been achieved in Italy has in- 
spired imitative efforts which have 
failed to capture the real Fascist 
spirit. These have exhibited a 
crude intolerance very alien to the 
Italian experiment. The fashion 
which has set in for dictatorships 
is subject, like things which are of 
far more importance, to abuse. 
There seems more of the Russian 
type in some of the revolutionary 
proceedings which Europe has wit- 
nessed of late. But it does not fol- 
low that the system of government 
from above is necessarily wrong. 
And it is here that comes in the 
function which may be exercised 
by those nations which, in the past, 
have, so to speak, specialized in 
freedom. It is for them to empha- 
size the features which have been 
described above. They should be 
able to show the world how the ex- 
ercise of authority may minister to 
a legitimate development of indi- 
vidual initiative and to an increase 
of creative power. They can cor- 
rect the mistakes of such as have 
been misled by Communist exam- 
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ples or by militarist antecedents. 
They can give us a form of govern- 
ment which combines the authori- 
tarian traditions of the Old World 
and the libertarian spirit of the 
New, not as an unhappy compro- 
mise but as a living synthesis. If 
it be assumed that some form of 
autocracy is inevitable, if the pres- 
ent tendency among civilized na- 
tions to seek deliverance by sub- 
mission to self-elected leaders 
proves permanent, then the only 
question which remains to be set- 
tled is whether the leadership ac- 
cepted be according to the Russian 
or Italian type. Is it to be one 
which suppresses personal initia- 
tive or one which encourages it? 
Will it carry to a further point the 
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standardization of the present or 
recover for us the real freedom of 
the Society which, disciplined by 
an authority which it held to be of 
God, found release of its powers in 
joyful obedience? Are we to see a 
community of robots or one which, 
having found men who embody its 
deepest and truest self, gladly co- 
operates to realize their ideals? In 
deciding this question in favor of 
the latter will be the part of those 
nations which have loved liberty. 
This is their special task, and in 
accomplishing it none should be 
more eager than those already fa- 
miliar with the divine synthesis of 
authority and freedom embodied in 
the government of the Catholic 
Church. 


RICHES 


By Liam P. CLANcy 


T the bend o’ the road at my home, 
And you walking early, 
You'll have riches for your eyes 
In the gold o’ the skies, 
And the gems o’ the dawn, dew-pearly. 


On the brow o’ the hill, by the dhoon,' 
You'll be seeing surely 


Buttercups o’ gold, 
And violets untold 


Shining in the shade demurely. 


At the close o’ the day, walking there, 

And you sad and quarely, 

You'll have healing for your woes 

In the matchless balm that flows 

Where the blackbird’s lilting loud and rarely. 


1Dun: Fairy fort. 
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IS SECULAR EDUCATION ANTI-RELIGIOUS ? 
By Dan W. GILBERT 


VER since the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s crusade against 
the teaching of evolution in tax- 
supported educational institutions 
the public mind has been clouded 
and confused by a vast amount of 
information and misinformation 
regarding the prevalence and ex- 
tent of anti-religious teachings and 
tendencies in secular education. Ex 
parte evidence and misleading par- 
tial truths have characterized the 
utterances of spokesmen for both 
sides of the controversy. Those 
with an obvious bias against our 
voracious tax-consuming schools 
and colleges have made blanket 
charges that state-supported uni- 
versities are literally propaganda 
agencies for organized atheist, com- 
munist, and other anti-religious so- 
cieties; and, in the main, these gen- 
eralizations have been drawn rash- 
ly, almost as non sequiturs, from 
meager and inconclusive evidence. 
It is rumored that an obscure in- 
structor in the state university 
teaches the transmutation of species 
and expresses misgivings as to the 
plenary inspiration of the Mosaic 
account of creation; from this un- 
authenticated report will often arise 
the positive assertion that the state 
university in question is a verita- 
ble hotbed of atheism. 

On the other hand, the self-ac- 
coladed “friends” and defenders of 
secular education blandly assure 
the public that state-supported uni- 
versities are simon-pure of any 
scintilla or semblance of anti-reli- 
gious instruction. It matters not 
that one may point out to them 


definitely a professor or a textbook 
which is outspokenly agnostic; the 
liberals and educators will close 
their eyes to such positive evidence 
to the contrary and go on dog- 
matically denying that it is con- 
ceivably possible for sacrosanct sec- 
ular institutions of learning to har- 
bor an infidel instructor or an ag- 
nostic textbook. They go peren- 
nially on denying that a “house- 
cleaning” could possibly be neces- 
sary, that legislative or other con- 
trol over what a vast body of di- 
verse-minded professors choose to 
teach their students with reference 
to religion or morals could possibly 
be desirable. They go blandly on 
singing the praises of an anarchic 
system of Academic Freedom under 
which almost every conceivable 
form of improper instruction is 
possible and virtually every cor- 
rective measure is proscribed. 
The much advertised “light” 
which students from time to time, 
in the secular press and periodicals, 
have shed upon this controversial 
question has not gone far toward 
clarifying the issue. A student or 
a graduate of a given state univer- 
sity will relate his own personal 
experiences and observations, and 
possibly those of a few of his most 
intimate friends. He will tell what 
secular education has done to him 
personally: in one case it will have 
destroyed the undergraduate au- 
thor’s religious faith utterly and 
completely; but in another case, 
the deponent will protest that his 
university education has not affect- 
ed adversely his belief in Christian- 
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From these conflicting experi- 
ences, contradictory conclusions 
will be drawn: in one case secu- 
lar education will be held to be 
antagonistic to religion; in the oth- 
er case this will be categorically 
denied. The result is, inevitably, 
further confusion of the public 
mind. 

It would seem to this writer that 
the individual’s personal experi- 
ence and observation is not a suf- 
ficient basis on which to premise 
sweeping generalizations as to the 
character of the effects of a univer- 
sity education with reference to re- 
ligion. In a large state university 
a student makes contact with only 
a very small number of the instruc- 
tors on the faculty and only a very 
small percentage of the courses on 
the curriculum. Because he may 
happen to study under an out- 
spoken atheist is certainly no rea- 
son to conclude that the university 
is necessarily a hotbed of atheism; 
and vice versa. Each individual 
student’s experiences and observa- 
tions are narrowly circumscribed, 
and to draw conclusions wholly 
from them can result only in con- 
fused, contradictory misconceptions 
similar to those related in the story 
of the blind men who drew conclu- 
sions from their limited contacts 
with an elephant. 

In this article the effort has been 
made to draw conclusions from 
broad, impartial surveys of trends 
and tendencies in. the type of in- 
struction prevailing in a number of 
courses in a number of leading 
American secular universities. The 
investigation was made and the 
conclusions were reached independ- 
ently of the personal testimony 
of any one student or group of 
students. The author has not 


ity. 


been concerned with the individual 
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instructors 
who do not bespeak the sentiments 
of their fellow pedagogues in the 
university in question. Nor has sig- 
nificance been accorded to partic- 
ularly biased textbooks in use in 


utterances of obscure 


isolated universities. The survey 
concerned itself wholly with the 
basic tendencies, with the funda- 
mental nature, with the broad, gen- 
eral effect of university education 
with reference to religion. The 
schools of thought, the elemental 
philosophy, the primary postulates, 
and the motivating principles back 
of the manner of approach and the 
system of presentation as affecting 
religion of the various subjects in 
state-supported universities is our 
all important concern. Obviously, 
to compass within this article some 
of the sciences as well as a num- 
ber of the social sciences as taught 
in our leading secular universities, 
it is necessary to deal only briefly 
with each. 

The presentation of the study of 
biology in state-supported educa- 
tional institutions has _ probably 
been the target of more criticism 
than any other phase of secular 
education. This has derived from 
the fact that in most universities, 
and high schools, too, evolution is 
assumed as a starting-point from 
which the whole presentation of 
biological science proceeds. Disbe- 
lievers in evolution have denounced 
the teaching of the Darwinian the- 
ory on no other ground than that 
it does not agree with their own in- 
dividual interpretation of the Mo- 
saic account of creation, and this 
has provided the basis for the lib- 
erals’ contention that those who 
criticize teachings prevalent in our 
universities are caviling critics and 
bigots intent on censoring secular 
education to their own prejudiced 
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tastes. This is particularly unfor- 
tunate, since the controversy over 
the propriety of assuming evolu- 
tion as a basis for the study of bi- 
ology in state-supported univer- 
sities has overshadowed a far more 
important subject. That is the pro- 
priety of the assumptions back of 
evolution as taught in connection 
with biological science. In other 
words, the assumptions of mate- 
rialism, upon which evolution in its 
most godless forms is taught to 
students of biology. 

Evolution is presented to science 
students in a large number of our 
state-supported universities from a 
godless, if not atheistic viewpoint; 
the mechanistic conception of life 
is accepted basically as a guiding 
principle. The study of biology in 
secular universities is to a very 
large degree influenced by the 
teachings of the late Dr. Jacques 
Loeb, Professor of Biology in the 
University of California from 1902 
to 1910. Dr. Loeb’s The Mecha- 
nistic Conception of Life (Biolog- 
ical Essays), is most dogmatic in 
its contention that “All life phe- 
nomena are determined by chem- 
ical processes.” While the crass 
materialism of Dr. Loeb is not 
taught directly to students of biol- 
ogy, they are inclined to it insidi- 
ously. They are led to view evolu- 
tion as a blind, hit-or-miss process, 
determined wholly by insentient 
forces. They are inclined to ap- 
proach the study of evolution, and 
consequently the study of biology, 
from the viewpoint of the mate- 
rialist who recognizes no Intelli- 
gent Mind back of natural proc- 
esses. In substantiation of this 
statement it is significant that the 
reference books to which students 
of state-supported universities, with 
singular unanimity, are referred for 
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an understanding of evolution are 
such works as The Story of Evolu- 
tion and The A B C of Evolution 
by Joseph McCabe. Aside from be- 
ing an apostate Catholic priest, Mc- 
Cabe is one of the most dogmatic 
atheists in the world to-day; and 
he presents evolution from a strict- 
ly atheistic viewpoint. Nor is he 
averse to mixing atheist philosophy 
with his scientific treatises on evo- 
lution. 

To a lesser degree, Gary N. Cal- 
kins, Professor of Protozodlogy at 
Columbia University, and author of 
works on biology which are used 
as textbooks in leading secular uni- 
versities throughout the nation, 
tends to be materialistic in his view 
of evolution. For instance, in his 
Biology he champions the theory 
of abiogenesis or spontaneous gen- 
eration, setting forth as the con- 
clusion of “all biologists” that “liv- 
ing matter originated on the earth’s 
surface from salts, and other inor- 
ganic matter. ...” The widely 
used textbook of zodlogy, An Intro- 
duction to Zodlogy by Robert W. 
Hegner, Professor of Protozodlogy 
and Head of the Department of 
Medical Zodlogy in the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health of the 
Johns Hopkins University, holds 
strictly, dogmatically to the mech- 
anistic conception of life, as evi- 
denced by the following quotation 
therefrom: “The scientific world 

. maintain(s) that living organ- 
isms are really machines, . . . schol- 
ars ... are opposed to the idea of 
vitalism, which presupposes the 
presence of some vital principle. ... 
living organisms are . . . ‘chemical 
machines . . . which possess the 
peculiarities of automatically de- 
veloping, preserving and reproduc- 
ing themselves.’” 

Lorande Loss Woodruff, Profes- 
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sor of Biology at Yale University, 
in the extensively used biology text- 
book, Foundations of Biology, de- 
fines “living things” as “a condi- 
tion of matter” and goes on to state 
that “living matter is merely ordi- 
nary matter which has assumed, 
for the time being, a peculiar con- 
dition in which it displays the re- 
markable series of phenomena 
which we recognize as Life.” “Bi- 
ologists,” he maintains, “are direct- 
ing their attention solely to an at- 
tempt to elucidate life phenomena 
in terms which the chemist and 
physicist offer.” Professor Wood- 
ruff in this textbook endorses the 
theory of spontaneous generation 
contending that “it must be con- 
cluded that life arose through the 
gradual evolutionary complexifica- 
tion of matter when, ages ago, 
Earth conditions became favor- 
able.” 

Horatio Hackett Newman, Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy in the University 
of Chicago, in his Outlines of Gen- 
eral Zodélogy holds to the view that 
“life is no more than a set of chem- 
ical reactions.” In contending for 
this mechanistic theory he states: 
“If life is no more than a set of 
chemical reactions, in what way 
does it differ from the nonliving? 
We may, I believe, answer this 
query by saying that the difference 
lies in the quality of the chemical 
activities and in the organization 
of these activities.” 


The study of geology in secular 
universities, likewise, often leads to 
a materialistic view of evolution 
and the processes motivating it. The 
renowned Joseph le Conte, late Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Natural His- 
tory in the University of California, 
in his Compend of Geology and 
again in his Elements of Geology, 
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widely used as a geology textbook, 
stated: “Geology is the history of 
evolution.” But to Le Conte, evolu- 
tion meant little, if anything, other 
than matter acting in a peculiar 
motion. He followed the theory 
of Lyell, stated in the latter’s 
Principles of Geology: “Geological 
processes over an almost incalcul- 
able period of time are sufficient to 
explain how the earth has assumed 
its present physical appearance.” 
Hence, the student of geology is led 
by direct inference to the conclu- 
sion that the world is a product of 
chance; blind geological processes 
haphazardly shifting molecules into 
ever-changing combinations over an 
“almost incalculable period of 
time,” finally cast them into the 
proportions in which we now find 
them. 

Godless theories of evolution, 
while not necessarily openly taught, 
are nevertheless fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the presentation 
of a number of other science 
courses which it is needless to 
probe into here. In some cases, it 
is difficult to adduce positive, ex- 
plicit evidence, but the negative evi- 
dence is seldom, if ever, confuted: 
rarely, if ever, is there any slight- 
est indication that evolution is pre- 
sented from the theistic standpoint, 
that an Intelligent Mind is assumed 
to give direction to the process. 


Of all courses on the curricula 
of state-supported universities, so- 
ciology is probably most actively 
antagonistic to religion. The whole 
presentation of the subject is, if 
not from an anti-religious, at least 
from a naturalistic standpoint. In 
secular universities there appear to 
be few if any exceptions to this 
rule, as attested by a letter written 
by a noted professor of sociology 
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in the University of Missouri to L. 
A. Tatum, a Catholic layman of 
Belmont, N. C., in which it is stat- 
ed: “I am afraid that I can’t help 
you in a selection of text for a so- 
ciology course which is written 
from the ‘Christian point of view.’ 
The only such books of which I 
have knowledge are those prepared 
for use in Catholic schools. .. . 
From the scientific point of view 
the ‘Christian Sociologies’ of a cou- 
ple of decades past are quite worth- 
er eg 

A fair idea of the anti-religious 
character of university-taught soci- 
ology can be gained from an exam- 
ination of the teachings of Harry 
Elmer Barnes, former Professor of 
Sociology at Smith College, and L. 
L. Bernard, Professor of Sociology 
at Tulane University. The influ- 
ence of these two men, particular- 
ly Dr. Barnes, on the teaching of 
sociology in secular universities is 
almost incalculable. Dr. Barnes’ 
works are used as textbooks and 
reference books by state-supported 
universities throughout the nation. 
The quintessence of the teachings 
of these two noted professors is 
embodied in a little booklet by Rev. 
William P. McCorkle entitled The 
Creed of a Modern Sociologist. To 
quote therefrom, the following cita- 
tions from the writings of Dr. 
Barnes and Dr. Bernard supply a 
good index to the nature of their 
teachings, which influence the 
thinking of thousands of students 
of sociology in secular universities: 


1. “All gods and devils were the 
creations of the human imagina- 
tion. 

2. “There never has been any di- 
vine revelation of God’s will to 
man, and never will be. 

3. “No extant moral code, not 


even that derived from the Bible, 
possesses divine authority. Jesus 
was merely a religious reformer. 

4. “The Christian’s hope of heav- 
en is based on a myth, ‘the myth 
of reinstatement.’ 

5. “The fall of mankind was 
mythical—‘the myth of regression.’ 

6. “Conscience is nothing more 
than the product of group opinion. 

7. “Christianity errs as to the 
basic purpose of moral conduct. 

8. “Current Christian and Jew- 
ish teaching as to purity and mod- 
esty is all wrong. Our sex mores 
go back to primitive mysticism and 
superstition, and to the Jewish 
mores, where there was developed 
that pernicious concept, ‘naked and 
ashamed.’ 

9. “Christianity has degraded 
woman, assigned her to a lower po- 
sition than she occupied in pagan 
Greece, and has retarded human 
progress. 

10. “The world to-day has no 
true code of morals and must look 
to science alone to supply one.” 


These ten principles, every one 
of which is diametrically at vari- 
ance with the Christian religion, 
underlie and to a large degree 
shape the form in which sociology 
is presented to students. The stu- 
dent, in many cases, will not be 
bluntly informed that the forego- 
ing dogmas are true, but in most 
cases he is slyly, subtly led away 
from the Christian concepts and 
inclined to the creed of Dr. Barnes 
and Dr. Bernard, and the lesser so- 
cial scientists who take their cue 
from those who pretend to dispense 
the only “modern” sociology. 


In approaching a survey of the 
study of philosophy, it is well to 
quote from an article by Bernard 
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Iddings Bell entitled “Universities 
and Religious Indifference” appear- 
ing in the September, 1932, issue 
of The Atlantic Monthly. Dr. Bell 
states: “As for philosophy, it is not 
merely such men as Maritain and 
Wust and Streeter and Hocking 
who are in revolt against mechano- 
morphism. The thing is clean gone 
out of fashion, except in American 
undergraduate colleges.”” (Emphasis 
supplied.) It is significant that the 
world’s most noted exponent of 
what Dr. Bell calls mechanomor- 
phism is the man whose philosophy 
most profoundly influences the 
thinking of American university 
students. I refer, of course, to Ber- 
trand Russell. Mr. Russell has not 
only, at the invitation of the facul- 
ties of scores of our leading secu- 
lar universities, addressed tens of 
thousands of students; but he, and 
his works, are continually being 
held up to them as embodiments of 
the world’s learning. There are few 
state-supported universities in 
which his views are not impressed 
upon students in connection with 
their study of sociology as well as 
philosophy. Even Mr. Russell’s 
outspoken advocacy of moral stand- 
ards which in effect are synony- 
mous with free love has not dimin- 
ished his popularity among the 
American professoriate. Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, heartily endorses 
the very book in which the noted 
English philosopher sets forth his 
most shockingly unconventional 
views; in one of his syndicated ar- 
ticles, Dr. Frank says: “I suggest 
that young men should read Ber- 
trand Russell’s Education and the 
Good Life for a vivid picture of the 
kind of education that seems to me 
worth fighting for.” And it is this 


book in which Mr. Russell states 
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apropos of the education of his own 
children: “I shall not teach that 
faithfulness to one partner through 
life is in any way desirable, or that 
permanent marriage should be re- 
garded as excluding temporary epi- 
sodes.” 

When we consider the dogmatic 
stand which Mr. Russell takes in 
support of an utterly godless, 
mechanistic and materialistic phi- 
losophy, and when we consider his 
influence as a molding force on 
students’ thinking, it is not surpris- 
ing that Dr. Bell finds that me- 
chanomorphism still occupies an 
entrenched position in American 
colleges. Mr. Russell’s philosophy, 
which so largely contributes to the 
cynicism so characteristic of under- 
graduate youth, is succinctly ex- 
pressed in his Free Man’s Worship: 


“That Man is the product of 
causes which had no prevision of 
the end they were achieving; that 
his origin, his growth, his hopes 
and his fears, his loves and beliefs, 
are but the outcome of accidental 
collocations of atoms; that all the 
labors of all the ages, all the devo- 
tion, all the inspiration, all the 
noonday brightness of human gen- 
ius, are destined to extinction in 
the vast death of the solar system, 
and that the whole temple of Man’s 
achievements must inevitably be 
buried beneath the débris of a uni- 
verse in ruins—all these things, if 
not quite beyond dispute, are yet 
so nearly certain that no philoso- 
phy which rejects them can hope 
to stand.” (Emphasis supplied.) 


While it is not outspoken and 
dogmatic in its commitments, the 
philosophy of John Dewey can 
scarcely be said definitely to reject 
the fundamental points of the crass 
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materialism of Mr. Russell. The 
philosophy of Dewey is lacking in 
the crude mechanomorphism and 
outright atheism of Russell, and 
for this reason is probably less per- 
nicious to students’ religious faith, 
though it is hardly less widely 
taught. Dewey’s philosophy is, 
however, thoroughly anti-religious, 
and at loggerheads with historic 
Christianity. Dr. W. A. Squires, 
after a painstaking study of the 
Dewey philosophy, stated his con- 
clusions in his Educational Move- 
ments of Today: “The Dewey phi- 
losophy seems to me to be inher- 
ently and irreconcilably antagonis- 
tic to everything essentially reli- 
gious. . . . His [Dewey’s] attitude 
is distinctly anti-religious.” Yet, 
there is hardly a_ state-supported 
university in the nation which has 
not felt profoundly the influence of 
John Dewey, and whose students 
have not been impressed. with his 
anti-religious philosophy. 


The study of psychology, at least 
in advanced courses, in secular in- 
stitutions of higher learning is al- 
most always in accord with the 
theories of John B. Watson or Sig- 
mund Freud. It is difficult to say 
which is the greater evil, Behavior- 
ism or Psychoanalysis. Both psy- 
chologies are diametrically at vari- 
ance with the whole Christian con- 
cept of the mental and spiritual na- 
ture of man. Both rule out the 
spiritual as a factor at all in the 
psychic life of man. Watson holds 
that mentally, as well as physical- 
ly, man is only an intricate animal; 
while Freud holds that he is some- 
what more vile a beast than any of 
the lower animals are capable of 
being. There is little ground for 
gainsaying that advanced psychol- 
ogy as taught in American univer- 


sities is dominated by these two 
schools of thought; or that Behav- 
iorism and Psychoanalysis are both 
in theory and practice, both in con- 
tent and in effect on students, ag- 
gressively anti-religious. 


A study in secular universities 
which has not been widely adver- 
tised for its harmful effects on stu- 
dents, but which nevertheless is in- 
strumental in misleading and de- 
moralizing a great many under- 
graduates, is criminology. Modern 
criminology as currently taught to 
students is completely dominated 
by the theory of determinism; free 
will is dogmatically denied. To 
quote from only a few of the text 
and reference books used in the 
course in criminology in secular 
universities, to demonstrate this: 

Professor Edwin H. Sutherland 
of the University of Illinois in his 
Criminology denies emphatically 
the doctrine of free will and scoffs 
at a decision of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina in which it is 
held that “to know the right and 
still the wrong pursue proceeds 
from a perverse will.” He contends 
that “crime is a disease—delin- 
quency and mental defectiveness 
are synonymous.” 

Maurice Parmalee in his Anthro- 
pology and Sociology in Relation to 
Criminal Procedure speaks of the 
“fallacy of free will and personal 
responsibility.” “The science of 
Criminology,” he states, “denies 
that man has moral liberty.” 

Enrico Ferri in his Criminal So- 
ciology states that “physio-psychol- 
ogy refutes the presumption of free 
choice and moral liberty.” 

That such teachings of the “sci- 
ence of Criminology” are counter to 
the whole Christian concept of the 
nature of man, goes without saying. 
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In addition to its anti-religious as- 
pect, the theory of determinism has 
a distinctly anti-social effect. The 
result of young people’s coming to 
believe that they are not responsi- 
ble for their actions, nor blame- 
worthy for their sins, nor able to 
control their conduct, means sim- 
ply a total breakdown of self-disci- 
pline; it means precisely the type 
of licentious self-expression, of dev- 
il-may-care, reckless living which is 
so characteristic of modern youth. 
And even where it does not result 
in the individual’s lapsing into 
every form of sin and wrongdoing 
into which the course of least re- 
sistance may lead, belief in deter- 
minism causes an undermining of 
public opinion against malefactors 
and the encouragement of crime by 
the lavishing of sympathy upon 
thugs and gunmen who have come 
to be considered as martyrs, cruci- 
fied by blind persecutors of the 
blind who know not what they do 
when they punish a man who is 
guilty of nothing more than the 
misfortune of being afflicted with a 
disease. In other words, the teach- 
ing of determinism simply aggra- 
vates and intensifies the very law- 
lessness which is to-day one of our 
gravest national problems. All anti- 
religious instruction almost invari- 
ably contributes to this result, but 
the inculcation of determinism is 
particularly pernicious in this re- 
gard, if for no other reason than 
that its harmful effects are not gen- 
erally known. 
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It is possible, of course, to go on 
for many pages probing into vari- 
ous other courses in which the pre- 
vailing type of instruction inclines 
students to anti-religion. But the 
foregoing is a fair sample, and 
tends to indicate that secular edu- 
cation in many of its phases has 
taken on a distinctly anti-religious 
complexion. One of America’s 
greatest educators once said that 
there is no such thing as non-reli- 
gious education. In the very na- 
ture of instruction, he said, it can- 
not be neutral: whether the sub- 
ject in question is biology or phi- 
losophy, the plain facts of the study 
cannot be presented without an in- 
terpretation, and this interpretation 
of a given subject must be in ac- 
cord with the Christian conception 
and system of thought or it must 
be in conflict with it. A science in- 
structor, no matter how subtle, can- 
not, for instance, present a theory 
of evolution without casting some 
light back of the process, without 
interpreting its meaning. Either 
he must designate it as the out- 
working of a divine plan or he must 
tacitly deny the Supernatural by 
interpreting and explaining it all 
in terms of the natural and mate- 
rial, 

The Great Teacher said, “Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon” and, 
“He that is not with Me is against 
Me.” It would seem that even 
great secular universities cannot 
escape the condemnation of the 
Master’s law. 











THE INVIOLABLE SEAL 
A True Story 


By LovIseE MARIE DE SonNIs 


ITH a sigh of relief, the tal! 
young priest sank upon his 
knees in the darkening church; for 
the red light shining through the 
gloom guided his eyes to the Taber- 
nacle, where he would find solace 
and consolation at his Master’s 
Feet. The task laid upon his shoul- 
ders seemed at times beyond his 
strength; the difficulties to be con- 
fronted appeared too great. On that 
winter evening he felt unaccount- 
ably discouraged and depressed; 
weary and cold in body; lonely, 
and sick at heart. 

It was towards the end of the 
last century, when fair France, the 
kingdom of Clovis and St. Louis, 
whose traditional Faith had won 
for her the title of the Eldest 
Daughter of the Church, was suf- 
fering from the pernicious poison 
of the first attacks of anti-clerical- 
ism and freemasonry. Convents 
were being closed and saintly reli- 
gious expelled; the gentle faces of 
nuns, and the familiar, well-loved 
habit of the Brothers of Christian 
Doctrine were no longer to be seen 
in country schools, where young 
secular teachers, full of the danger- 
ous new doctrines, had taken their 
place. 

For some mysterious reason the 
village of Fournel in the north of 
France had proved itself one of the 
worst victims of the deadly moral 
pestilence; and the old Curé was 
heartbroken to see his church emp- 
tying, and himself insulted in the 


streets by youths whom only a few 
years before he had prepared for 
their First Communion. Many of 
his parishioners had become open- 
ly hostile; others were merely in- 
different, and gradually ceased all 
religious practice; the number of 
those who remained faithful was 
terribly small. 

In his distress the afflicted pas- 
tor went to his bishop and con- 
fessed himself a worthless shepherd 
who could no longer control his 
flock. Msgr. Villaret, who was a 
holy, zealous man, gifted with a su- 
perior intelligence and great pene- 
tration of character, laid his hand 
gently upon the bowed white head, 
and spoke words of comfort to the 
aged priest, whose changed appear- 
ance and sudden decrepitude, 
shocked and distressed him. 

“You shall have a Vicaire,” he 
said kindly, “until such time as I 
can make other arrangements and 
give you an easier post. I have 
here a young priest, lately ordained, 
who is acting as my secretary until 
I can decide to which parish to 
send him. L’Abbé de Chanelly is 
an eloquent preacher for one so 
young, he is also physically strong 
and good at games of every sort, 
so that he will get hold of the boys 
and young men. Take heart, my 
friend, with such a coadjutor you 
will stem the dangerous current, 
and win your parishioners back to 
God.” 

The young priest had accepted 
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the mission gladly, grateful to have 
been chosen for a post of difficulty, 
which was also a post of honor; 
and his arrival had revolutionized 
not only the village but the whole 
countryside. Rumors of his elo- 
quence soon got abroad, and many 
came to hear him, at first out of 
curiosity. Then won by the simple 
manly language, and the tone of 
ardent conviction in which the 
great truths of Christianity were 
expounded amidst loving exhorta- 
tions and solemn words of warn- 
ing, they returned again and again. 

But the enemy took alarm before 
such an able defender of the Faith; 
and a veritable campaign of anti- 
Catholicism was organized; sup- 
ported, alas, by those in authority. 
All who held any kind of post in 
government employ had to choose 
between their religious practices 
and their daily bread; dismissal 
being the penalty for mere assist- 
ance at Mass. 

Like his Divine Master, the 
young priest “went about doing 
good,” for, before the irresistible 
call, “Follow Me,” had come to him, 
he had begun to study medicine; 
so that he was able to tend the poor 
suffering bodies in the hope of 
reaching the souls. The poor and 
humble worshiped the very ground 
he trod upon, and little children 
ran after him in the streets, for the 
sake of a smile or a few kindly 
words. But others, who in their 
hearts would fain have shown their 
sympathy and veneration, were 
held back by the fear of taunts; 
and dared not protest at the gibing 
remarks made on “l’Aristo” or “le 
Marquis en soutane,”’ as Abbé de 
Chanelly was called by those burn- 
ing with the fever of democracy. 
Some of the more insolent called 
him “le grand corbeau”’ when the 
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tall athletic figure in black passed 
swiftly through the streets; though 
the energetic boyish face and pow- 
erful shapely hands put a certain 
check on their animosity, and kept 
it from being too aggressive. 

A man’s worst foes are those of 
his own househeld, and the young 
priest felt that he could have borne 
all the petty persecution cheerfully 
had he been understood and sup- 
ported by the old Curé to whose 
aid he had come. But, unhappily, 
it was a case of “new wine in old 
bottles; new cloth used to repair 
the old.” Excellent, God-fearing 
man though he was, old Abbé Bon- 
neau disapproved of his Vicaire’s 
methods; criticized his preaching as 
too dramatic and his home truths 
as too violent; reproved his minis- 
trations to the sick as imprudent 
and warranted to excite the wrath 
of the local practitioner, a hard 
avaricious man who went nowhere 
unless he was sure of payment. 
Unconsciously, the old priest let 
himself be influenced by his sister 
who kept house for him, and who 
was but an ignorant, narrow-mind- 
ed peasant, soured by the fact of 
having never found a suitor and of 
having been forced into her life of 
celibacy. “Cet aristo,” she would 
mutter under her breath, with a 
glance of hatred, when she saw the 
young priest push away his plate 
with a look of disgust, and ask for 
some plain bread and cheese. 
Pierre de Chanelly had been a very 
hot-tempered boy; “their lion-cub,” 
his parents had fondly called him; 
and only God knew of the heroic 
struggles which the youth had made 
to conquer his serious fault. But 
the exasperating slovenliness of old 
Mademoiselle Maria, as she was 
called; the dirt of the presbytery, 
and the badly-cooked, repulsive 
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food, made the young man’s blood 
boil at times and momentary 
flashes of his past irritability would 
suddenly show themselves. 

There had been such a flash that 
very day. Coming immediately after 
some insolent remark on the part 
of his sister, the old priest’s queru- 
lous reprimands had been espe- 
cially galling, like acid falling on a 
fresh wound. He had reproached 
his Vicaire with the too great se- 
verity of his last sermon; remind- 
ing him, as often before, of the 
words of gentle St. Francis de 
Sales: “Flies are caught with 
honey, and not with vinegar”; and 
the young priest had answered 
hastily: “I did not come here to 
catch flies, but to fight wolves”; 
while a vigorous fist was clenched 
at the thought of those who were 
such a deadly peril to his beloved 
sheep and lambs. 

Kneeling before the Blessed Sac- 
rament, he regretted his impatience, 
and resolved to apologize to the old 
priest when they met for the eve- 
ning meal,—those meals which 
were always such a sore trial to 
him. It was bitterly cold in the lit- 
tle church, and his boots were wet 
after a long walk in the snow to 
visit a sick child in one of the out- 
lying hamlets; but still he knelt on, 
reveling in the peace of the humble 
sanctuary, pouring out his soul in 
acts of faith and love to Him “Who 
was despised and rejected of men.” 

Should the servant complain at 
sharing his Master’s lot? 

Suddenly he became aware that 
the church door had opened stealth- 
ily, and that a man’s heavy step 
was coming up the aisle. Then a 
hoarse voice behind him muttered 
in his ear: 

“Monsieur l’Abbé, will you hear 
my confession?” 


“Most certainly,” he answered 
simply, and, rising to his feet, led 
the way to his confessional. 

Only a quarter of an hour later 
he was once more upon his knees 
before the altar; this time with his 
bowed head held between his trem- 
bling hands; his whole being con- 
vulsed with horror. Something of 
his Master’s agony was in his soul, 
as he shrank in fear from the 
ghastly vision of sin, and prayed 
that the chalice might pass. 

To think that an hour ago he had 
considered his lot hard; how trivial 
all those past trials appeared now. 
“Send forth Thy Light and Thy 
Truth that they may lead me,” he 
breathed, as at last he rose from 
his knees and left the church. 

In spite of the cold, Mademoiselle 
Maria was at the gate of the little 
garden path leading to the presby- 
tery, and greeted him with an agi- 
tated: “Monsieur l’Abbé, Monsieur 
l’Abbé, where have you been all 
this time?” 

“In church,” the priest forced 
from his parched lips. 

“I looked for you there and the 
church was empty,” replied the old 
woman angrily, before she contin- 
ued: “I am half mad with anxiety, 
for my, brother has disappeared, 
and I hoped that he might be with 
you. Where can he have gone at 
this hour and in such weather?” 

While the old woman was utter- 
ing her hurried, disjointed phrases, 
she had been leading the way into 
the house, and only there caught 
sight of the young priest’s face, lit 
up by a flaring lamp. 

“Mon Dieu, Monsieur l’Abbé, you 
look as though you had just seen a 
ghost. Then something terrible has 
happened. Tell me the worst.” 

“No, no,” stammered the priest, 
shaking his head, “I only got chilled 
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to the bone in that cold church. I 
have not seen Monsieur le Curé 
since I left him with you, hours 
ago.” 

“I went out myself, soon after,” 
said Mademoiselle Maria, eyeing her 
companion suspiciously, “and, on 
coming home, I went straight to my 
kitchen. It was only half an hour 
ago, when I went to call you both 
for supper, that I discovered the 
house to be empty.” 

“Could he have gone to the vil- 
lage, and been delayed there?” 
asked the Vicaire; his lips barely 
managing to frame the words. 

“You know quite well that he 
leaves all the visiting to you now,” 
replied the old woman angrily; as, 
taking a lamp, she moved in the 
direction of her brother’s study. 
At the door, she gave a cry of ter- 
ror: “Look, look, Monsieur l’Abbé,” 
and the young priest saw over- 
turned chairs and empty drawers 
lying on the ground, amidst a gen- 
eral scene of disorder. 

“Why didn’t you notice that be- 
fore?” he asked, in a _ half-dazed 
tone, full of horror. 

“It was getting dark, and, seeing 
the room unoccupied, I went to 
look for my brother upstairs. But 
don’t stand there like a great fool, 
doing nothing. We must give the 
alarm, for there has certainly been 
crime. Oh, my poor, poor brother.” 

As the church and presbytery 
stood a little outside the village, 
the quickest way to get help was 
to ring the tocsin; and in a few 
minutes its sinister warning notes 
were pealing out on the winter 
night. The result was immediate; 
for curiosity as well as obedience 
to a signal of distress brought a 
crowd at once; and with it, the vil- 
lage gendarmes. Mademoiselle 
Maria told her story, adding: 
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“Monsieur l’Abbé says that he 
was out for the whole afternoon, 
and that he had not seen my broth- 
er since he left us together after 
the midday meal.” 

The venomous suspicion which 
pervaded both look and tone was 
not lost upon the bystanders, to the 
utter indignation of some and the 
covert satisfaction of others, who 
examined the “aristo” with hostile 
interest, and a “tiens, tiens,” full of 
insinuation, as they noted his pale, 
haggard face and changed appear- 
ance. 

The house was searched, and 
then the garden, by the aid of 
torches; footsteps in the snow led 
the seekers to the well, and there 
the poor old body was found, at the 
bottom of those icy depths. The 
doctor was present and at once gave 
his opinion that the old priest must 
have been killed instantaneously by 
a blow on the head, and that the 
assassin must have thrown the body 
into the well afterwards. 

“I accuse Pierre de Chanelly, the 
Vicaire,” shrieked Mademoiselle 
Maria in accents of hatred which 
dominated her grief. 

A hubbub of voices arose in an- 
swer; indignant protests from the 
young priest’s friends; approbation 
from his enemies. He himself un- 
derwent an extraordinary change at 
her words. Though still deadly 
pale, his face lost its expression of 
horror, and was full of majestic 
beauty as he said quietly: 

“I need not tell my friends that 
I am innocent.” 

Beneath the high white forehead 
the great luminous eyes shone with 
a supernatural radiance, and words 
of affectionate veneration broke 
from some, while even the hostile 
party was cowed, and Mademoiselle 
Maria muttered half apologetically: 
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“Of course I do not accuse the 
priest of willful murder; but he is 
young and hot-headed, and afflict- 
ed with a very violent temper. I 
have often seen him make an ef- 
fort to keep down his anger; and 
only to-day it had got the better of 
him, and I saw him actually clench 
his fist at a speech of my poor 
brother’s. I believe that while I 
was out, they must have had a 
fresh scene; and in a moment of 
passion, the Vicaire struck his Curé. 
Then terrified at what he had done, 
and seeing that his immense 
strength had made that blow mor- 
tal, he went and threw the body in 
the well, simulating a robbery.” 

Again arose the clamor of both 
friendly and hostile voices; and, 
seeing the effect produced by her 
words, the old woman pursued: 

“How was it that Monsieur 
l’Abbé looked like a man walking 
in a nightmare before he was sup- 
posed even to know of his Curé’s 
disappearance?” 

“That goes against him,” said 
the hostile clan; while the young 
priest reiterated calmly and serene- 
ly, “I am innocent”; and his friends 
could only repeat indignantly that 
he was incapable of hurting any- 
body, least of all a defenseless old 
man. 

The slandering tongues succeed- 
ed in poisoning the truth; and next 
day Pierre de Chanelly was arrest- 
ed and thrown into the common 
prison of the nearest town. 

His Bishop was very ill, too ill to 
be told of the tragic events which 
had taken place; and the young 
priest was not only an orphan, but 
almost bereft of kith and kin. 
Though faithful friends maintained 
his innocence, Mademoiselle Maria’s 
insidious questions as to the Vi- 
caire’s agitated appearance before 


she had told him of her brother’s 
disappearance, worked its way and 
troubled many spirits; while the 
anti-clerical freemason horde ex- 
ulted openly and proclaimed the 
young priest’s guilt. Even the able 
barrister chosen for his defense ad- 
vised him to own up and to plead 
manslaughter—a movement of un- 
premeditated violence with no in- 
tention of really hurting his supe- 
rior. Pierre de Chanelly would only 
repeat, “I am innocent,” and aver 
that he was in church when Made- 
moiselle Maria maintained that she 
had found the church empty. 

Throughout his trial, the young 
priest showed the same imperturb- 
able calm; and the still boyish face, 
angelic in its purity, preserved a 
detached far-away expression, as 
though the matter discussed were 
of little importance. His attitude 
of indifference and his obstinate si- 
lence disconcerted even his friends, 
whose campaign on his behalf be- 
came more and more feeble; while 
his enemies left no stone unturned, 
and worked zealously against him. 
In their secret counsels the free- 
masons had decided that his con- 
demnation would deal a deadly 
blow to the Catholic Church and 
that he must be found guilty. 

And at last, the awful verdict 
was given. The charge even of 
manslaughter was put aside and 
Pierre de Chanelly was found 
guilty of willful murder and con- 
demned to death. 

When the terrible sentence was 
pronounced, those within earshot of 
the prisoner heard him murmur: 
“Sume Domine et suscipe”’; and 
that was all. To the judge’s in- 
quiry whether he had anything to 
say in his defense, he merely re- 
plied, “I am innocent,” with the 
same sublime serenity and untrou- 
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bled calm. Murmurs arose in the 
crowd: “But he is a saint, such a 
man cannot be a criminal,” pro- 
tested some; while others replied, 
“he is a marvelous actor.” 

A supreme consolation awaited 
the condemned prisoner. His saint- 
ly Bishop had recovered sufficiently 
to be told the dreadful news; and 
he at once not only unhesitatingly 
declared his indomitable belief in 
his former secretary’s innocence, 
but insisted upon rising from his 
sickbed and being conveyed to the 
prison. When Pierre de Chanelly 
saw his beloved spiritual chief en- 
ter his cell, supported and almost 
carried by two members of the epis- 
copal household, his wonderful 
composure gave way for the first 
time. Throwing himself upon his 
knees before him, he rained tears 
and kisses upon the venerable hands 
which had ordained him priest, and 
which rested once more upon his 
head, in loving, fatherly blessing. 

“Monseigneur, Monseigneur, I 
did my best to be faithful to the 
task with which your Lordship in- 
trusted me; and oh, I am innocent 
of that awful crime,” sobbed the 
young priest. 

“My son, I never doubted you 
for one moment,” answered the 
feeble voice, thrilling with tender- 
ness. 

“Deo Gratias,” cried Pierre de 
Chanelly, rising to his feet; “now I 
can say my Nunc Dimittis, and 
leave this old world joyfully.” 

What words on the lips of a man 
condemned to the death of a crim- 
inal! The old Canons looked at 
him in amazement; not a little 
scandalized that he should take 
such tragic things so lightly. But 
Monseigneur understood, and 
though tears rolled down his hol- 
low cheeks, he said very tenderly: 
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“My son, your Bishop knows that 
your lot is an enviable one, and 
begs that you will pray for him 
when you see the King in His 
Beauty.” 

The stately prelate was seated on 
the wretched pallet bed, and the 
young priest, kneeling again beside 
him, found himself enveloped in a 
gentle, loving embrace. With his 
head resting on Monseigneur’s 
shoulder, he murmured almost in- 
audibly: 

“Thank God that your Lordship 
understands my lot to be truly an 
enviable one. To have the privi- 
lege of giving my life for the sheep 
intrusted to me; the honor of dy- 
ing a felon’s death, like my ador- 
able Lord and Master; but, whereas 
He had the unspeakable agony of 
the Passion and the three hours’ 
torture of the Cross, to be allowed 
to pass from death to Life in a few 
sharp seconds. There will be the 
crowd, and the hideous guillotine; 
and then—oh, then—the Master’s 
Voice, the Master’s Smile!” 

He lifted his head, with a look 
of rapture upon the beautiful, boy- 
ish face; and Monseigneur’s voice 
was choked with emotion as he 
said: 

“Your Bishop will be with you 
till the last, my son.” 

True to his promise, Monseigneur 
Villaret was at the prison door be- 
fore dawn on the fateful morning; 
an April day, which was also the 
Friday in Passion Week. He had 
obtained permission for his pro- 
tégé to celebrate Mass in the prison 
chapel, and he himself acted as 
server; a dignified, imposing figure 
in purple cassock and lace cotta, 
upon which shone out the Bishop’s 
Cross. 

Wearing the same episcopal 
garb, he stepped into the prison 
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van beside his spiritual son; and, 
beside him, mounted the scaffold. 
There they stood for an instant fac- 
ing the crowd, a noble pair: the 
white-haired prelate in purple and 
fine linen; the youthful priest in 
his plain black cassock; but both 
alike, in their simple, unaffected 
dignity. A feeling of awe swept 
over the spectators; the most hos- 
tile were silenced, and many pres- 
ent prayed aloud; while women 
wept unrestrainedly. The execu- 
tioner himself was deeply moved, 
and begged for his victim’s forgive- 
ness. 

“My good friend,” answered the 
young priest smilingly, “you are 
but doing your duty, and your 
hand will open for me the Gate of 
Heaven.” 

Then, looking out over the crowd, 
Pierre de Chanelly raised his hand 
in blessing for the last time; and 
the clear bell-like voice which used 
to thrill the listeners around his 
pulpit, rang out once more: “Bene- 
dicat vos omnipotens Deus, Pater 
et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus,” add- 
ing: “I forgive all who have 
wronged me; I ask pardon of any 
whom I may have offended; and I 
proclaim myself innocent of the 
crime imputed to me, before com- 
mending my soul to God.” 

Then, after kneeling for the Bish- 
op’s blessing, Pierre de Chanelly 
went, erect and smiling, to his 
death. 


“They have killed a saint,” was 
the popular cry; and those who 
had worked relentlessly to obtain 
such a result dared not triumph, 
feeling that they had gone too far. 
Old Mademoiselle Maria prudently 
eclipsed herself, and went to live 
in a distant province; not daring 
to face the indignation of those who 


believed the young priest innocent. 
After his death, the number of 
these increased daily; the new Curé 
of Fournel found a sobered, chas- 
tened parish, where many who had 
abandoned their religious duties 
came back to Mass and the Sacra- 
ments. The anti-clerical clan was 
baffled, and judged it more expedi- 
ent to lie low for a time, until the 
impression caused by the young 
priest’s death should have some- 
what subsided. 

But yet further confusion await- 
ed them; for only a few months 
later, the whole of France was 
thrilled by a sensational revelation. 
A priest from a western diocese 
had called on Monseigneur Villaret, 
bringing him a precious document, 
duly signed and witnessed—the dy- 
ing confession of the real murderer 
of old Abbé Bonneau. The priest 
related how he had been summoned 
to the deathbed of a miserable 
wretch, who, devoured by remorse, 
as well as in terror of the judg- 
ment of God, had publicly avowed 
that he had killed the old Curé in 
the hope of finding hoards of 
money; and that he had afterwards 
confessed his crime to the Vicaire, 
with the cynical intention of ham- 
pering his researches and paralyz- 
ing his evidence. When he learned 
that the young priest himself was 
suspected, he could not believe that 
he would not speak; and he fled 
westwards as far as he could, hop- 
ing to cross the frontier before he 
was traced and arrested. He had 
followed the story of the trial with 
passionate interest; marveling that 
the accused should make no allu- 
sion whatever to the mysterious 
vagabond who had come to Confes- 
sion that night; and had merely 
asserted his own innocence. When 
he read the condemnation, he told 
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himself that the priest would cer- 
tainly speak at the last; and he 
waited in trembling suspense until 
all the papers gave the tragic nar- 
ration of Pierre de Chanelly’s hero- 
ic attitude up till the end. Then 
the despair of Judas filled his soul, 
and only a vague fear of hell kept 
him from suicide. 

Had the prayers of the saintly 
priest won for him the grace of 
final repentance? Be that as it may, 
God in His mercy allowed him to 
make a last confession, and to pro- 
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claim to the world the supreme 
sacrifice of His servant. 


Another martyr of the Confes- | 


sional had sealed with his blood 
that inviolable secret which is not 
man’s but God’s. 

And in Heaven, St. John of Nepo- 
mucene must have welcomed his 
young brother, and led him to the 
Feet of their Lord and Master, 
there to hear the words of Divine 
Love: “Thou hast been faithful; 
enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


SINGING HOURS 


By KENTON KILMER 


“...1 have snared a flock of singing hours 
In the wide nets that are my memory.” 


Louis Desnoes. 


HAT we have gained, no man may take away. 
Though love depart its memory will stay. 


In spite of space and time, my soul will hold 


The memory of you. 


When I am old 


Your dear delightful face will still be near 


And you will hear my words. 


Oh, never fear 


That time may take these glories from our hands. 
Only the fervent lover understands 


How fleeting each bright moment, and how fast 
It slips forever down into the past. 


Yet captured hours will sing to cheer our hearts 


When every other gift of love departs. 
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THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE NILE 


By PiERRE CRABITES 


AM writing these lines in a room 
which overlooks the Nile. My 
home in Cairo is on one of the 
small islands which dot that 
stream. If I raise my eyes from 
my desk I can see the Pyramids of 
Giza issuing from the horizon. 
Green fields adorn the opposite 
bank. Beyond them is the desert. 
King Solomon birds with their ex- 
quisite plumage and their crown of 
gold play in my garden. Sunset 
sees flocks of egrets following the 
bed of the Nile as they hurry to 
their dormitories in the trees of 
the zodlogical gardens. But, with 
all of this history and this beauty 
within my grasp, I observe in the 
Nile, not the River of Mystery, but 
the African Mississippi. I cannot 
help it. I was born in New Or- 
leans and everything in the world 
revolves, in my mind, around that 
bewitching city. 

There is a great affinity between 
the Nile and the Mississippi. Both 
of them are silt bearing streams. 
Both of them overflow their banks. 
Both of them divide their forces 
and form deltas just before they 
throw themselves into the sea. New 
Orleans guards the entrance to the 
American delta and Cairo watches 
over the approach to its African 
counterpart. And the names of 
both of these streams are really 
misnomers. The Mississippi should 
really be called the Missouri and 
the Nile is not the Nile, but the 
White Nile. Khartum is the St. 
Louis of the Dark Continent. It 
presides over the union of the two 


African confluents, the Blue Nile 
and the White Nile. 

It is to Catholic missionaries that 
the world owes the discovery of the 
sources of the Blue Nile. Portu- 
guese Jesuits played a dominant 
part in this pioneer work. Lisbon 
had sent a fleet to Massawa as 
early as 1520. In 1615, Father 
Pedro Paez was shown by the Abys- 
sinians the sources of the Blue Nile 
in the western part of the province 
of Gojam. He mentions that the 
river, before it enters Lake Tsana, 
is styled the Jemma. He also al- 
ludes to the lake itself, though he 
does not describe it very carefully.* 

In 1625, Father Lobo and an 
anonymous companion, a_ priest, 
after undergoing “many risks and 
perils,” finally reached the south- 
ern part of Abyssinia proper be- 
tween the Blue Nile and Lake 
Tsana. He found that the Blue 
Nile, as Father Paez had declared, 
takes its rise on the declivity of a 
mountain called Sakala or Sagada, 
some distance to the south—south- 
west of Lake Tsana. He thus de- 
scribes the source of the Blue Nile: 


“This spring, or rather these two 
springs, are two holes, each about 
two feet in diameter, a short dis- 
tance from each other. One is 
about five feet and a half in depth. 
The other is somewhat less and has 
no bottom. It is believed here that 
these springs are the vents of a 


Nile Quest, by Sir Harry Johnston. 
Lawrence and Bullen, Ltd. 1903. 


1The 
London: 
P. 51. 
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great subterranean lake, and they 
have this circumstance to favor 
their opinion, that the ground is al- 
ways moist and so soft that the 
water boils up under foot as one 
walks upon it.”? 


Father Lobo declares that the in- 
fant Blue Nile only enters Lake 
Tsana on the southwest to leave 
that lake not far from its entry, 
turning abruptly to the east and 
south. Fifteen miles from the 
point where the Nile leaves Lake 
Tsana it forms “one of the most 
beautiful waterfalls in the world” 
under which Father Lobo rested 
“for the sake of the coolness.” 

If the Blue Nile thus yielded its 
secret to the hardy missionaries of 
the seventeenth century, the White 
Nile was far more tenacious of its 
mystery. It was not until 1858 
that an Englishman got upon the 
track of part of the truth. In 1864 
another Briton added a link of evi- 
dence. But it was the contribution 
of an American, a Marylander, that 
rounded out the 1858 discovery 
just as it was the work of another 
American, a Virginian, that com- 
pleted what was accomplished in 
1864. In other words, John H. 
Speke discovered Lake Victoria, 
correctly surmised that it was one 
of the sources of the Nile but failed 
to prove his point. Charles Chaillé- 
Long converted Speke’s deduction 
from an opinion into a certainty. 
Sir Samuel Baker found Lake Al- 
bert, did not explore it, gave a rad- 
ically erroneous report of its di- 
mensions and failed to grasp its en- 
tire scientific significance. Alex- 
ander McComb Mason, with the ac- 
curacy characteristic of an Annap- 
olis graduate, dotted the “i’s” and 
crossed the “t’s.” 
20p. cit., p. 55. 
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John Hanning Speke was born in 
Somersetshire on May 4, 1827. 
Through his mother’s influence 
with the Duke of Wellington he 
obtained a commission in the In- 
dian Army which he entered in 
1844. He acquired considerable 
reputation as a soldier, a sports- 
man and a naturalist. When on 
furlough he had explored portions 
of the Himalayas and mapped part 
of Tibet. But his heart was cen- 
tered upon the great problems of 
African geography. Richard Bur- 
ton, fresh from his wonderful jour- 
ney to Mecca, was fired by a simi- 
lar ambition. The kindred spirits 
decided to join forces under the 
leadership of Burton. They pene- 
trated in 1854 into the interior of 
Somaliland, but accomplished little 
or nothing. They were attacked by 
the Somalis and Burton was slight- 
ly and Speke severely wounded. 

In 1856 Burton invited Speke to 
join him in an attempt to verify re- 
ports as to the existence of great 
lakes in Central Africa. They dis- 
covered Lake Tanganyika. Speke 
erroneously assumed that the great 
plateau which they ascended on the 
east, and from which they looked 
down on the beautiful blue waters 
of the lake, was the Mountain of 
the Moon.* 

Encouraged by what he took to 
be a great discovery, Speke was 
anxious to press forward. But Bur- 
ton fell ill. He agreed, however, to 
allow his companion to travel north- 
wards in search of the Lake of 
Bukerebe. Full of energy, Speke 
gathered together a caravan. On 
July 30, 1858, he reached the 
Mwanza Creek, one of the south- 
ernmost gulfs of Lake Victoria. 
Traveling northwards along this 
creek early on the morning of Au- 


3830p. cit., p. 119. 
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gust 3, 1858, he saw a great body 
of water. Here is how Speke’s 
diary describes his discovery: 


“August 3, 1858—The caravan, 
after quitting Isamiro, began wind- 
ing up a long but gradually in- 
clined hill—which as it bears no 
name I shall call Somerset—until 
it reached its summit, when the 
vast expanse of the pale blue wa- 
ters of the Nyanza burst suddenly 
upon my gaze. It was early morn- 
ing. The distant sea-line of the 
north horizon was defined in the 
calm atmosphere between the north 
and west points of the compass; 
but even this did not afford me any 
idea of the breadth of the lake, as 
an archipelago of islands intersect- 
ed the line of vision to the left; 
while on the right the western horn 
of the Ukerewe Island cut off any 
farther view of its distant waters 
to the eastward of north. . . . But the 
pleasure of the mere view vanished 
in the presence of those more in- 
tense and exciting emotions which 
are called up by the consideration 
of the commercial and geographical 
importance of the prospect before 
me.””* 


Speke was convinced that the 
lake at his feet “gave birth to that 
interesting river, the source of 
which has been the subject of so 
much speculation and the object of 
so many explorers.” He described 
the Nyanza as being “so broad that 
you could not see across it and so 
long that nobody knew its length.” 
He proceeded along its shores in an 
easterly direction and on the way 
shot a number of red Egyptian 
geese. He does not appear to have 

4What Led to the Discovery of the Source 


of the Nile?, by John Hanning Speke. Edin- 
eo William Blackwood & Son. 1864, 
. 305. 
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collected any scientific data. On 
August 6th, he began his return 
journey. Nineteen days later he 
rejoined Burton. The latter gives 
this summary of his reaction to 
Speke’s startling news: 


“On the morning of the 25th 
August reappeared my companion. 
. . . We had scarcely breakfasted 
before he announced to me the star- 
tling fact that he had discovered 
the sources of the White Nile. It 
was an inspiration perhaps: the 
moment he sighted the Nyanza, he 
felt at once no doubt but that the 
‘Lake at his feet gave birth to that 
interesting river which has been 
the subject of so much speculation, 
and the object of so many explor- 
ers.” The fortunate discoverer’s 
conviction was strong; his reasons 
were weak—were of the category 
alluded to by the damsel Lucetta, 
when justifying her penchant in fa- 
vor of the ‘lovely gentleman,’ Sir 
Proteus, she said: ‘I have no other 
but a woman’s reason: I think him 
so, because I think him so,’ and 
probably his sources of the Nile 
grew in his mind as his Mountains 
of the Moon had grown under his 
hand.””5 


Burton and Speke reached Zanzi- 
bar early in 1859. Speke hastened 
back to England in advance of his 
comrade and at once made public 
his discoveries and conclusions. De- 
spite the skepticism of his fellow 
traveler and of many geographers 
he won the support of Sir Roderick 
Murchison, president of the Royal 
Geographical Society. The scien- 
tific world was arrayed in two hos- 
tile camps. The Royal Geograph- 


5The Lake Regions of Central Africa, by 
Richard F. Burton. London: Longman, Green, 
Longman & Roberts. 1860. Vol. II. 


P. 204. 
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ical Society sought to settle the con- 
troversy by intrusting to Speke the 
command of an expedition express- 
ly intended to solve the Nile prob- 
lem. Captain J. A. Grant was 
Speke’s only European companion. 

They seem to have taken for 
granted the existence and the shape 
of Victoria Nyanza. From the high- 
lands which they traversed they 
occasionally caught glimpses of the 
distant lake. Their main objective 
appears to have been to reach the 
point where the Nile leaves the 
Nyanza. Little or no attempt was 
made by them to delineate the coast 
line. All that was done was to 
strain every effort to get to the exit 
and to follow the stream which 
flowed out of the lake. An idea of 
the lack of a scientific approach to 
the problem confronting them may 
be obtained from the language thus 
used by Speke: 


“The expedition had now per- 
formed its function. I saw that 
old Father Nile without doubt rises 
in the Victoria Nyanza, and, as I 
had foretold, that lake is the great 
source of the holy river which cra- 
dled the first expounder of our re- 
ligious belief.’’* 


The accuracy of observations ex- 
pressed in such language failed to 
carry universal conviction. As 
Speke and Grant had not been able 
to follow the Victoria Nile all the 
way to Lake Albert and thence to 
Gondokoro, Burton and others re- 
mained unconvinced. Speke’s con- 
clusions were attacked. It was ar- 
ranged that he and Burton should 
meet under the auspices of the 
Royal Geographical Society and 


éJournals of the Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile, by J. H. Speke. London: Black- 
wood, 1863. P. 467. 
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publicly discuss the question of the 
Nile source. On the previous after- 
noon Speke went out partridge 
shooting. In getting over a low 
stone wall he laid down his gun at 
half cock. Drawing the weapon to- 
wards him by the muzzle one bar- | 
rel exploded and entered his chest, 
inflicting a wound from which he 
died in a few minutes. This re- 
grettable event left the Nile contro- 
versy still unsettled. 

Sir Samuel Baker’s discovery of 
Lake Albert tended to complicate 
the problem. He found that the 
White Nile issued from Lake Al- 
bert and flowed thence in a north- 
erly direction. He also discovered 
that a river entered Lake Albert 
from the East. He followed this 
second stream, the Victoria Nile, 
but a very short distance. He did 
not trace it eastward for any con- 
siderable distance. There was thus 
a great gap in the itinerary of the 
Victoria Nile which both Speke and 
Baker left unexplored, which puz- 
zled geographers and which dimmed 
Speke’s fame. And, besides, Baker 
did not explore Lake Albert and 
was unable to give any accurate in- 
formation about its dimensions. 

Ismail, the Khedive of Egypt, 
sent Charles George Gordon to Cen- 
tral Africa in 1874. An American, 
a veteran of the Civil War, a Mary- 
lander who had served in the North- 
ern Army, Colonel Charles Chaillé- 
Long, was Gordon’s chief of staff. 
He was sent on a special mission 
to the King of Uganda. In acquit- 
ting himself of that mandate he 
did what Speke and Baker had been 
prevented from doing. He followed 
the Victoria Nile from the point 
where Speke had left that stream 
to the spot where Baker, coming 
from the West, had been forced to 
halt. He demonstrated that the 
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river that issued from Victoria Ny- 
anza was the same water course 
that subsequently entered Albert 
Nyanza, and then, leaving it, be- 
came the White Nile and continued 
northwards to Khartum. 

All that the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica says of this great achievement 
in its article on the Nile (XIII. 
edition) is: 


“An American, Colonel C. Chaillé- 
Long followed (1874) the Nile from 
the Ripon Falls to the Karuma 
Rapids, discovering in his journey 
Lake Kioga (which he named Ibra- 
him). In this manner the identity 
of the Victoria Nile with the river 
which issued from the Albert Ny- 
anza was definitely established.” 


General Gordon was less laconic 
in recognizing the part played by 
Chaillé-Long in unraveling the mys- 
tery of the Nile. He published a 
letter in the New York Herald of 
January 28, 1880, which said in 
part: 


“Colonel Chaillé-Long of the 
Egyptian staff passed down the 
Victoria Nile from Nyamyongo, 
where Speke was stopped, to Mruli: 
there, at the risk of his life, settling 
the question before unsolved of the 
identity of the river beyond Vron- 
dogani with that below Mruli. 

“Those who care to study the 
successive steps which built up the 
map of the course of the Nile will 
know that to Speke is due the dis- 
covery of one portion, to Baker that 
of another, and to Chaillé-Long 
that of another portion, and of the 
lake alluded to. 

“Signed C. G. Gordon.”* 


7Reproduced in My Life in Four Continents, 
by Charles Chaillé-Long. London: Hutchison 
& Co. 1912. Vol. Il. P. 567. 


If Chaillé-Long thus rounded out 
Speke’s claim to glory by proving 
that Burton was mistaken and that 
the source of the White Nile had 
really been discovered on August 
3, 1858, seventy-five years ago, so 
did Mason assure Baker’s title to 
immortality. Sir Samuel Baker and 
his heroic wife had been unable to 
circumnavigate Lake Albert. But 
they reported that it was an im- 
mense body of water. In fact, 
the explorer wrote in his Albert Ny- 
anza, Great Basin of the Nile: 


“That many considerable afflu- 
ents flow into Albert Lake there is 
no doubt. The two waterfalls seen 
by telescope upon the western shore 
descending from the Blue Moun- 
tains must be most important 
streams or they could not have 
been distinguished at so great a 
distance as fifty or sixty miles; the 
natives assured me that very many 
streams, varying in size, descended 
the mountains upon all sides into 
the general reservoir.”* 


The scientific world deemed it 
essential that Lake Albert be cir- 
cumnavigated in order to establish 
its dimension and _ configuration. 
And, besides, to quote Sir Harry 
Johnston: 


“The discovery (by Chaillé-Long) 
about this time of Lake Kioga fur- 
ther confused notions about the 
Nile system, and it was thought 
that the Victoria Nile discovered by 
Speke did not enter Lake Albert, 
but in some tortuous way joined 
the Asua, and so flowed on past 
Gondokoro, leaving Lake Albert en- 
tirely out of its system.’ 


8London: Macmillan & Co. 1866. Vol. II. 


P. 104. 
9The Nile Quest, by Johnston. Op. cit., p. 
232. 
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To settle these doubts Gordon re- 
solved to dispatch Romolo Gessi to 
circumnavigate Lake Albert. Gessi 
was as brave as a lion and as true 
as steel. He was a polyglot who 
spoke a score of languages with 
equal inaccuracy. He was little 
more than an illiterate man who 
was the soul of honor and whose 
knowledge of mathematics was ac- 
quired as the mate of a steamer 
plying the Mediterranean. 

He carried out his task in 1876. 
He ascertained that the Victoria 
Nile entered Lake Albert and left 
it again. His original sketch map, 
now in the Royal Egyptian Ar- 
chives, Abdun Palace, Cairo, shows 
that Lake Albert has no affluents. 
He found the dimensions of the 
lake to be quite modest, its greatest 
length, about 100 miles, its great- 
est width, 22 miles, its area being 
approximately 1,640 square miles, 
about the size of Lancashire, Eng- 
land.*° 

The report thus made by Gessi 
tended to consolidate Speke’s fame 
and Chaillé-Long’s service to sci- 
ence in that it demonstrated that 
the Victoria Nile formed part of the 
Nile system. But it adversely af- 
fected Baker’s contribution to the 
great work because it told the story 
that Lake Albert was a relatively 
insignificant body of water and 
thus too small a unit to be a great 
reservoir of the Nile. 

It was the Confederate veteran, 
Mason of Virginia, who assured to 
Baker his just dues. He was in- 
structed by General Gordon to 
make a scientific survey of Albert 
Nyanza. His report is dated Khar- 
tum, August 29, 1877. It is writ- 
ten in French and is now preserved 
in the form of a “Bulletin of the 


XIII. edition s. v. Albert 


10Ency. Brit. 
Nyanza. 
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Khedivial Geographical Society.” 
Annexed to it is a map which shows 
that the lake has an affluent 
which flows into it from the south. 
In the body of the report Mason 
says that this river is about 400 
meters wide, that he steamed in it 
for about an hour, and that he had 
to turn back on account of the 
draft of his steamer." 

Mason stupidly refrained from 
giving a name to this river. His re- 
port was read at the meeting of the 
Khedivial Geographical Society held 
at Cairo on May 11, 1877, and duly 
filed in the Archives of the Egyp- 
tian War Office, and then forgot- 
ten. Some months later Mason re- 
tired from the Egyptian Army. 
Ismael Pasha, the first Khedive of 
Egypt, was deposed in 1879. 1882 
saw the Arabi revolution and the 
British occupation. 1885 witnessed 
Gordon’s martyrdom at Khartum. 
The Sudan reveled in barbarism 
until the battle of Omdurman was 
won in September, 1898. The world 
had in the meantime forgotten 
about Mason, and when the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica issued its tenth 
edition in 1902 its editors knew 
nothing of Alexander McComb Ma- 
son. His name does not appear in 
the article entitled “Albert Nyanza” 
published in the XIV. edition of 
that standard work. 

This edition does, however, con- 
tain this interesting piece of infor- 
mation: 


“Albert Nyanza receives the 
whole of the drainage of Albert Ed- 
ward Nyanza and the Semliki Riv- 
er, and with them and its own 
basin forms the ‘Albertine’ Nile 
system. Its waters, as stated above, 


11Bulletin de la Société Royale de Géogra- 
phie. Numéro 5. Mai, 1877, & Fevrier, 1878. 
P. 8. 
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mingle with those of the Victoria 
Nile, their united volume flowing 
north towards the Mediterranean.” 


In other words, while Albert Ny- 
anza is but a small body of water, 
the Semliki River connects with Al- 
bert Edward Nyanza and thus the 
two lakes plus the river create that 
important entity which justifies re- 
taining Baker’s name in the galaxy 
of the great explorers of the Nile. 
But it was Mason who discovered 
the Semliki—although he gave it 
no name. And yet history had been 
so oblivious of his existence that 
the Encyclopedia Britannica fails 
to take cognizance of the part he 
played in piercing the mystery of 
the Nile. 
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Both Catholics and Americans 
are justified in taking a personal 
interest in the diamond jubilee of 
the Nile. To American Catholics 
the event is of special moment be- 
cause priests of their faith led the 
vanguard of civilization along the 
banks of the Blue Nile and because 
a son of Maryland and a son of 
Virginia played noble parts in ex- 
ploring the White Nile. The world 
unfortunately has more or less for- 
gotten the names of Fathers Paez 
and Lobo. And a cruel fate has de- 
creed that Chaillé-Long and Mason 
are destined to remain unknown to 
generations which should do as 
Gordon did and give them their 
share of the fame which properly 
belongs to Speke and Baker. 











AFTER PROHIBITION,—WHAT ?' 


By JacosB ELon Conner, PH.D. 


EPEAL of the eighteenth amend- 
ment may be a long time com- 
ing. Let us hope not, for the pres- 
ent stalemate should be ended 
somehow, and national prohibition 
has had its day and failed. Mean- 
time the important question is 
what to do next. 

Let us agree with prohibitionists 
and others that the liquor traffic is 
of such a nature that it cannot be 
left uncontrolled. It is a business 
the most dangerous in the world to 
the public welfare, with this one 
important exception,—the business 
of coining, printing and issuing the 
circulating medium of exchange. 
Governments in that case do not 
hesitate to monopolize and regulate 
the business of providing and issu- 
ing the money of the country, and 
to punish as counterfeiters any who 
attempt to do the same thing. If 
precedent is wanted for govern- 
ment monopoly of the liquor traf- 
fic, there it is. 

The whole problem of liquor con- 
trol resolves itself into the need of 
a plan that will do these two 
things: (1) Safeguard the civil lib- 
erty of the individual citizen, (2) 
Refuse the liberty of the market to 
the product itself. These two ob- 
jectives are easily reconciled, as 
will be shown herein. Putting the 
first objective in other words, the 
individual citizen should be free to 
buy and use, so long as he does not 


1The Editor presents Dr. Conner’s article 
without subscribing to his proposition that 
the Federal Government acquire a monopoly 
control over the manufacture and wholesale 
distribution of intoxicants. He hopes to stim- 


ulate discussion rather than to close the 
argument. 





abuse the thing he purchases. 
Nothing less than this can be toler- 
ated as consistent with the Amer- 
ican concept of civil liberty. It is 
idle to discuss this. It is funda- 
mental; so far at least as the Fed- 
eral Constitution is concerned. 

It follows that the individual 
citizen in the exercise of this right 
is responsible to the several States 
with their subdivisions, since there- 
in is lodged the police power to 
make it effective. The Federal gov- 
ernment becomes ridiculous in 
stooping to do the police duty for 
which the States are organized. It 
is inevitable that the Federal gov- 
ernment must eventually return to 
the States a function that it cannot 
perform and never should have un- 
dertaken. It is the State govern- 
ments that must safeguard the de- 
tails of civil liberty and punish the 
violations accordingly. Drunken- 
ness, for instance, is a violation of 
the enjoyment of civil liberty, for 
it is an offense against public de- 
cency, against public safety some- 
times, and against the civil liber- 
ties of the law-abiding always; for 
it brings reproach upon the free- 
dom that others enjoy. Let each 
State punish drunkenness as se- 
verely as it will, according to its 
own moral and political stand- 
ards. 

We turn now to consider the sec- 
ond objective; namely, how to “re- 
fuse the freedom of the market to 
the product itself.” The first ob- 
jective is a matter of principle, the 
second is mainly a matter of pol- 
icy, expediency and efficiency. 
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As indicated above, this objec- 
tive requires the participation of 
the Federal government, as does 
the control of the circulating me- 
dium of the country. The problem 
of the control of the liquor traffic 
has proved to be too large for the 
States to handle severally. The 
machinery for Federal codperation 
in the past has been unsatisfactory, 
chiefly because it has been political 
in character. Jt must be made a 
business codperation. Failure of 
the national government in the past 
is largely responsible for the re- 
sort to prohibition, and we must 
not blame the prohibitionists too 
severely for getting out of patience 
with the results, and, in despera- 
tion, throwing the entire burden of 
liquor control on the one supreme 
government of the land, where there 
could be no division of responsibil- 
ity. We must organize and sys- 
tematize that responsibility. Be- 
sides, efficient administration in 
such a business must be independ- 
ent of the long and tedious law’s 
delays, so far, at least, as the laws 
can effect that purpose. 

It is fundamental therefore that 
each State must be allowed to go 
its own way in the matter of local 
regulation, whether it be by means 
of prohibition, local option, high li- 
cense, or any other means it may 
elect, and each State must be sup- 
ported by the national government 
in the path so chosen. There must 
be no more blanket regulations for 
the control of the liquor traffic, 
resting upon the false assumption 
that each State in the Union is like 
every other State in its ideals and 
the best method of attaining them. 
Indeed, is there such a thing as a 
“best method” conceivable? Well, 
if there is, we have forty-eight dif- 
ferent States that by experimenta- 
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tion may be able to find it. The 
fate of the eighteenth amendment 
has demonstrated the futility of the 
blanket method. 

How then shall we articulate the 
power of the national with that of 
the several different State govern- 
ments, on a business basis, and 
consistently with our constitutional 
theory? There is just one way 
conceivable :—Let the Federal gov- 
ernment assume a monopoly con- 
trol over the manufacture and 
wholesale distribution of all intoxi- 
cants to each of the States as each 
shall direct, but selling none what- 
soever to consumers, the latter be- 
ing a local function. Here we have 
a rational differentiation of func- 
tion between Federal and State con- 
trol. It is not only rational,—it is 
constitutional, it is businesslike, it 
gets rid of the “red tape.” With 
the whole business in Federal and 
State hands there need be no diffi- 
culty over interstate regulations. 
The domain of each is clear and 
well defined. On the one hand we 
have, as in the matter of money, 
Federal control over the manufac- 
ture and wholesale distribution of 
the product, on the other hand, 
State control over the retail sale 
to consumers. 

Specifically, the advantages of 
Federal manufacture and wholesale 
distribution of the product may be 
stated thus: 

First, this puts the Federal gov- 
ernment in a position of authority 
over the whole industry and the in- 
terstate problems of administration 
that may arise. It is the overseer 
of its own business. It does not 
sacrifice its dignity as a national 
government by becoming a petty 
policeman. As a monopolist it 
would protect its own business, 
which is by no means the same as 
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looking for “drunks,” “speak- 
easies,” and other violators of mu- 
nicipal law. 

Whether the actual manufactur- 
ing is done by the government, or 
by authorized agents under gov- 
ernment supervision and control, 
and whether the actual manufac- 
turing should include and apply to 
spirits only, or to beer, wine, bran- 
dies, liqueurs, cordials, etc.,—these 
are all details, surmountable de- 
tails. We are concerned here with 
the general policy to be pursued in 
conformity with our political the- 
ory and the lessons of experience, 
to the end that we may reach the 
best method of using: and restrict- 
ing Federal power to its own field 
in liquor control. 

Second, it is essential that a good 
quality of the product should be of- 
fered, free from poisonous infu- 
sions, and of standard grades as to 
alcoholic content. The buyer should 
be able to know exactly what grade 
he is getting, or what brand he is 
buying, just as he is entitled to a 
square deal under the pure food 
law. The same rigidity of tests, as 
a matter of course, must be applied 
to all imported goods. 

Third, as a revenue measure this 
would be a restoration of a former 
chief source of national income to 
its proper historic function, and at 
the same time the elimination of an 
expense,—the abortive enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment,— 
that can only be characterized as 
an enormous waste. It would be 
consistent with our traditional fis- 
cal policy of deriving Federal in- 
come from an indirect tax on in- 
toxicants and tobacco. Direct taxes 
in our theory and practice have 
been until recently allocated to the 
State and local governments. In 
recent years the Federal govern- 
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ment has transgressed upon that 
domain, thereby throwing our fis- 
cal system sadly out of gear. In 
short, the plan herein proposed 
would effect a needed reform in 
our fiscal system, as well as in the 
control of the liquor traffic. 

Fourth, in the days preceding 
the eighteenth amendment the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
notably successful as an adminis- 
trative unit. It has a history and 
a tradition to be proud of up to the 
time designated, thus justifying the 
expectation of efficient service from 
the same sources again. Thus the 
cry of “official corruption in high 
places” is met and challenged at 
the outset. 

Other arguments may be ad- 
vanced in support of this plan, but 
we turn now to objections. It will 
be objected in some quarters that 
the plan proposed will put the gov- 
ernment frankly and squarely in 
the liquor business. The obvious 
reply to this is that to a consider- 
able extent the eighteenth amend- 
ment has put us there already. 
Furthermore, that it is inescapable 
that if we are ever to reach effec- 
tive control of the liquor business 
we must make it our own business 
and keep the criminals out of it, 
just as we keep them from coun- 
terfeiting the money, and the reve- 
nue officers kept down the “moon- 
shiners.” If the degree of success 
is not all that could be desired, 
shall we give up trying and turn 
the business over to those who 
want no control whatsoever? The 
objection under consideration is 
based on sentiment, or sentimen- 
tality rather, regardless of political 
science and constitutional law. 

Objection will be made, of course, 
that it will confuse the situation 
by introducing something entirely 
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new. On the contrary there is 
nothing new about it in principle 
or practice,—only in the applica- 
tion. For instance, the Federal 
government has always authorized 
certain parties to manufacture the 
paper on which our currency is 
printed. Following that analogy it 
can just as logically authorize cer- 
tain brewers and distillers to man- 
ufacture the beverages that men 
drink, as a means of control there- 
of. Or it can do its own manufac- 
turing if that were deemed better. 
If it be insisted that the applica- 
tion of this method is new in po- 
litical experience, let us look at the 
case of Russia. 

Czarist Russia derived most of 
her revenues from the Imperial 
Vodka Monopoly, a government 
owned and controlled and operated 
monopoly, the profits of which 
were converted into the Imperial 
Treasury. It issued a standard 
product of different grades of alco- 
holic content. The government 
stamp upon the container was a 
sufficient guaranty as to character, 
quality and quantity, and there 
was never any complaint that the 
government had poisoned or falsi- 
fied its product. The range of 
prices might rise or fall with the 
cost of manufacture, or with the 
fiscal needs of the Imperial Treas- 
ury. There were no exorbitant 
prices to finance the ways of crime. 
The business was managed for the 
government, so far as known, with 
both honesty and efficiency. It 
was both a business success and a 
fiscal success. A slight addition 
to the government’s demand would 
add millions to the treasury re- 
ceipts, for the retail demand could 
be counted on as a constant fac- 
tor. 

If it was so successful then why 
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was it abandoned? Simply because 
Russia had not the political ma- 
chinery to control the retail sales, 
as the government of the United 
States has in its States with their 
subdivisions. In Russian political 
theory and practice, all police 
power was vested in the central 
government with its Minister of the 
Interior, who was essentially the 
national chief of police. Law and 
order proceeded from the top 
downward, not from the bottom 
upward as with us. Lacking the 
local police power necessary for 
liquor control, there was practical- 
ly no control at all and thus the 
whole system was brought into dis- 
repute, the good features along 
with the bad. There is just this 
striking difference between Rus- 
sia’s case and ours: we have the 
necessary local machinery, includ- 
ing the local police power, to exer- 
cise complete control over retail 
sales, but we have reversed our- 
selves in the eighteenth amend- 
ment and thus copied the infirm- 
ities of absolutism. Russia was 
true to her political theory and 
practice, but it led to failure local- 
ly, not, however, in the national 
manufacture of the product. By 
borrowing that one valuable leaf 
from her experience we may yet 
turn our prohibition disaster into a 
constructive program, leaving the 
local control where it logically be- 
longs. Approach this problem from 
either the prohibition angle or that 
of their opponents, and the conclu- 
sion must be the same. 

So much for the plan. It re- 
mains to amplify some points that 
have been but lightly touched upon 
in passing,—certain objections that 
may yet remain in the minds of the 
conservative. Among these is the 
question of whether the govern- 
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ment itself should do the manu- 
facturing, as was done in Russia, 
or, by appointing certain author- 
ized agencies under bond (such as 
brewers, distillers, etc.), should per- 
mit such agencies to act under gov- 
ernment supervision and direction, 
buying their own materials, manu- 
facturing and accumulating stocks, 
and selling at wholesale only as 
permitted by each State, or for 
foreign consumption as an agent 
of the Federal government. No 
doubt the latter is more consistent 
with American political theory and 
practice, and would therefore be 
preferred. This method would con- 
serve the advantages of private ini- 
tiative, and protect the reputation 
of well-known brands and trade 
secrets, and would leave the way 
open to further improvement in- 
stead of confining the processes to 
those already known. Moreover, 
it would relieve the government of 
all business risks on materials, 
stocks, plants, and the responsibil- 
ities of the overhead. The author- 
ized agents would sell on compet- 
ing terms with each other, the gov- 
ernment revenues being included 
in the items of cost. No retail 
sales or gifts could be permitted as 
this would be a matter of regula- 
tion by each State for itself, and 
the authorized agents (brewers, 
distillers, etc.) must needs be di- 
rected in that distribution under 
supervision of the Federal govern- 
ment. 

One of the strongest arguments 
in favor of the plan herein pro- 
posed is that it would avoid the 
need of an extensive bureaucracy 
to do the same thing. The immense 
force now employed to make pro- 
hibition effective would be dis- 
missed. In its stead the needed 
machinery of the Bureau of Inter- 


tofore. 
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nal Revenue would shrink to its for- 
mer dimensions. Each authorized 
agent would have its own staff of 
employees for manufacturing and 
wholesaling, and with these the 
government would not be necessa- 
rily concerned. The business man- 
agement would be similar to that 
of the former status, with no price 
fixing, no sales to consumers, and 
subject to the sales restrictions im- 
posed by the States, and to the 
monopoly right of the Federal gov- 
ernment to see that the business is 
conducted with the public welfare 
held always in view as the su- 
preme objective. 

Consistently with the foregoing 
the Federal revenues could be col- 
lected by means of stamps as here- 
In general it may be as- 
sumed that the revenue duties 
would remain the same throughout 
the year, so that all manufacturing 
costs may be known in advance. It 
should be noted, however, that in 
case of war or some other emer- 
gency the government would have 
the right to impose such an addi- 
tional tax as it deemed expedient, 
and that, too, with little if any 
warning. Nor is this likely to be a 
hardship for the business. For as 
the prohibition experiment has suf- 
ficiently demonstrated, the demand 
is constant and will not be denied. 
Goods of this class are not perish- 
able, and indeed may gain with 
age, hence the manufacturers do 
not stand to lose on their stocks by 
the imposition of such a tax. The 
consequence is that such a tax has 
great flexibility without resulting 
injustice—a most important desid- 
eratum in any tax source. 

Imported goods would be han- 
dled by the authorized agencies un- 
der the same sales restrictions as 
those named for domestic products, 
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and the duties would in no case be 
less than those paid by the latter. 
It is conceivable that the perennial 
difficulties with ‘“moonshiners” 
might be ended by the purchase of 
the product of any private manu- 
facturer by the authorized agencies, 
who could then recondition such 
products according to standard re- 
quirements and thereafter issue 
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them as their own, agreeably with 
government regulations. 

The authorized agencies (brew- 
ers, distillers, etc.), would be ap- 
pointed by the Federal government ' 
with respect to the requirements of 
the market, and the number would 
needs be limited by means of the 
amount of the bond to be demand- 
ed of the manufacturer. 
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By CrIsTEL HASTINGS 


LOW mirage of shimmering yellow sands— 
Listless and heavy— 
Horizons freighted with mauve-gray shadows 
That haunt a rainless region— 


The gaunt lean shape 


Of a lone coyote 
Slinking along, 
Silently, furtively— 


Seeking the white bleached things 


That once wore life— 


Things that faltered 


Over these same parched sands 
In vain search of phantom gold 
And that which was more precious still— 


Water. 


Silence—vast and aching— 
Starlight and purple haze 


Flung like a mantle 


Smothering the sleeping desert. 


The stealthy shadow of the coyote 


Slinks on—and on— 


Lost in the folds of night 

And the sands of eternity— 

Only the wailing echo of a cry floats back— 
Coyotes—have found— 








WILD APPLES 


By Eva FRANCIS GILBERT 


T was June when Lou Higgins 

came, and it must have been the 

devil that led him down a Catskill 
road to Tommy Farrell. 

Farrell was staggering in from 
the barn, bowed with the weight 
of two pails of hot, foaming milk, 
fresh from Dutch Belted udders, 
and Bessie was waiting for him be- 
yond the open doorway, when he 
heard a long, “Hallo ...0oo! Have 
you saved the human race yet, 
Comrade Farrell?” 

And there was Lou Higgins. 

Tommy stood still while the rest 
of the world reeled around him. 

Higgins came closer. The same 
old Higgins. Clean, but shaggy and 
unkempt, unshaven, patched, but 
somehow a crude Socrates in his 
own right. Fight in his seamed 
face. The sea in his fathomless 
eyes. Just now, incredulity, con- 
tempt, in his whole bearing, as his 
shrewd, brown eyes rested on the 
thin frame of Tom Farrell. A Far- 
rell subdued to blue jeans and milk 
pails. Tom caught the look and 
the blood stung his tanned face. 

“To hell with you!” he said, “I 
know what you’re thinking. Scis- 
sor-Bill! Well, all right! What of 
it? There’s hot biscuits for sup- 
per, and Bessie’s just inside. Com- 
ing?” 

Higgins came. 

Inside, Bessie Farrell paused in 
pouring the coffee as the two ap- 
peared. Her blue eyes questioned. 
Her hand shook a little, and a tiny 
brown stain touched the red and 
white checkered mountain table- 
cloth. 





“A tramp?” she was thinking. A 
sudden, appalling terror gripped 
her. “Some one undesirable out 
of Tom’s past?” That past of 
which she really knew nothing, ex- 
cept the little that he had chosen 
to tell her. 

But Farrell was speaking and 
she forced herself to hear. 

“Bessie, this is an old friend of 
mine. Higgins. Lou Higgins. We 
teamed it together some in Canada 
and the West and later in New 
York, when I got back from the 
War and had no one. 

“You'll like Higgins,” he added 
nervously, “he’s knocked about a 
bit. Knows the sea. And cities. 
Can talk well. He’s done some 
soap-boxing in his day.” 

Higgins’ head went up as he and 
Bessie shook hands. “Done! Do- 
ing, you mean. A soap-boxer to 
the last—and proud of it. And so 
were you in the old days on Union 
Square in New York, and Bughouse 
Square in Chicago and around 
Shuter and Yonge in Toronto: 
Why, I can see you yet that night 
on Minna Street in Frisco when 
you....” 

But Farrell shut him up by kick- 
ing the chairs in place at the table 
savagely. His eyes smoldered. 

“Sit down! Sit down!” he cut 
in, “The coffee’s getting cold. And 
I’ve got work to do yet to-night. 
Here we don’t talk. We do.” 

He happened then to look at Bes- 
sie. How little and white she 
seemed, sitting there in her light 
dress with lilac sprigs, silent and 
out of it all. He turned up the 
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light and the radiance of it caught 
the reddish-gold shine and glow of 
her thick hair. He passed her the 
potatoes with a crooked smile. 

“New dress, Kid?” 

She smiled back bravely. “Just 
the old lilac and white made over, 
Tom. Aunt Maggie Martin helped 
me with it to-day. I don’t know 
what I’d ever do without her every 
time I need help of any kind.” 

Higgins glanced at her. Sweet, 
he decided. Something like a wild 
flower. Cool and white and fra- 
grant. Delicate and apart. But 
still Tom. . . . Tom Farrell... . 
Well! Higgins shook his shaggy 
head. 

When the dark fell, the two men 
sat outside on the steps in a cloud 
of pipe smoke. Stars came out. 
Crickets chirped. Frogs croaked in 
the marsh below. The cows stirred 
occasionally in the dim barnyard. 
Tom’s workhorses padded and 
stamped sleepily in the field beyond 
the stone wall. Once, a fox barked 
somewhere in the blackness of the 
surrounding ranges. A screech owl 
cried out and Tom said, “That’s 
bad. Sounds like rain to-morrow. 
And I’ve got another day’s hay that 
I want to get in.” 

But inside the screen door Bessie 
shivered. “Sounds like trouble to 
me,” she said. 

Higgins laughed a little. 

Tom covered the moment. “That’s 
an old superstition of the moun- 
tains hereabouts, I guess. Bessie’s 
people almost made these moun- 
tains. Been in here since around 
1700 anyway, she says.” 

But presently Bessie was forgot- 
ten. As from a great distance, she 
heard the men talking. But their 
jargon was a foreign tongue to 
country ears. “Jungle coffee,” she 
heard, and “Bowery flop.” Broken 
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fragments about “the Willow at 
Fourteenth Street and Irving Place,” 
of “nights on Columbus Circle and 
Ninety-sixth Street,” and talk of a 
“Dan O’Brien, King of Hoboes.” 

After a long while, she went up 
the steep, narrow stairs with a 
hand lamp and laid fresh sheets 
for Lou Higgins over the wide, 
clean featherbed, under the slop- 
ing, rain-stained farmhouse eaves 
of the spare room. She opened the 
little tight window that went to the 
floor, brushing away a wasp from 
the pane as she did so. The cool, 
sweet night air came in, heavy with 
hayfields and wild strawberries, 
and with the good, healthy, animal 
smell of the barns. And as she 
lifted the window, the voices came 
up to her again. 

“How did it ever happen, Far- 
rell?” Higgins was saying in a tone 
thick with sympathy. 

“God knows!” she heard Tom’s 
answer. “She came to New York 
sightseeing and some well-meaning 
ass took her to a Greenwich Vil- 
lage studio to see the life. I hap- 
pened to wander in with a gang. 
We'd all been out ‘spouting,’ and 
were looking for trouble. And... 
well, there she was, that’s all. And 
I saw her. And she saw me. And 
eve hove” 

“But, Man, the world’s black 
with women. You’ve had fifty of 
them.” 

Tom’s voice was a kind of cry. 
“But she isn’t women. She’s Bes- 
sie. My wife!” There was awe in 
the way he said the word. 

And again Higgins. “Yes, yes, I 
know! But where’s it getting you? 
What you doing? To-morrow I’m 
on down the line to the Big Town. 
I grabbed an armful of boxcars 
from Montreal to Albany, then I 
got a slant on you and jumped the 
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New York Central at Greendale and 
ferried to Catskill. Then I hoofed 
it on over through Leeds and Cairo 


and Acra. And here I am! And 
here you are. But what are you 
doing?” 


And then Bessie Farrell heard a 
sound that turned her soul sick. 
Tom was crying. Her Tom! Big 
Tom Farrell, her lover and her life. 

“Doing! Stagnating! Rotting! 
Dying! A plow and a manure pile. 
And eighteen hours of blood-sweat- 
ing labor. That’s all I’m doing. 
That’s all. That’s all!” 

She covered her ears from the 
sound and ran panting and sobbing 
from the window. 

An hour later Tom found her by 
the back fence, lying crumpled and 
drenched with dew, in the moun- 
tain clover. And she was clutch- 
ing the earth as a child clutches its 
mother for protection in the terrific 
terror of something too big for it 
to understand. 

“Bessie!” he cried to her, “O 
Bessie, what is it?” 

But she only clung closer to the 
wet, sweet earth. And there were 
no words in her any more. 


All that summer Bessie Farrell 
learned what it means to share a 
man’s heart with a rival. That the 
rival was the Open Road made no 
difference. She felt that she was 
losing Tom Farrell. In the old 
days they had ridden into town at 
night for supplies and perhaps a 
movie at the village hall, and 
laughed like children over an ice 
cream soda—a genuine treat in 
their narrow circle of joys—or they 
had read and chattered about the 
table, promising each other a new 
household appliance or a new calf 
for the dairy, as soon as this came 
to pass, or that. Saturday nights, 


they had always driven to Ma 
Signor’s barn dance. Oh, those had 
been the nights! 

Even now Bessie closed her eyes 
and swayed to the imagined wild 
sweet rhythm of the mountain or- 
gan and fiddle. She could feel the 
shake and sag of the battered barn 
floor in all her young flesh. The 
stamp and pound of heavy shoes, 
the flicker of the lanterns hanging 
high under the smoke and time 
blackened rafters, the acridly sweet 
smell of mingled oil and sweat and 
scented soap, of hot-dogs, cider and 
cream pop, were with her again. 
Again, she could hear the primitive 
mountain cries and “calling-off” 
that were more to her than sym- 
phonies or sagas, “Sashee to your 
partner! Salute the opposite lady! 

Fire, fire! Water, water! 
Swing your partner and cross over! 
. . . Oh, a woodchuck ate his din- 
ner, and he ate it all outside! .. .” 

Dear Heaven, how she loved it 
all, how she loved it... . 

But Tom—she would open her 
eyes almost with a moan to find 
him sitting there, miles away from 
her in spirit, brooding and apart. 

“Tom ... Tom, what is it?” her 
heart would go crying to him, but 
her lips were locked and dumb. 

Once, he used to sit for hours 
with his Rural New York or his 
seed catalogues, planning and plot- 
ting for the growth and expansion 
of their farm. Now, he sat with 
the metropolitan papers or a mo- 
tion picture magazine, thumbed 
open at pictures of Broadway or 
the Loop or the Strand. His eyes 
looked desperate. His mouth was 
a cruel scar between deep-cut lines 
of rebellion and pain overshadowed 
his face. Once or twice, when she 
had tried to touch him, to kiss him 
back into laughter, he had flung 
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her away from him with something 
new in his hands, something not of 
love, but of hate. ... 

“Foolishness! Nonsensical mush- 
ing!” he stormed scathingly. “Is 
that all life is? Outside, there’s a 
world! There’s work to do, and 
people begging for bread. There’s 
mines and slums and factories. 
And there’s streets where people do 
things, are things. Broadway... 
lights .. . crowds .. . traffic!” 

Like a savage, he pushed past 
her and ran out alone into the 
mountain night. When he came 
back, she lay alone in bed, her face 
to the wall. And he flung himself 
down to her in a passion of repent- 
ance. 

“Forgive me! I didn’t mean it. 
I’m hard. I’m cruel. I don’t mean 
to be. But the years of wandering. 
And the War and all the rest of it. 
I’ve got the taste of Wild Apples in 
my mouth. And I can’t settle down 
to one person, one place, one thing. 
The monotony of it all... the 
senseless mud and muck of things. 
Just cows and hogs and horses. 
Just woods and fields and fruit 
trees. Nothing necessary... vital.” 

But that roused her. “Stop it!” 
she cried, “you shan’t ever say it. 
Not to me! The soil is the most 
necessary, the most vital thing of 
all. Some day you will see. Some 
day you will know. And then it 
may be too late. Too late for all 
of us.” 

All July it went on. Then Au- 
gust came in. Hot and sultry and 
heavy with harvest. Insects droned 
like orchestras. Goldenrod began 
to gild the ditches and the corn- 
fields bowed with yellow abun- 
dance. All day, the harvest birds 
chanted their metallic music that is 
like no other sound in the world. 
And harvest came also to Bessie 
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Farrell. Standing alone under the 
big, red moon, her moment came. 
All the shock and the sweetness of 
it. The most beautiful and the 
most terrible thing that could ever 
come to her. A child! Tom’s child! 
Perhaps a son. A little boy, like 
Tom himself must have been. She 
would tell him soon. What would 
he say? But not now. Not yet. It 
was too soon. Oh, surely he would 
love her again now in the old way. 
Love her as never before. Now, he 
could not leave her. He would not 
want to. 

But the next day brought other 
thoughts. A roughly written post- 
card lay in the rural delivery mail 
box at noon when Bessie ran down 
to the road. It was for Tom. And 
it was like a call-to-arms, and a 
cry. 
“Old Timer—there’s those in the 
Big Town that’s needin’ you. Lou.” 

Temptation came to her for a 
moment to tear the message to tat- 
ters. Never to tell Tom. But her 
soul said within her, “If you can’t 
hold your man without meanness 
you'll never hold him at all.” 

And she carried the card to Tom 
in the harvest field with a glass of 
cold lemonade. But the joy of his 
face left her cold and numb. He 
was like an ascetic in a spiritual 
glow of experiences of which she 
had no knowledge, as he read the 
words. 

And so she waited. 

“T’ll tell him to-morrow. Yes, to- 
morrow, without fail.” She sighed 
happily, as she lay down that night, 
locked in the love of his big arms, 
her heart lifted on wings, as al- 
ways, under the eternal miracle of 
his kiss. Tom! dear Tom! And 
now doubly dear. Not only her 
lover and her mate now, her hus- 
band, but the father of her child. 
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But somehow sleep came late. 
And the night lay long and restless 
about her. Once, Tom got up. For 
a drink, he said, in a husky voice. 
But he was gone so long that she 
called him nervously, and when he 
finally came back, she clung to 
him as though she dared not let 
him go. 

At last she slept. 

She woke at dawn. Somewhere 
a door had slammed. Queer! 


“Tom! What was that? Are 
you up already?” 
There was no answer. And she 


flung out a frightened hand. Tom! 

But Tom’s place beside her was 
empty, and she sat up quickly. His 
clothes were gone. Then she looked 
toward the cupboard, and a scream 
tore her throat in two. His hat and 
heavy shoes were gone, too. Still 
screaming, she ran down the stairs 
in her nightgown, like a thing gone 
mad or an animal wounded unto 
death. 

The kitchen stove was black and 
cold. On the table lay a forlorn 
sheet. 


“T’ve gone,” it said. “I had to go. 


It isn’t any other woman. It’s just 
Life. And I can’t help it. You'll 
be better off. I love you. Tom.” 


She read it through but the 
words were without meaning or 
sense or purpose. 

“T’ve gone .. . 
I love you... .” 

Then something stirred slowly in 
her consciousness. Tiny invisible 
hands knocked against the doors 
of her wounded being. A _ voice 
cried to her and would not be still. 
Tom’s child! And he didn’t know. 
Might never know now. She had 
waited one day too long. She had 
failed to tell him. 

“Tom!” she cried to the empty 
house, the abandoned farm, the far 


can’t help it... 
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“Tom! 


horizon, the whole universe. 
Wait! Listen! You must!” 

But her cry brought no answer 
but its own echo and silence; si- 
lence, complete, final and terrible. 

“Tom!” she cried again, and slid 
down by his empty chair and un- 
used plate, and lay still. 


Whether the change that winter 
lay in New York or in himself, he 
could not tell, but Tom Farrell no 
longer fitted into the only life that 
he knew apart from Bessie and the 
farm. 

He guessed that his cronies’ 
heads were often together. He 
could almost hear them. 

“Farrell’s back,” they were say- 
ing. “Didn’t I tell you? Couldn’t 
stick marriage. Nice enough girl. 
A country girl who really cares 
about him. But you know Farrell. 
Farrell on a farm! Now, he’s back 
‘spouting.’ And you should hear 
him. By heavens, that man knows 
words.” 

But that was just it, Farrell 
thought. They were only words. 
Nothing more. They had no mean- 
ing but sound. He talked contin- 
ually. Anywhere .. . everywhere 

. on all kinds of subjects, until 
every other radical in the city 
longed to see him boiled in oil. But 
still he did not seem to say any- 
thing. He had nothing to say. The 
“two-bits” and “four-bits” that 
used to come flying in, in the old 
days, came no more now. Only 
nickels and dimes instead. And 
mighty few of those. It rained in- 
cessantly and the wind was more 
icy than snow would have been. 
Daily work came harder even than 
radicalism. Even the Letter-Shops 
—last sure resort of wandering 
men in great cities—were all but 
idle. Nomads shook their heads 























doubtfully around Cooper Union 
and The Arrow in Third Avenue 
and passed on. 

And the fact that he was a War 
veteran with a remarkable record 
seemed to mean nothing now at all. 
He found that New York was over- 
run with War veterans, all of ex- 
cellent service, and all of them out 
of jobs and penniless, as well as 
himself. Here, his past achieve- 
ments meant less and less, and he 
became less and less sure of him- 
self and his abilities. Street cars, 
subways and theaters were all very 
well. He had starved and suffered 
for them, sickened of nostalgia be- 
cause of them, back home in the 


hills. But what good were they 
now? He never had the price of 
them. They were more remote 


here than they had ever been there. 

Slowly, surely, he went back to 
“coffee-ands” instead of Bessie’s 
nourishing meals. He slept on an 
abandoned horseblanket spread on 
the floor of a lower East Third 
Street rear tenement, just off Ave- 
nue A. The room was lighted by 
candle-ends, and he and his pals 
of the soap-box gathered wooden 
crates behind Fourteenth Street de- 
partment stores for fuel in a rusty 
toy stove they had salvaged from 
an East River dump. He was very 
conscious that his sleeves were 
fraying, that his shoes needed new 
soles and that there was a stain on 
the brim of his hat. His shirts 
were nearly all in a First Avenue 
laundry, and likely to stay there, 
and his few intimate trinkets “in 
hock.” But he still walked his 
way, defiant and jaunty, daily thin- 
ner, whiter, and definitely older. 
Every night he wrote to Bessie. 
And every morning he destroyed 
what he had written, without mail- 
ing it. Only Lou Higgins and a 
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plug of chewing tobacco kept him 
going. 

Bessie! Damn that girl! As 
Higgins had said, the world was 
full of women. Then, why did he 
have to see the face of only one in 
front of him, night after night, 
pleading, . . . praying . . . crying? 
Why did the heels on the pave- 
ments, the wheels of the street cars, 
the echo of radios in front of music 
shops he passed, beat out the 
words: “Bessie! Bessie! Your 
wife! What are you doing here?” 

Once, he swung down to the Bat- 
tery to shake off her image. But 
he could not shake her off. The 
Battery was haunted. — Horribly 
haunted. It was here that he had 
brought her to see the boats on the 
day before they went to the coun- 
try to live. A cattle-scow went by 
with the lonesome cry of dumb 
creatures huddled helplessly to- 
gether on their way to die. He 
turned sick. Their cry brought the 
dairy at home into his mind, and 
then the fields, the well-stocked cel- 
lar, the cozy, odorous kitchen, the 
big, warm bedroom, and then Bes- 
sie again. Always Bessie! He re- 
membered Bessie with liniment for 
his back when he had had lumbago 
once; Bessie, making hot, creamy 
chocolate at ten o’clock at night 
when he felt suddenly, boyishly 
hungry; Bessie, folding his gar- 
ments, hiding his change to save it 
from himself for himself, and go- 
ing through all his pockets to gath- 


er it. How mad that had always 
made him! He could have beaten 
her for it. The final insult to his 


lost freedom. But why? After all, 
why? It was only because she 
cared. Cared deeply, consistently, 
terribly. Now, no one cared. No 
one at all. 


Women! Oh, yes, there were al- 
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ways women. For one price or an- 
other. Sometimes one, sometimes 
another. Not always money alone. 
But always a price nevertheless. 
But wives were different. They 
cost the heaviest price of all—your 
whole life’s individuality, inde- 
pendence, freedom. But they paid 
a price, too. He knew that now. 
It had taken him a long time to 
learn it. But he knew it now. 

Had she sold the old farm? Rent- 
ed it? What could she do with it? 
Only a girl alone. And that farm 
was her life. Yes, he had left her 
in a nasty mess. 

And she was young yet. Years 
younger than he. Still full of fun 
and fire and feeling. And she loved 


Love. Now, she was left suddenly 
without Love. He had robbed her 
of all that. And he had robbed 


her, too, for all time, of any place 
in the country scheme of things 
where lines are sharply defined. 
She could no longer travel with the 
younger set. She had left that be- 
hind her for him. And the doors 
of the married set were closed in 
her face. Married people go about 
in comfortable couples in the 
mountains. 

Then, a deadly thought struck 
him. But suppose... suppose... 
Bessie could not go on forever like 
that, alone. She was young and 
life is like that. Would the am- 
brosia of Love be only the gall of 
bitterness to her by now? Would 
her heart turn against him at last? 
Suppose he were to go back some 
day and find that Bessie was no 
longer the Bessie of old? No longer 
his Bessie? Suppose another man’s 
arms held the dear body that his 
arms had so often held, another 
man’s lips lay on the sweet girl lips 
where only his had a right to be? 
Suppose ... he stiffened. Would 
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there ... could there ... ever bea 
time when another man laughed 
and whispered intimate, shy, sweet 
confidences with Bessie in the 
friendly farmhouse bedroom long 
after the lamp was out and the 
world lay sweet with sleep about 
them? There had been very happy 
moments like that between them. 
Moments, sacred and dear, when 
you realized marriage as at no oth- 
er time. It wasn’t just a vow—a 
ring—a union. No, it was more. 
Much more. And those sleepy mo- 
ments, when your hearts came 
close and your lips confessed the 
deepest things of your soul that you 
could never get said, somehow, in 
daylight—they were marriage. But 
Bessie was young. And Bessie was 
alone. Abandoned. She had want- 
ed marriage. But he had wanted 
freedom. Bessie loved him. He 
knew that. But Love can be cruci- 
fied. Love can die at last in bitter- 


ness. And there were mountain 
men. Men of Bessie’s life and 
blood. ... 


He tore his thought back sharp- 
ly and began to curse. What a fool 
he was! Couldn’t he think of any- 
thing else but the one thing? He 
took his last nickel fiercely from 
his vest and rode uptown on the 
Broadway surface car. Surely Times 
Square could make him forget. 
The way he had hungered and 
thirsted for Times Square all those 
months in the mountains. And if 
money didn’t break pretty soon in 
New York, why there were still 
Chicago and Detroit and Los An- 
geles and Canada. Or even Eng- 
land and France. He knew them 
all so well. And already Lou was 
urging him feverishly westward ... 
or anywhere. They had gone so 
many times before that way. But 
even Lou was getting old. Tom 
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could not but see that. And some 
day he, too, would be old. Why, 
he was forty-seven right now. He 
put up a shaking hand to feel his 
thick hair. Hair, that needed cut- 
ting now. White! Prematurely, of 
course. And his mark of distinc- 
tion on the box. People always no- 
ticed it, commented on it. But 
white nevertheless. 

Times Square was impossible. 
It was here that he and Bessie had 
come on their wedding night, only 
three shining Aprils ago. The place 
was full of her. He saw her eyes 
everywhere. He heard her voice, 
her little cries of admiration and 
delight. He felt her fingers on his 
arm. 

To get rid of her, he plunged 
down a side street and tried to look 
in shop windows. But even they 
were full of women’s finery and 
foolish, pretty baby things. And 
they only made matters worse. Lou 
was over in Jersey for the night. 
The others were—God only knew 
where. And it came to Tom Far- 
rell suddenly that he was alone. 
Really alone in the world’s great- 
est city. Millions of people all 
about, laughing, talking, loving, go- 
ing home together; busy, happy, in- 
terested, important, belonging. But 
he had no one. No home. Be- 
longed nowhere. He was free at 
last. But he was alone. And then 
one of the supreme truths of the 
ages burst in upon his blind con- 
sciousness, like the flash of Pauline 
light. Why freedom — complete 
freedom—was the most terrible, 
the most tyrannical slavery of all. 

Just then, a girl passed him lead- 
ing a dog. A dog like Shep. The 
animal strained backward on his 
leash with a little whine, and leaned 
to sniff Farrell’s torn shoe. It was 
too much. Like a mute message 
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from Shep. His dog, and Bessie’s. 
He could not bear it. 

With that, Farrell swung east 
and ran blindly across town toward 
the Grand Central. Ran, fighting 
tears. Actual tears. He no longer 
had any idea where he was going. 
Or why. His brain was in a fog. 
A vast bewildered fog. He could 
hear Bessie singing somewhere, and 
calling. Calling him. And he could 
hear the low of his cattle waiting 
to be milked, the grunt of the hogs, 
the neigh of his horses as they 
recognized his step, the crow of the 
big Plymouth Rock at dawn, and 
Shep’s bark of welcome as he came 
toward the porch. He could smell 
griddlecakes and bacon and coun- 
try apples and coffee; hayfields and 
wild strawberries and barns, the 
soil of spring furrows and the 
brushfires of the fall. He could 
see appleblossoms and cornfields 
and goldenrod. .. . 

Bessie had been right. The farm 
had got him. The soil had taken 
him for its own. What was all this 
life beside it? Brick and stone, and 
slinking, sinister shadows and taw- 
dry, artificial electric light-signs, 
and sin and shallow night life that 
tried to be gay and ended by being 
ghoulish. Heat and noise and dirt 
and filthy smells in summer. Cold 
and noise and dirt and more filthy 
smells in winter. Poverty, misery, 
vice and loneliness. People, peo- 
ple, people; everywhere and always 
people, but never a last, living one 
of them a man’s own. And up 
there it must be early spring now. 
The green would be breaking 
through. Violets and hepaticas 
must be out. And young lambs 
everywhere. ... 

At the Grand Central, he flung 
himself down in the waiting-room, 
completely beaten out. His eyes 
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closed wearily. And for the first 
time in twenty years he prayed. 
Really prayed. Prayed to Bessie. 

“O Bessie ... Kid . . . I’ve flunked 
it. Help me out! Tell me what to 
do.” 

Something happened then. Some 
one touched him. He opened his 
eyes with a violent start. A big, 
shy lad stood in front of him hold- 
ing something in his hand. A 
friendly, awkward country lad of 
perhaps sixteen. 

“Mister . . . did you lose your 
ticket? It was layin’ by your feet 
when you was asleep.” 

Instinctively, Farrell started to 
say “No,” but the prayer he had 
just uttered suddenly sealed his 
lips. He took the ticket. Albany! 
Beyond Greendale! The moun- 
tains! Bessie! Home! ; 

“Oh, thanks! Thanks!” he said, 
almost wildly, so that the boy 
started in astonishment, “I couldn’t 
have gotten home if you hadn’t 
found it. I’m a lucky man.” 

Shaking in every limb and nerve, 
he looked at the clock. Seven min- 
utes more. Only seven minutes! 
The next instant, Tom Farrell was 
running toward the entrance to the 
New York Central. He was going 
home! 


It was after midnight when Far- 
rell reached the farm. All the way 
in from the Hudson he found only 
dark, huddled shapes that meant 
houses along the Leeds-Cairo road. 
There were almost no lights. The 
spring air was still bitter cold and 
ragged remnants of the snow he 
had missed that winter in New 
York still clung to the late April 
ditches. A low moon came out and 
flung the black peaks towering 
above him into sharp, lovely lines 
against the silver sky. He caught 
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his breath in genuine ecstasy at the 
sheer, unparalleled beauty of it all. 

At the path that led from the 
road to the farm, he stopped. He 
could not go in yet. And there 
were lights in the kitchen window 
and the front wing. Strange! At 
this hour. Late lights in Catskill 
winter nights usually mean only 
tragedy — sickness and death—in 
house or stable, unless. . . . He re- 
membered an old sea superstition 
of Lou’s. Lights in the window for 
a lost lover. Then the lamp was 
moved away and he knew that the 
light was not burning for him. He 
shivered. Bessie! 

But then it was possible—even 
probable—that Bessie no longer 
lived behind that black door. Their 
home — his home— probably shel- 
tered strangers now. He turned 
away and walked up and down in 
front of the place three or four 
times. Fear gripped him. 

But he took himself in hand. 
“See here!” he upbraided himself 
sharply, and turned up the famil- 
iar path. In the moonlight, he no- 
ticed a broken shutter in one of 
the front blinds and that the cellar 
wall was not banked with warming 
leaves as he had always banked it. 
Things were mournful, neglected, 
run-down. 

He stopped again uncertainly. 
Something was wrong. Bessie 
couldn’t be here. Well .. . he 
would look in the kitchen window 
just once anyway before he turned 
to go away. He took another step. 
And then a cry—a_ heart-rending 
cry broke the black night and a 
dark shape came hurling through 
the air and knocked him back- 
ward, almost sending him to the 
ground. The next instant, he was 
kneeling in the mountain mud of 
spring sobbing against a shabby, 





























shaggy coat. Old Shep! Waiting! 
Watching! Still faithful to his 
dumb belief that some day Farrell 
must come back. 

He crept to the kitchen window. 
Inside, two lamps were burning 
and a rack of clothes was drying 
by the roaring wood fire. The 
stove was red with it. And a huge, 
ponderous form in gingham moved 
from stove to sink-pump and back 
again. Old Maggie Martin, their 
neighbor; “Aunt Maggie Martin” to 
her whole community. He crept 
like a burglar fearing detection to 
the door—his own door. He put 
out a shaking hand and tried the 
old latch, very slowly, very cau- 
tiously. It lifted, and the door 
moved a hair’s breadth. He smelled 
catnip. The room was oppressive 
with it. One of the animals must 
be sick. He tried the latch again. 
The door was evidently unlocked. 
But the hinge squeaked, and Mag- 
gie Martin turned swiftly, her eyes 
big with apprehension. 

“Who’s that? Who’s there?” 

He could not answer, and she 
caught up the long bread knife 
from the table. 

“Answer me! I seen that door 
move. What you want here? You 
won’t find money. But we keep a 
good rifle and a phone.” 

He opened the door then and 
stood there white and shaking, his 
lips blue, his eyes haggard and des- 
perate, and all his failure and con- 
fession in his frayed coat and wet, 
torn shoes. 

“It’s me, Aunt Maggie. Just... 
me.” 

Maggie Martin dropped the bread 


knife. “For the love 0’ God! So 
it’s you, Tom Farrell! I told her. 
I al’ays told her. A bad penny 


comes back. There’s them ain’t 
never had it as soft in no slum as 
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they had it here in the hills, for all 
they laugh at ‘hicks’ and the rest 
of it. And I told her .. . I says, 
says I... Jest you wait! And 
he’ll be back when he gits down 
and out. He’ll come where he 
knows there’s bread jest like he 
come before.” 

Farrell threw up one arm to 
avert her words as though they 
were physical blows on his face. 

“Go on, Aunt Maggie, flay me! 
All you say is true enough, and I 
deserve it. But I’m beyond caring. 
I had to come home, that’s all. It’s 
all the home I’ve got on earth. And 
I want to see Bessie again. I don’t 
suppose she wants to see me. And 
I don’t blame her. But I do want 
to see her.” 

Maggie picked up a pot of boil- 
ing catnip tea and started to strain 
it carefully into a cup. Her big, si- 
lent body breathed infinite disdain. 
She did not answer. 

“What’s the catnip for?” he 
asked, thickly. “Stock sick?” 

“Bessie’s sick. Sick to dyin’. 
Didn’t look like she’d ever pull 
through. And you can’t blame her 
much, though no or’nary cuss like 
you’s worth it, that’s all... if you 
ask me. But what’s the girl got 
ahead of her? No strength in her 
to fight. No near folks of her own. 
No money. And a newborn kid on 
her hands... .” 

His bowed head came up then 
with a jerk. 

“What'd you say? Kid? Whose 
kid?” 

“Yourn! Of course! and hern! 
Whose d’you expect it was? Think 
she was same’s yourself? Well, 
she ain’t. I’ve knowed her all her 
days. And the Lord can’t make 
’em no cleaner and sweeter’n Bes- 
sie is, Tom Farrell.” 


“But Aunt Maggie .. . I didn’t 
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mean ... I didn’t know. For 
God’s sake, Woman, be merciful! 
Where is Bessie?” 

“Merciful!” Her voice was a 
mountaineer’s rage. “Was you 
merciful? And you come here talk- 
in’ mercy to me . . . who seen that 
poor girl goin’ alone through all 
her trouble after you walked out 
on her the one time ever’ woman 
on earth needs her man most?” 

“But where is she? Aunt Mag- 
gie . . . Aunt Maggie! Stop it! 
Where is she?” 

“In the front spare room .. . if 
you must know. I'd never tell you 
if I had my way. But it’s only her 
I'm _ thinkin’ of. She _ couldn’t 
breathe in the room you and she 
had ... after you lit out. And the 
little fella was born down here 
three days ago.” 

Tom Farrell finally reached the 
bedroom door on the other side of 
the sitting-room, though how he 
got there he did not know. 

Behind a folded newspaper, a 
little night-lamp burned. In its 
dimmed glow, Bessie lay white and 
spent, her fair hair falling loosely 
over the shoulders of her pink and 
white flannel nightgown. Her wide 
eyes were utterly absorbed by the 
bundled baby beside her. 

At the sight, something clutched 
Tom Farrell’s heart under his 
ragged coat until he felt that he 
was being flung into bottomless 
space from the back of a rocking, 
speeding comet. He reached across 
weakly and knocked at the bed- 
room door like a stranger. 

“Bessie!” he said, thickly—and 
could say no more. 

She looked up feebly then and 
tried to smile. And there was love 
in her eyes. But there was also 
hate. All his life he would remem- 


ber that look. Both love and hate 
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in the same moment. But there 
was no surprise. 

“You see...” she began, help- 
lessly, and couldn’t go on. 

He took a frightened step toward 
her. 

“He’s ours, Bessie?” 

She nodded and turned her white 
face away. 

“I thought you’d want to see him 
some day,” she said. “He’s three 
days old. And I’ve called him for 
you.” 

“But, Bessie, you didn’t tell me. 
And I never knew. You must be- 
lieve that, Bessie. I never knew.” 

“But your heart must have told 
you or you wouldn’t be here. 
You’ve come for him. Not for me. 


You didn’t want me. You ran 
away from me.” 

“O Bessie!” 
* She did not seem to hear—or 
heed. 


“Come and see him,” she said, 
softly, “he’s as much yours as 
mine.” 

“No he isn’t!” Farrell cried out 
in stern, swift justice. “You suf- 
fered for him. You almost died 
for him. Aunt Maggie just told 
me. And you had to go through 
everything here all alone . . . be- 
cause of me. Only because of me.” 

Step by step, he came nearer, un- 
til he could touch the flannel- 
swathed cocoon that was his first- 
born son. And Bessie laid the cov- 
ers back. 

He looked down upon a downy 
head and a puckered, red, little 
face like a dwarf’s. The eyes 
blinked unseeingly. The tiny mouth 
moved in a sucking movement. 
Farrell slipped his big hand slowly 
down along the little shape, until 
he found another hand. No bigger 
than a doll’s. And soft as crum- 
pled rose petals. He touched it 


























awkwardly, wonderingly. And for 
a single second he forgot Bessie. 
Forgot everything else in the world. 
The rose petals closed over his own 
big fingers. And something scald- 
ing hot ran up his arm like an elec- 
tric shock and ended in his heart. 
Tears came from somewhere then. 
His face was suddenly wet with 
them. This strange little gripping 
of rose petal flesh. What was it? 
How was it? His own flesh. And 
yet Bessie’s. And still another, a 
new flesh, never anywhere in the 
world before. And that wouldn’t 
be in the world now, but for him 
and for Bessie, their meeting and 
their love. ... 

He looked at her then. Looked 
long. And for the first time the 
hate faded out of her eyes. 

“I know,” she said. “I under- 
stand.” 

He lay down beside her, as she 
spoke to him, and she wrapped 
both her men—big and small—in 
her newly-made mother-arms, and 
wiped Tom Farrell’s tears away. 

At last, she said to him, “Are 
you going back, Tom?” 

He held her closer. “Never, Bes- 
sie. Never in this life, unless you 
drive me away ... as you honestly 
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ought to do. I’m going to stay. 
And I’m going to plow and sow and 
reap and gather. And be all that 
you and the boy want me to be.” 

“But the taste of Wild Apples, 
Tom? The call of the horizon? 
Lou Higgins?” 

“Tl always taste them, Bessie. 
Always hear the call. Always hun- 
ger for them. Always wonder 
about Lou and want to see him 
again. But I won’t need them any 
more, Bessie, and I'll fight all my 
life long to quit them, as a drunk- 
ard fights to quit his drink. I may 
be restless. I may be mean. I may 
run away to town for an hour or a 
day in the busiest part of the year, 
and leave everything behind. But 
this time Ill always come back. 
You won’t be able to lose me. And 
I'll say to myself, ‘It’s only that 
taste of Wild Apples again, Tom 
Farrell, and if you wander to the 
end of the world, you'll never find 
more than you’ve got right here.’ 
For all roads are made for anyway 
is to lead to the homes along them. 
And no road’s any good that doesn’t 
lead at last to a home at the end 
of it. And I’ve found the end of 
mine right now, Bessie. With you 
and the boy and the farm.” 

















ON THE MANNERLINESS OF THE BEAST 


By KATHERINE BreéGy, Lirtt.D. 


T happened to be the morning 
when ashes were collected along 
Main Street—a weekly rite, or a 
weekly orgy, accomplished through 
a storm of swirling cinders, with 
strange oaths and ejaculations from 
the collectors and forlorn ducking 
of heads and wiping of eyes from 
the innocent passersby. It was not 
a time when man or woman, either, 
loomed up very engagingly; in- 
deed, both seemed a little soiled, a 
little humiliated, as though by 
some memory of the ancient 
prophecy of dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes... 

The real hero of the whole noisy 
and noisome performance was the 
long-suffering horse—for not yet, 
except on the very proudest streets 
of the very proudest cities, had he 
been supplanted for this work by 
the mctor. All too obviously he 
was a plebeian, singled out for the 
dirty jobs of the world and never 
to be exhibited for any possible 
blue ribbon along with those sleek, 
sturdy work-horses—prosperous 
peasants and bourgeoisie of the 
equine community—who drew milk 
wagons and bread wagons, and 
who used once upon a time—and 
may once again—draw beer wag- 
ons. Yet it was he and he alone 
who stood out in all that confusion 
as a model of dignity and gentle 
manners. He heard but he did not 
heed the roars and imprecations of 
his driver, as though realizing that 
the poor man was not really cruel 
but just clamorous and ineffectual. 
He looked straight through the 
rough words as he looked through 


the rough ashes lodged in his eyes 
and coat, with patient forbearance. 
He was too patient, too simple- 
hearted, even to think of himself 
as a martyr. He was the servant 
of man; and far more exquisitely 
than any human servant—outside 
of polite comedy!—he knew his 
place. 

What is the secret of this per- 
ennial and more than physical 
meekness of the beasts of burden— 
what, but perhaps some immemo- 
rial mandate from a Power they 
recall even when man forgets? The 
ox could kill his goader with a sin- 
gle thrust of horn or hoof. The 
ass—hbeloved of the poets, who puts 
her feet down “daintily,” in Fran- 
cis Jammes’ word, and along with 
whom that delectable Frenchman 
has prayed that he may one day 
enter Paradise —really need not 
fall back upon an almost human 
obstinacy as her only defense. And 
evidently the manners of these 
creatures used to living beside man 
are more a matter of instinct than 
of acquisition, for they are never 
lost, except when an animal has 
been too obviously “spoiled” by 
human coddling. Even then, the 
spoiling is rather more prettily ac- 
complished than with over-in- 
dulged children. Your dog may 
devil you for unnecessary food or 
attention, but how charmingly the 
deviltry is performed—with lifted 
ear or paw, eagerly burning eyes, 
ingratiating bark, and that match- 
less concentration which no human 
being can quite approach! You 
would never be so foolish as to 
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yield if you were not persuaded 
that his whole heart was in the 
matter, and also a little flattered 
that he took your munificence so 
much for granted. . . . There are 
dogs which are exuberantly servile 
—as the horse is not, for all his 
serfdom, and as the cat has always 
scorned to be. But many a terrier 
might shame his busy and dis- 
tracted owner by the delicate, per- 
sistent grace of his “welcome 
home,” or his delicate, persistent 
devotion during illness or poverty. 
And what professional siren, from 
Cleopatra to the latest “movie 
vamp,” might not learn clubs and 
spades from the conscious or un- 
conscious enchantments, the alter- 
nate abandon and aloofness, of a 
congenitally enchanting pussy? 
Mr. Seton Thompson has tried 
to prove that animals are sensitive 
to and subject to nearly all the Ten 
Commandments: but who would 
wish to shadow their brief lives 
with the heavy Tables of the Law? 
Doubtless they have their own “nat- 
ural” code, which they usually 
obey and occasionally disobey— 
“even as you and I.” The law of 
the jungle is cruel; it is the law of 
strength against weakness, of des- 
perate competition, of the crude 
survival of the fittest. That is to 
say, it is strangely like the law of 
primitive or unregenerate man. 
And perhaps with beast as with 
man it is not the primal law of 
Eden, but one twisted and pervert- 
ed by the mysterious phenomenon 
of Original Sin. Who can believe 
that in the beginning there was not 
friendship and understanding be- 
tween innocent man and innocent 
animal? How many of us far-from- 
innocent human beings still wince 
in pained humiliation when the 
wild creatures of the woods—or 
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even the neighborly birds across 
our doorsills—flee from our com- 
ing with a terror handed down by 
bitter ancestral experience? . 
No, we are scarcely equipped to 
judge the morals of the brute crea- 
tion: although apparently we have 
been appointed their divinities and 
protectors. Domestic animals seem 
certain of the fact, in spite of 
our many failures—and they obey 
us, on the whole, quite as well as 
we obey our own unfailing Divin- 
ity. 

But their manners,—toward us, 
at least, if not toward one another 
—are obvious: and our own do not 
always shine by comparison. How 
many human beings can ask a fa- 
vor as simply, as persistently, yet 
as gracefully as the untutored 
beast? How many can thank, when 
the favor is granted, with such con- 
fident rightness? It is well to as- 
sure ourselves that the cow soon 
forgets her stolen calf; it is well, 
indeed, for all of us that no beast 
can long remember the thousand 
necessary or needless cruelties of 
man. But those who have heard 
the all-night, pathetic lowing of 
that creature after the loss she can 
never understand—or have watched 
the puzzled pain of the little cat 
whose playmate and first-born has 
suddenly been snatched from her 
side—know that there is at least 
one moment when these humble 
four-footed mothers have had the 
right to cry out to the Mother of 
Sorrows. And not a few of us, 
“created a little lower than the an- 
gels,” might learn from the uncom- 
plaining patience with which many 
a beast bears mortal pain, and the 
silent, pitiful dignity—crown of all 
gentle mannerliness!—with which 
it pays the final debt of its mor- 
tality. 
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It is, indeed, a curious irony and 
egotism, a blind and curious lack 
of manners in the human creature, 
which makes us label not merely 
our natural but our uglier sides 
“animal” or “beastly.” It has never 
been the way of saint or of poet. 
The austere Jerome was tender 
enough with his lion—the Little 
Man of Assisi lived in gracious in- 
timacy with Brother Wolf as with 
Sister Lark; while St. Giles comes 
down the corridors of sacred tradi- 
tion accompanied by his little doe, 
as St. Roch by his dog. It was not 
poetic extravagance but rather a 
sense of poetic justice which in- 
spired Louise Imogen Guiney to 
hope for the day when all creatures 
of “fur and feather” might proffer 
man their pardon—since surely he 
has little enough to pardon them! 
And Mr. Belloc would have us 
speak of the Holy Animals when 
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we speak of the Holy Family of 
Bethlehem. After all, why not? 
Nothing concerning the Nativity 
can have been accidental. It may 
well be that we press close to some 
mystic secret of creation, of broth- 
erhood—some secret never wholly 
to be recaptured this side of Eter- 
nity—when we recall that the Son 
of God, stooping to become Man, 
wished to be attended not only by 
the angels, not only by His chosen 
Mother and the faithful Joseph, not 
only by simple shepherd and wise 
king, but also by the beasts of the 
earth. There are countless legends 
about that favored ox and ass: one 
of the loveliest and most persistent 
assures us that they had the man- 
nerliness to kneel in the Divine 
Presence—and to keep the Baby 
warm with their sweetly minister- 
ing breath. It would be very like 
them! 
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By KATHLEEN O’NEILL-BAILEY 


OW quaint you are, my dear, 
And what a wistful smile there lies 
Round your sweet lips that were so seldom kissed, I fear: 
No hint of mischief nor of glad surprise, 
No romping, laughing eight-year-old are you, 
Child with the grave blue eyes. 


Soft hair that frames your face— 

A velvet band across the gold; 

And how came roses in your cheeks, who did not race, 
Nor play with others, you who were so old? 

Tell me what you still ponder sadly, child, 


Still—life or death?—behold? 























WHERE CENTURIES MEET 


By LEonorA ARENT, PH.D. 


N all Norway no church loomed 
more peaceful and white than 
the large stone church at which the 
little girl, Ragnild, stared solemn- 
ly. Inside and out, the building 
was plastered with an excellence 
admitting no crack or flaw through 
the ravages of time. During the 
service she would withdraw, a lit- 
tle fearfully, her attention from the 
sermon in order to gaze with fas- 
cination on the plastering which 
she had been informed hid “im- 
ages.” Often after leaving church 
to walk down to the boat she would 
give voice to her deep perplexity: 

“Father, why did those men of 
long ago cover all the walls of our 
church with plaster?” 

“To hide the images, Ragnild.” 

“The images the Catholics had 
put there?” 

“Yes.” 

“When, Father?” 

“We are not sure. Some believe 
the church was built in the elev- 
enth century.” 

“What do images look like? Why 
should they be covered?” 

“Ragnild, my child, God is not 
pleased with images—or the Cath- 
olic Church. Let us not talk any 
more about this.” 

But he had never been impatient 
with her, and she had often ven- 
tured to repeat her questions on 
later Sundays. Always the grave, 
quiet man had closed the little ef- 
fort with his regular reminder of 
God’s displeasure with the Catholic 
Church. In time he added the 
statement that Catholics prayed 
mistakenly to Mary more than to 


God, and that she must be grateful 
that Norway had long since learned 
the truth that made men free— 
from the Catholic Church, it 
seemed. 

Later she was to learn more 
thoroughly the theological teach- 
ings which had supplanted Catholi- 
cism in the little northern kingdom 
—learn them as had her father be- 
fore her, and many, many genera- 
tions before him. And these teach- 
ings were to be imbibed so deeply 
by her that when her own time 
came to guide her own sons and 
daughters they too would be taught 
that Catholicism is a menace to be 
guarded against more closely than 
war, famine and pestilence—since 
these can but harm the body while 
Catholicism harms the soul. 

But the Blessed Mother had kept 
one little aperture open, and 
through this opening was to be 
drawn later the cable linking cen- 
turies and binding hearts. 

Now on this warm autumn day 
she was content as a child to cling 
happily to her father’s hand as he 
lingered in the churchyard at the 
close of the services. His eyes 
dwelt lingeringly on the fair scene 
before him. To the east lay the 
attractive home of the minister and 
his family,—a broad stretch of 
acres and a cluster of substantial 
buildings making up the prosper- 
ous prestegaard. Southward the 
blue-gray ocean stretched in sub- 
lime majesty, the rhythmic wash 
of its heavy waves breaking in 
stately swell against the break- 
water bordering the entire south- 
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ern side of the prestegaard. Sur- 
rounding the whole churchyard and 
extending afar off into the northern 
hills was the dusky green of the 
Norway pines; and ever their shiv- 
ering branches sighed around the 
mystery of death and life. 
death and life met within the pre- 
cincts of the churchyard itself. No 
trees were left in that great rec- 
tangle walled by a stone wall kept 
clean by the hand of time. Instead 
the dear dead slept there. All 
around the church, clustered to the 
north and south and east and west, 
were the graves of men and women 
and boys and girls—children all of 
the North, sleeping within the com- 
mon resting place, hearing noth- 
ing of the mystic call of the un- 
fathomable ocean, the yearning 
sigh of the pines, the low voices of 
the living walking among their 
dead. But Ragnild had eyes only 
for the church building itself, white 
and aloof and peaceful. And when 
her father turned to walk down to 
the boat, she began again softly: 

“Father, tell me about the church 
long ago... .” 


With the passing of childhood 
came an increase of the reticence 
of strong hearts of the mystic 
North. Ragnild, maid and wife 
and mother, grew in depth of feel- 
ing and intensity of thought. Faith- 
fully she passed on her own train- 
ing, guiding as she had been guid- 
ed. One of her daughters, Helen, 
moved to the United States of 
America after she grew to young 
womanhood. There she met a 
young Norseman, and married him, 
and threw her splendidly brave 
young strength into building a new 
home in the new land. 

“A wonderful country, dear!” 
her husband would exclaim in pas- 
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sionate gratitude. “This is a coun- 
try where our work may bring 
fruit a hundredfold!” 

And so they worked, and 
dreamed dreams, and saw visions, 
and saw too the work of their 
hands established upon them. And 
though they came in time to ques- 
tion their earlier unquestioning be- 
lief in the many doctrines of the 
state Church in the country they 
had left behind in the far North, 
yet both retained the impressions 
of their youth in one fixed matter 
—a dread and aversion regarding 
the theology of the Catholic Church 
as this theology had been present- 
ed to them. But the Virgin most 
patient had not grown weary of re- 
membering the aperture prepared 
earlier. 

What was the opening through 
which could be drawn the begin- 
ning of a cable to link the Catholic 
faith of the centuries of long ago 
in Norway with the same faith in 
the heart of a daughter of the 
North though born in the New 
World? None other than a prayer 
in which reverent mention was 
made of the Virgin Mary. Back in 
the land of the midnight sun, the 
thoughtful Ragnild of the quiet 
speech and the ardent heart, yield- 
ing conscious obedience to a creed 
antagonistic to Catholicism, had yet 
taught her children an evening 
prayer beginning with a plea to 
Jesus, the Son of jomfruen Maria. 
She had given them no explanation 
of her reason for insisting upon 
this particular prayer, but she had 
seen to it that the prayer was 
learned. And years after she had 
passed away, her daughter Helen, 
in the far-off country across the 
seas, one day passed on the knowl- 
edge to her own daughter Bess,— 
and linked that information to- 























gether with that pertaining to the 
old white stone church standing in 
quiet aloofness through the cen- 
turies. 

The subject was introduced 
through the reading of a Norwegian 
newspaper, in which were recount- 
ed the facts that sentiment in a 
certain region had reached the 
point where plans were underfoot 
to remove the plastering hiding 
what Ragnild had always called 
“images” in the stately stone 
church; that sons and daughters of 
Norway who had become residents 
or citizens of the United States, but 
who still retained interest in this 
particular region or church in Nor- 
way and who might desire to as- 
sist financially in the great work 
of restoration, were to be given an 
opportunity thereto; and that vari- 
ous committees, stationed at vari- 
ous places, would aid in carrying 
on the work of receiving contribu- 
tions and sending them on to the 
proper authorities. 

Helen read the article aloud to 
her husband. Both were silent for 
a while, but the quietness of their 
bearing hid nothing of the distress 
they felt at the news. Bess noticed 
the gentle firmness with which 
they agreed that no money was to 
be sent for such a project. A little 
later mother and daughter were 
alone for the afternoon. Bess had 
been observing for some time how 
thoughtful her mother was, when 
the latter spoke without preamble. 

“When I was a little girl,” she 
said with evident shyness, “Mother 
taught me, among other prayers, a 
prayer referring to Jesus, born ‘av 
jomfruen Maria.’” 

Then silence fell. There was 
nothing further said, then or later, 
about the prayer, although Helen 
told her daughter the explanation 
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of the plastering in the old stone 
church. But Bess never forgot,— 
even as the mother had never for- 
gotten. It had never occurred to 
Bess to doubt the correctness of 
her parents’ attitude toward the 
Catholic Church; the saintly moth- 
er and ardently spiritual father 
had taught her of God both through 
their words and their lives; but 
their aversion to the teachings of 
Catholicism had ruled out of her 
mind any possibility, humanly 
speaking, of a change in her own 
attitude toward the religion of 
dreadful error. 

Human possibility, however, sets 
no bounds to infinite mercy. Cen- 
turies before,—endless centuries, 
according to man’s reckoning, but 
short in the sight of the Infinite 
as the fleeting sands of the hour- 
glass,—Christ in the tabernacle had 
blessed with His Real Presence the 
stone church of the high steeple 
surmounted by the cross. Night 
after night that cross had lifted to- 
ward the peace of the starlit heav- 
ens; the church had watched si- 
lently by the dark swell of the 
ocean; the churchyard had rested 
dreamily under the brooding, blue- 
black sky of mystery; the peace- 
ful graves had silvered under the 
soft light of the moonbeams. And 
then came the sad time when 
Christ no longer dwelt on the altars 
of the great stone church. And 
the centuries went by .. . and the 
ocean rolled in mighty protest... 
and the nights set free the weary 
dying . . . and the days finally 
erased from the memories of men 
the warm love of the Great Mother 

. and yet in the hearts of many 
were echoes of a long-dimmed past 
that found such expression at last 
as a mother’s teaching her chil- 
dren in hushed reserve a little 
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prayer breathing recognition of the 
Virgin Mary. O clement, O loving, 
O sweet Virgin Mary! 


Some years passed by before 
Bess happened to look into some 
old books brought from Norway by 
her father and mother. One, a 
song book, “psalmebog,” dated 
1868, did indeed bring a vague per- 
plexity to her inquiring mind, with 
its expressions of Hoimesse and 
Alle-Helgens dag, but since neither 
High Mass nor All-Saints’ Day held 
any personal interest for her she 
brushed the puzzlement aside. Lat- 
er came college; but by that time 
much study of her Bible, much 
prayer, much reflection concerning 
the reverent and prayerful teaching 
of her parents had led her far away 
from the faint beginnings of inter- 
est in the Catholic Church. Later 
still, she was to remember with a 
feeling akin to awe that during a 
chance meeting with a Catholic 
priest he had said to her: “Go far 
enough back in Norway, and you 
will find that your ancestors were 
Catholic.” 

Only by that time she knew the 
meeting was not a chance one; but 
that of His infinite mercy the faint 
stirrings of curiosity she had felt 
as a child regarding the Catholic 
Church had been woven into strong 
cords of interest, and that these 
cords were drawing together the 
past and present. Moreover, the 
day she became rosary-conscious 
was one of the times she was to 
remember always in the years to 
come. 

She and Katherine, college stu- 
dents together, were waiting for 
their street car. As it screeched 
around the bend to begin its grind- 
ing protest against the up-hill 
climb leading to the car stop, they 
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ferreted into their purses with cus- 
tomary last-minute haste to find 
exact carfare. Even as Bess tri- 
umphantly extracted hers the car 
bore down upon them. 

“Bess, please!” ejaculated Kath- 
erine, thrusting her rosary into 
her friend’s hand after freeing the 
beads from a tangled mass; “hold 
this rosary.” 

“Yes,” said Bess laconically as 
the car crunched to an abrupt stop; 
“but I do not like to hold a rosary.” 

Extracting carfare while she was 
scrambling aboard held Katherine’s 
attention for the moment. No soon- 
er had they captured seats, how- 
ever, than she turned gleefully to 
her companion. 

“Did you mean that?” she asked, 
holding out her hand for her ro- 
sary. 

“I meant it.” Bess felt as sober 
as she looked, and she returned the 
rosary with an irrepressible little 
shudder of distaste. “I felt as 
though I were holding a lot of 
worms.” 

Nor did Katherine’s complete col- 
lapse into silent mirth during the 
rest of the drive alter for Bess a 
whit of the aversion she had been 
experiencing in connection with the 
rosary. 

But the Queen of the Rosary un- 
derstood. She would wait. Queen 
of angels and patriarchs and proph- 
ets and apostles and martyrs and 
confessors and virgins and saints, 
she would continue praying for all 
those for whom her dear Son had 
died. She knew well that in His 
sight a thousand years were but as 
a watch in the night. 


The time came, however, when 
Bess faced fully the fact that con- 
stant re-statement of theology in the 
non-Catholic world made a_ back- 




















ground of bewilderment against 
which the Catholic Church stood 
out in high relief in even claiming 
freedom from error in official doc- 
trine; and in spite of her shrink- 
ing from Catholicism she could not 
hide from herself the diametrically 
opposed assertions in the field of 
private judgment. The demands 
of her intellect during this her 
transition period forced her into 
years of study and prayer, and 
during the entire journey of her 
search for God, every step of the 
way was made doubly hard because 
of her inherited distrust of the 
Catholic Church. But there came 
at last the wondrous hour when 
faith came with its gift of certainty 
and peace, and when Bess, in swift 
and burning ardor, was received 
into the Catholic Church. 

And only a few months there- 
after—God’s ways being past find- 
ing out—she was on the wide, wide 
ocean, traveling toward the Nor- 
way she had never seen and the 
cousins she had never known. 

Out of the crowding experiences 
those months in Norway afforded 
her, three remain vividly—and one 
great hope. 

The poignant joy of meeting 
loved ones had filled the first eve- 
ning with emotion akin to pain. 
Then came the first morning fol- 
lowing. 

Bess reéntered her room after 
breakfast to find her cousin Helen 
standing white and motionless, 
holding in her hand the rosary Bess 
had slipped under her pillow be- 
fore going to sleep. She knew— 
dear God, how well she knew!— 
the shock Helen had experienced; 
but she smiled into the horrified 
eyes meeting hers, and held out 
her hand for the rosary. 

“Min rosenkrans!” 
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Yes, her rosary at last. 

“Bess! ... You! ... A Catholic! 
... Why?” 

She told her stricken cousin then, 
very gently indeed, and in few 
words, that she was a Catholic be- 
cause she had learned that the 
Catholic Church is the Church 
Christ founded. But her heart was 
torn at the pity of the thought that 
the faith of her fathers of long, 
long ago had been wiped out of the 
stanch little Northern kingdom. 

Nothing more was said that day 
by either regarding the Catholic 
Church; and, indeed, the matter 
was not referred to again during 
the entire visit, save once. And 
that once constitutes her second 
vivid recollection. One afternoon 
they two were alone together, with 
no one else to intrude upon their 
confidences. Bess remained silent, 
believing that Helen wanted to un- 
burden her heart. And after a 
while the sad story was told of a 
brave, bright, lovable boy,—a 
young kinsman who had died sud- 
denly, far away from Helen and 
all the rest of his family holding 
him dear; of the group of mourn- 
ers asking Helen to be the one to 
speak to the old pastor to acquaint 
him with the news and to arrange 
funeral plans; of her own grief re- 
garding the death of the lad for 
whom she had cared with almost a 
mother’s love, and of the profound 
sorrow on the part of the aged pas- 
tor who had watched the gallant 
youth in pride and affection through 
the years. 

“We wept together, Bess,” she 
continued, her tears again falling 
fast in recollection. “And then he 
said to me that we would say a 
prayer together for his soul.” 

Bess was careful not to betray by 
word or movement her intense sur- 
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prise. A minister of the State 
Church of Norway praying for the 
soul of one departed! 

“*Because, Helen,’ he said to me, 
‘we may indeed pray for the 
dead.’” 

And Bess let the torn heart find 
relief in tears for some time be- 
fore she ventured to let her answer 
slip softly into the quiet room: 

“Yes, Helen. We may indeed 
pray for the dead.” 

Then Helen told her how she 
had knelt with her old pastor and 
had found comfort in the prayer 
for the soul of their loved one out 
in the wide, wide eternity of God. 

The Catholic faith wiped out in 
Norway? With hearts of good men 
and women clinging closely to the 
truth as they had been taught to 
see it, how could the Blessed Moth- 
er fail to remind her Son that two 
of His children were reaching out 
to the Catholic faith coming down 
to them in spite of their failing to 
recognize it and were praying for 
the soul of one departed? O Mary, 
Comforter of the afflicted, pray for 
Norway, where once your dear Son 
tabernacled on Catholic altars! 


The third experience remaining 
vividly in Bess’ memory was the 
supreme experience for her: assist- 
ing at Mass and receiving Com- 
munion in the Catholic church at 
Oslo,—and hearing the congrega- 
tion recite the rosary. The mar- 
vel of knowing that again Catholi- 
cism was entering the nation of her 
ancestors mingled overpoweringly 
with the awe she felt at the gener- 
osity of God in having brought her 
into His Church. The deep emo- 
tion she felt at the sight of the 
large congregation of devout men 
and women, kneeling in turn to re- 
ceive Holy Communion at the 
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hands of God’s priest, overwhelmed 
her as it merged into personal 
thanksgiving at her own privilege 
in receiving the Body and Blood, 
Soul and Divinity of Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Then, in wave upon wave of de- 
votion, the prayers of the Rosary 
rolled out toward the sea of love 
that sweeps toward the throne of 
the One Who remembered all when 
He said: “And other sheep I have, 
that are not of this fold; them also 
I must bring, and they shall hear 
My voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd.” 

And Bess, who ever since her re- 
ception into the Catholic Church 
had found the English language the 
natural one to use in praying the 
prayers of the rosary, now found 
herself—in an ecstasy of gratitude 
at the amazing universality of 
God’s grace—opening the Norwe- 
gian prayerbook, the bdnnebok, 
and joining the prayers in the Nor- 
wegian language—the language of 
her grandmother, Ragnild; the 
earlier language of her father and 
mother; the language of the dear 
dead who had lived so long before 
that their memory lay with God. 
And she too joined audibly in the 
great Our Father: 

“Fader vor, Du, som er i him- 
MM sce 

Then along the waves of prayer 
her cry swept out also to the Moth- 
er whom she had only recently 
learned to recognize as her own: 

“Hil dig, Maria, fuld av 
naade! .. .” 

And again she was in the sacred 
room in Nazareth, seeing the bril- 
liant radiance surrounding the 
Blessed among women assenting to 
the unfolding of the divine plan; 
again she was hurrying behind the 
Blessed Virgin on the holy visit 
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where countless hosts of God kept 
witness; again she hastened under 
star-sprinkled sky of mystery to 
come to the manger and kneel be- 
fore the Infant Jesus, Whose Moth- 
er adored Him first; again she jour- 
neyed to the temple of Jerusalem 
and saw Simeon in a divine light 
holding Jesus in his arms; again 
she found Him in the temple, her 
Lord and her Savior. And Mary 
was always there, and the mystery 
was joy. 

“Hil dig, Maria, fuld av 
naade!.. .” 

Then the sorrowful facts came 
crowding: She saw the death dews 
falling in the dusky garden of suf- 
fering, and glimpsed the agony and 
bloody sweat of the Master. She 
found Him in the bleak morning, 
and sickened at the sight of the 
torturing of the scourging. She 
lingered in the common hall near 
the purple-robed Savior, and shud- 
dered in remorse at sight of the 
brutal crowning, the jeering, and 
mocking, and blows. She stumbled 
behind Him as He carried the cross 
He bore for her, and winced to be- 
hold the three falls He endured, the 
cruel stripping of the garments, the 
remorseless nailing to the cross. 
She sobbed to see the closing phase 
of the long agony—the feet wound- 
ed at the close of the hard journey, 
the side riven in a last thrust at 
the Sacred Heart, the hands pierced 
in a final return for healing. But 
Mary stayed by her in her sorrow, 
and reminded her not to let Jesus 
die in vain. 

“Hil dig, Maria, fuld av 
naade! .. .” 


O, thanks be to God! The suf- 


fering was ended. Once more in 
the rosy glow of Easter morning 
she stood in flooding glory before 
the Risen Lord! Once more she 
too tarried by the group on the 
Mount of Olives to see Him ascend 
to heaven, a Conqueror and a King. 
Once more she knelt in the upper 
room at Jerusalem to witness the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
apostles. Once more she saw the 
Blessed Mother carried into heaven 
to be reunited with her Son for- 
ever. Once more she saw His Moth- 
er crowned in a flaming glow of 
splendor. Ah, it was glorious 
throughout! and Mary, most power- 
ful, most merciful, most faithful, 
looked down toward the poor, ban- 
ished children of Eve crying to her, 
and saw them smiling at her 
through their tears. 


And so Bess carries in her heart 
always the great hope that Norway 
may find the way back to the Cath- 
olic Church; and that in the great 
stone church where plastering has 
been removed from walls in the in- 
terest perhaps of both art and de- 
votion, the day may yet dawn when 
the Jast vestiges of distrust have 
disappexred, and Christ Jesus, Pris- 
oner of love in the tabernacle, is 
once again among men there also. 
To this end she prays, and some- 
times her prayer slips into the 
tongue of the sturdy little northern 
kingdom: 

“Hil dig, Maria, fuld av naade, 
Herren er med dig; velsignet er du 
iblandt kvinederne, og velsignet er 
dit livs frugt, Jesus. Hellige Marie, 
Guds moder, bed for os syndere, nu 
og i vor dédstime. Amen.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE changing world that con- 

fronts us is both new and old. 
It is never wholly what it used to 
be, and therefore the old rules are 
never wholly reliable. It is never 
entirely new, and therefore we are 
fools if we do not look for guidance 
in the book of experience. Yet ex- 
perience is a very big book. The 
history of man has a stupendous 
range, and to find in his history the 
precedents from the past which 
really apply to the immediate mo- 
ment is not so simple as many 
would like to believe. One can 
learn from history. And no man 
should pretend to g»vern men who 
has not steeped his mind in the hu- 
man tradition. But what history 
teaches is above all humility, that 
pride of opinion and easy certainty 
are folly, and then that he who 
would search for the lessons of ex- 
perience will never reach the end. 
Daily he must put to the test of 
his clearest insight into the imme- 
diate what he thinks he has gath- 
ered from the books he has read 


and the stories he has heard. 
—Watter LipPpMANN. 


Turn over the pages of any news- 
paper, or of what used to be called 
the literary magazines, or look at 
the book lists of the publishers. 
You will see the results of our eco- 
nomic earthquake everywhere. It 
is a good time for speculation in 
facts and ideas, a bad time for lit- 
erature. Belles lettres of high qual- 
ity that is not propaganda, not pro- 
test or investigation, has been 
scarce for two years now. The pub- 





lic is not much interested in litera- 
ture as such—-neither it might be 
said are the writers. They are flus- 
tered, and their books are flustered. 
If we had a Tennyson, a Fielding, 
a Jane Austen, a Thackeray, a 
Hawthorne, or an Emerson, they 
would have to wait till the storm 


is past.. 
—Henry Serer Cansy. 


The object of a university is the 
advancement of knowledge. It has 
no interest in education except as 
it contributes to this end. It may 
therefore properly carry on two 
types of educational activities: in- 
vestigation of the educational proc- 
ess, and the education of people to 
advance knowledge. “Education 
for citizenship,” for example, has 
no place in a university except as 
an object of study. If the univer- 
sity could rid itself of its supposed 
obligations to train youth for life, 
it might be able to devote more at- 
tention, if not more money, to its 
peculiar task, the promotion of 


scholarship. 
—Ropsert Maynarp Hutcuins, in The Yale 
Review, Summer. 


Most of the treaties by which the 
Eurpoean nations have divided the 
spoils of empire are textbooks in 
hypocrisy. 

—REINHOLD Niesunr, Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society. 


Our newspapers have recently 
had much to say about the perse- 
cutions now being endured by the 
Jews of Germany and relatively lit- 
tle to say about the persecutions 
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which the Catholics are enduring 
in Mexico and Spain. . . . Unbeliev- 
ers have been wont to mock at the 
frenzied fashion in which the faith- 
ful have pursued those who dif- 
fered with them on what seemed 
trivial points of doctrine, and it has 
been their boast that tolerance is 
the child of indifferentism or no 
faith. This boast is made ridicu- 
lous by the actions of those coun- 
tries [Spain, Mexico and Russia] 
which have fallen now into the 
hands of the anti-clerics. The Rus- 
sian atheists have put their heel 
upon the neck of all religion and 
have declared themselves intent 
upon its systematic extermination. 
In Spain and in Mexico the Cath- 
olic Church . . . has been the object 
of bitter repressions and confisca- 
tions. Irreligious intolerance has 
shown itself quite as ferocious and 
unreasoning as religious intolerance 
did in the darkest days of its power 
and pride. 


—Tuomas Lomax Hunter, in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, June 10th. 


There is so much in present day 
literature that passes for mysti- 
cism. There is only one sort. Its 
object is God, and the way thither 
is sanctity, sanctity fed by grace 
through the sacramental channels 
of the Church. It is a hard way, 
but it is terribly sane, and there is 
no other. A vague idealism, an im- 
pulsive naturalism, a sentimental 
altruism, a psychic sense,—of each 
of them it may be said as the 
French officer said of the charge of 
Balaclava, “It is magnificent, but it 


is not war.” 
—Biancue Mary KEeEty. 


Every writer has an audience in 
view, and it may well be doubted if 
the Bedfords, the Drurys, and the 
Herberts [patrons of John Donne] 
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were worse influences than the li- 
braries and the newspaper pro- 
prietors who fill the office of patron 


nowadays. 
—Virncinta Wootr, Second Common Reader. 


I do not think for a minute that 
a revival of religion would immedi- 
ately or directly alter our economic 
machinery even by the turning of a 
single thumb-screw. The church, 
even a revived church, is not called 
upon to go tinkering round with a 
pair of economic pliers in one hand 
and a political monkey wrench in 
the other. The business of the 
church is neither to build the ma- 
chinery nor to repair it, but to de- 
clare the purposes that ought to 
dominate its architects and oper- 
ators. The importance of organ- 
ized religion to our world will be 
measured not in terms of the social 
legislation it has introduced, but 
in terms of the legislators it has so- 
cially inspired; not by the profit- 
sharing enterprises it has estab- 
lished, but by the profit-sharing 
motives it has created. . . . Organ- 
ized religion to regain its signifi- 
cance will be specific enough if it is 
as specific as Jesus was; it will be 
potent enough if it makes right- 
eousness as much a pressing this- 
worldly concern as He made it and 
as little a matter of symbolic eva- 


sion or of hope deferred. 
—SrTantey Hien, in Harper’s, May. 


The new Chicago Fair . . . finds 
an America not only gasping un- 
der the impact of political problems 
but inchoate and disorganized in 
the national mind. Progress has 
been a bit too much for it... . Vast 
numbers of people who know noth- 
ing at all about anything in par- 
ticular forty years ago know some- 
thing imperfectly about everything 
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now. The nomenclature of the sci- 
entist has become the jargon of the 
public, the secrets of the wilderness 
are the property of the movie fan. 
... The excitement, the tautening 
of the spirit that come from sur- 
prising the unknown are lost to a 
day that drinks in pictures on the 
screen along with its mother’s milk. 
It is small wonder that under the 
constant bombardment of the 
senses literature is confused, 
thought is adrift, life without sym- 
metry. Perhaps another forty 
years, and a new World’s Fair will 
find that progress has been not 
merely change but codérdination. It 
is the opportunity of literature to 


make it so. 
—Saturday Review of Literature, June 3d. 


Let the philanthropic Christian 
... take note of the fact that only 
the philanthropic work which is 
done directly or overtly for God 
glows with the selfless passion that 
gives power. A theocentric religion 
is the best starting point for that 
social reform which all now have 
at heart: and a sacramental reli- 
gion gives it both philosophic sanc- 
tion and spiritual support. The 
rich amalgam of humanity and 
spirituality—the love of man which 
is born of the love of God and 
therefore shares in the energy of 
the Divine Charity—this is the 
Christian hope of the future. It 
seems therefore that the elements 
which the Oxford Movement 
brought back into English Chris- 
tianity are those best calculated to 


feed and steady that flame. 


—Evetyn Unpernis, in the Hibbert Jour- 
nal, April. 


In our day, the methods of criti- 
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cism, of the analysis and dating of 
documents, and of the apparatus 
of learning generally, have run 
themselves to a stop. Critics of 
critics of critics have become more 
interested in each other than in the 
literary reality before them. The 
addition of another Isaiah to that 
anonymous crowd seems more im- 
portant than the heart-cry, “Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye, my people!” 
A suspected crack in the unity of 
Ezekiel’s Book is more than the 
problems of Ezekiel’s strange and 
cracked personality, than the maj- 
esty of the Valley of Dead Bones, 
or the glory of The Burden of Tyre. 
Critics are now fairly devouring 
each other. And through it all, 
and because of it all, the Old Testa- 
ment has fallen on evil days. A 
battle ground of professional crit- 
ics cannot interest those who read 
and think. 


—Quoted in the Princeton University Press 
Almanac, March, 1933. 


The material things of life have 
always been the most appealing to 
us. It has been our theory that 
wealth covered a multitude of sins, 
including the sin of ignorance. I 
wonder if it isn’t a fair statement 
that while we have indulged our- 
selves liberally in education, we 
have not done this so much for the 
sake of education itself or to add 
to the culture and graciousness of 
life, but because of the general be- 
lief that by educating ourselves and 
our children we have been making 
it more possible to win in the race 
for the acquisition of wealth. The 
fate of the schools is the most im- 
portant question before the Amer- 
ican people today. 


—SecreTany Harowp L. Ickes, at the Nation- 
al Education Association Convention. 
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BOOK REVIEWING REVIEWED 


By Mary SInToN LEITCH 


R. J. P. PRIESTLEY has re- 
marked that publishing 
would be a jolly business if it were 
not for the authors. He might have 
observed with equal truth that writ- 
ing would be a jolly business if it 
were not for the book-reviewers. 

Perhaps there is no more press- 
ing need in the American literary 
world to-day than that of reform in 
book criticism. Yet it is after all, 
not so much on behalf of the au- 
thors that I would plead this neces- 
sity, but for the sake of the be- 
wildered reading public. To effect 
any appreciable improvement 
would seem, however, to be, for 
the present at least, impossible. 

The obstacles in the way are 
many. There is the low esteem in 
which the review is held. “In my 
innocence I had supposed,” cries 
Sinclair Lewis, presumably out of 
the depths of a vast disillusion- 
ment, “that reviewers were expect- 
ed at least to glance at the books 
they reviewed.” And many are the 
critics who would secretly wonder 
at his naiveté in ever having enter- 
tained such an expectation! But I 
am sure that the average reader, 
were he to take Lewis’ remark seri- 
ously, would be shocked at its im- 
plications. 

James Truslow Adams says, 
“The public look upon book re- 
viewing as a sort of fourth rate 
form of news written by men who 
have not the guts to report a fight 
or a murder.” 

The reviewer is often expected to 
contribute his critiques as a kind 
of charity. If reviewing is done on 





a commercial basis, the average 
editor pays too little for it to at- 
tract outstanding talent. And how 
can we expect him to pay more 
when the review is, by deep-rooted 
custom, hardly held to be litera- 
ture at all. 

In England the review is regard- 
ed with more respect than in the 
United States. It is seldom asked 
of a critic that he furnish his arti- 
cles without compensation. And 
pay is five to six times what it is 
with us. Partly as a result of this 
and partly because British tradi- 
tion invests the review with more 
importance, abler men are engaged 
in literary criticism. Look for ex- 
ample at the brilliant group who 
lend their talent to the Times Lit- 
erary Supplement. 

Whom have we in the same 
field that can be compared with 
them without suffering sadly by 
the comparison? True that many 
of our own reviewers are clever 
and often entertaining—that they 
know the game played with 
books as the pawns. But their 
most ardent admirers could hardly 
claim that they are internationally- 
minded, that their eyes penetrate 
beneath the surface of things into 
the deep underlying currents of 
literature and of life. Keen as 
their gaze may be, the deeper vi- 
sion is denied them. 

We have in the field of critical 
literature such men as James Trus- 
low Adams and William Lyon 
Phelps—men imbued with a sense 
of responsibility for their utter- 
ances, men worthy of the leader- 
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ship that they have won. We have 
too H. L. Mencken who, if he often 
dons the cap and bells, is yet no 
opportunist and no truckler. But 
these men pursue criticism in a 
larger sense than that wherein we 
are concerned with it at present. 
They frequently review books, but 
to dub them book-reviewers would 
be as inadequate as to define 
George Washington as a surveyor 
or Theodore Roosevelt as a game 
hunter. 

No, I fear it is all too true that, 
with reviewing ill-paid and ill-con- 
sidered, there is little chance of at- 
tracting our abler men to that field 
of criticism save as they may write 
a review in the line of larger duty. 

The obstacles in the way of im- 
proving the critique have their 
foundations in human prejudice 
and partisanship, in insincerity and 
dishonesty, in envy and all unchar- 
itableness. A program that would 
divest the reviewers of these qual- 
ities would be indeed difficult of 
accomplishment. Until our book 
reviews can be written by men who 
are intelligent, scrupulous, sincere, 
and free from jealousy and malice, 
it would seem to be impracticable 
to make the review itself a depend- 
able agent in shaping the public 
taste. 

Yet in spite of the unfitness of 
the average reviewer for his high 
office, he wields too often the scep- 
ter of literary sovereignty. 

Even in Great Britain, in the 
hands of men of intellectual power, 
the critique has frequently proved 
to be a malign weapon. Let us look 
into a few instances where this 
weapon has worked havoc in the 
past. 

Perhaps the most famous of 
these is that of Keats. “Back to 
plasters, pills and ointment boxes,” 
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sneers Lockhart in Blackwood’s to 
the young apothecary-poet, “but be 
more sparing of extenuatives and 
soporifics in your practice than you 
have been in your poetry!” The 
same savage pen calls attention to 
the “calm, settled, imperturbable, 
driveling idiocy” of “Endymion.” 

And this from the foremost crit- 
ical review of Great Britain! 

Croker in the Quarterly, while 
somewhat less vitriolic, showed 
himself to be equally insensible to 
Keats’s genius and utterly careless 
of his own responsibility as com- 
mentator. 

Thus was one of the noblest 
poets of any age or time held up 
to the ridicule of his world! Not 
only did the reviews do serious 
harm to Keats’s material prospects; 
they aggravated largely the ravages 
of the disease which later destroyed 
him. The cruelty, the scorn, the 
repudiation, to which the young 
poet was subjected have become so 
much a part of his story that the 
pain of it all enters even into one’s 
enjoyment of the beauty he has 
created. In looking with him 
through “magic casements” onto 
the foam of “faéry lands,” we are 
forever hearing a bell tolling us 
back to thoughts of the tragic in- 
justice that was done to his proud 
and tender spirit. 

Coleridge suffered a notorious at- 
tack upon “Christabel.” A venom- 
ous estimate of Southey attributed 
to him all sorts of personal vileness 
because of alleged incompetence 
with his pen. Of Shelley a leading 
reviewer wrote: “His poems are at 
war with all that dignifies man— 
with reason, with taste, and with 
virtue.” In the Literary Gazette we 
read that his work is “stamped 
with pollution, impiousness and in- 
famy.” 
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Elizabeth Rigby said, in the 
Quarterly Review, of Charlotte 
Bronté, that there is no alternative 
but to assume that she “has for 
some sufficient reason long forfeit- 
ed the society of her sex.” An- 
other reviewer finds The Scarlet 
Letter so shocking to his sensibil- 
ities that he warns his readers of 
what they may “expect from Haw- 
thorne if he is not stopped short in 
such brothelry.” 

The stories of immortal English 
writers who have met with repudi- 
ation from the critics have passed 
into history. If in America the re- 
viewers are not so savage as were 
Lockhart, and Wilson and Barker, 
yet they can be fierce enough. And 
if there are no such majestic brows 
to divest of their crowns as there 
were in Victorian Britain, the re- 
viewers are nevertheless playing 
havoc enough here with many rep- 
utations. 

Elinor Wylie used often to quote 
the following lines which some wag 
had put into the mouths of the 
critics of books: 


“We will bristle with ferocity 
And animosity; 

Books we will hound 

And chase their authors around; 
Publishers shall quiver 
And say it is our liver; 
Nothing shall abash 

Our loud cry of ‘Trash!’ 
The whatness of the isness 
In the publishing business 
We shall expose 

And tread on all toes.” 


Yet it must be remembered that 
the cry of “Trash” is too often well- 
deserved. Would that more authors 
might be deterred by it from fur- 
ther authorship! If I complain of 
the reviewers’ dispraise, it is of 
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dispraise that turns to violence, 
that is instinct with personal spite 
or infused with blundering stupid- 
ity. 

Ill-advised acclaim may be as 
harmful as ill-advised censure. We 
do not want Caspar Milquetoasts as 
our critics any more than we want 
Playboy Christies who split an au- 
thor’s skull and go laughing away. 
No doubt as many examples could 
be found of undiscriminating praise 
as of undiscriminating blame. In 
New York itself a little clique of 
cronies, editors and sponsors of a 
leading journal there, spend their 
time running around in a circle, 
patting each other’s back and 
shouting each other’s praises until 
much criticism has become an ab- 
surdity even in the literary capital 
of the nation. And we have to 
make only a cursory examination 
of the newspapers of Bloody Gulch 
or Blacksmith’s Corners to see the 
little fellows too in the literary 
world blowing twopenny tin trump- 
ets in imitation of their big broth- 
ers in the larger cities. 

I was sitting a few years ago in 
the sanctum of an influential editor 
when a hack book-reviewer en- 
tered. Indicating the volume he 
held in his hand, a story by a lead- 
ing novelist, he said, “Do you want 
me to review this book, sir?” “Yes, 
give it hell,” replied the editor suc- 
cinctly. Turning to me he ex- 
plained with a laugh that the au- 
thor in question had published a 
smashing critique of a book of 
poems written by the associate edi- 
tor’s brother. To me it seemed a 
far cry from this humble hack re- 
viewer to a relative of the editor’s 
chief henchman. But members of 
one literary clique must stand by 
each other! 

Unfortunately this editor who so 
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unhesitatingly prescribed literary 
decapitation for an offender is by 
no means so much of an exception 
to the rule as one would wish to 
believe. 

I recall a passage in one of 
Gamaliel Bradford’s “psychographs” 
in which he describes Lenin’s colos- 
sal laughter. He who had sent ten 
thousand persons to their death 
laughed when he spoke of their 
hanging. I picture certain editors 
laughing in the same demoniac 
fashion when they scan the book 
reviews in the columns of their pa- 
pers. True, they have not sent their 
thousands to the gallows, but they 
have been active agents in throt- 
tling much that was honest and 
fine in our present-day literature. 

Not long ago I received a letter 
from a well-known publisher pro- 
posing that I write a review of my 
own work. It would be given a 
conspicuous printing. I was to sing 
my own praises in as clarion tones 
as I pleased. The only condition 
imposed was that I should limit my 
panegyric to seven hundred and 
fifty words and should send to the 
firm that was prepared to bolster 
up my presumably sagging reputa- 
tion a check for twenty-five dollars. 
That many authors consider such 
an opportunity cheap at the price, 
I know to be a fact. Others find 
means to have printed in various 
periodicals, without special pay- 
ments, articles of their own pro- 
claiming themselves writers of the 
first rank. 

But it is not necessary to look for 
dishonesty in the reviews in order 
to be convinced of their general un- 
fitness to serve as guides to the 
public in the formation of literary 
taste. Let us glance at a critique 


here and there in the current peri- 
I cite the opening sentence 


odicals. 
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from one of them: “Another book 
on Rousseau when he is receiving 
more than his share of attention 
seems hardly necessary.” What a 
shallow comment! It is delivered 
ex cathedra too: the reviewer gives 
us nothing further in support of 
his extraordinary implication that 
a book, to justify its existence, 
should be “necessary.” Another re- 
view, chosen at haphazard, treats 
of a biography of Roberi Browning. 
“Browning is disclosed,” this critic 
tells us, “as a split personality, a 
healthy fat bourgeois, who was also 
a frustrated unhappy mystic.” 
Finally the reviewer sums up his 
few brief remarks by the astonish- 
ingly casual statement that “with- 
out a fully documented record of 
the poet’s life, the theory cannot be 
accepted as conclusive.” Conclusive 
indeed! O, shades of Boswell and 
of Lord Morley, of Tacitus and of 
Cornelius Nepos! There would in- 
deed be gibbering in the streets of 
London and of Rome could the 
ghosts of these faithful biographers 
read such words. 

The two reviews just cited are of 
course merely stupid. But even 
when a critique is intelligent and 
honest, it may be none the less mis- 
leading. Consider for a moment a 
phrase or two of a review in an is- 
sue of the late Bookman. 

The critic is considering a recent 
volume of verse. “The book pos- 
sesses a mediocrity which is none 
the less obvious for its technique 
and its music,” the writer declares. 
Now if the same remark had been 
made in the course of conversation 
among persons familiar with mod- 
ern verse, there would probably 
have followed much lively discus- 
sion. The sharpness of the ad- 
verse judgment would have been 
blunted by controversy. But when 
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such a statement stands in clear 
print, unchallenged, it takes on a 
sort of authority even for the con- 
noisseur. This particular critic 
may or may not be entitled to an 
opinion upon a poet’s work. The 
more fit he is to evaluate poetry, 
the less importance would he him- 
self be likely to claim for his single 
judgment. Yet the average reader, 
unduly influenced by such a re- 
view, will dismiss the book under 
consideration as unworthy of his 
attention. 

The impression the review should 
make is, I think, very different. 
The reader should say to himself 
that no two persons agree upon the 
poems they like; that good taste 
alone can furnish a touchstone for 
poetry; that, whether this reviewer 
has good taste or not—and if his 
name is unknown to the reader, 
there is only the internal evidence 
of the review whereby to judge— 
his verdict is that of one man only. 
It may deserve consideration but it 
should not be accepted as final. 

One critic goes so far as to main- 
tain that it is fallacious to attribute 
to one person more than to another 
the right to fix literary values. And 
indeed there is something to be 
said for his contention, so obscure 
are these values, so subject to flux 
and flow, so dependent upon the re- 
actions of diverse temperaments, in 
a word so entirely a matter of rela- 
tivity. The mathematician might 
give a positive answer if we asked 
him whether a straight line is the 
shortest span between two points— 
though in the light of modern 
knowledge, even his reply would be 
open to considerable question. But 
how shall we discover an absolute 
criterion for art? 

For one lover of sculpture there 
is Auguste Rodin carving in the 
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rock the very mystery of man’s 
spirit: for another there is Albert 
Bartholomé, dismissing the dreams 
and illusions of the soul for the 
more robust images of humanity. 
For one poetry reader there is 
George Sterling, reaching a groping 
hand through the mists that en- 
velop bewildered mortals: for an- 
other there is Amy Lowell, trying 
to capture in words, not the invisi- 
ble essence but the thing itself 
known to the touch of the fleshy 
hand. 

Likewise for the art of prose, in 
its vast range and variety, there 
can be no fixed standard. You may 
discover in Virginia Woolf, with 
her modernistic presentation of 
mental processes, the most notable 
expositor of the contemporary nov- 
el. I may prefer Ellen Glasgow, 
with her well-ordered and temper- 
ate treatment of the age-old human 
drama. 

Certain requirements we may 
make of a poem or an essay or a 
story-—though it would be difficult 
for any two critics to agree upon 
even the most rudimentary qual- 
ities as indispensable. A few years 
ago we should have said that a 
novel, to be rated as literature, 
must be written in grammatical 
English. But what of Theodore 
Dreiser’s The American Tragedy? 
We should have said a poem must 
be intelligible to the average edu- 
cated reader. But what of T. S. 
Eliot’s The Waste Land? We 
should have insisted that a play 
must be written with some regard 
for the dramatic unities. What 


then of Eugene O’Neill’s Strange 
Interlude? 

If it is so difficult to fix any posi- 
tive literary values, what wonder 
then that the average reader should 
create none for himself but should 
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lean heavily upon the reviewer for 
direction and guidance? And, con- 
ditions being as they are, how un- 
fortunate it is that he should do so! 

It has been suggested in all seri- 
ousness that, in order to aid the 
reader in appraising the value of a 
book-review, the critic preface his 
remarks with a confession of faith. 
If the book deals with modern Rus- 
sia, he shall state whether his sym- 
pathy is with the Bolshevist. If it 
is a history of the Great War, he 
shall declare whether he is pro- 
German. But such a confession to 
be of real help to the harassed read- 
er would need alas, to include a 
statement whether the reviewer was 
related to the author he was judg- 
ing, whether he was hoping for his 
favors, whether he owed him either 
money or a grudge! 

No, I fear that the obstacles in 
the way of reforming the book-re- 
view are too many. There remains 
always too the fact that in this 
country the book is now as never 
before a thing of commerce. How 
then can it be expected of the re- 
viewer that he will divorce sales- 
manship from criticism? 
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For a ‘ong time to come— indeed, 
I fear for as long as men are men— 
the literary critic will continue to 
extol his friends and damn his 
enemies. 

What then can be done to ad- 
vance the cause of literary criti- 
cism for the general reader? | 
think our best hope lies in teaching 
the public less respect for the print- 
ed word. Let the reader learn to 
beware of the reviewer. Let him 
build up a critical attitude toward 
the critic. Our teachers of English 
would do well to instruct their pu- 
pils in the intelligent way of read- 
ing a critique. They would do well 
to impress upon our young people 
the extreme fallibility of the writer, 
the necessity of questioning rather 
than accepting, of challenging rath- 
er than conforming. 

But, more important even than 
mistrust of the reviewer himself, is 
appreciation of the fact that, though 
the critic be honest, intelligent, and 
well fitted for the especial task as- 
signed him, his opinion is still one 
opinion and no more, and that little 
splotches of ink upon a sheet of pa- 
per are not sacrosanct! 
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By MARGARET C. MEAGHER 


NDER the relentless assaults of 

man’s paraphernalia of noise- 
making devices, the brain of the 
helpless sufferer may begin to 
breed fond conceits and foolish 
fancies, notions of a Utopia where 
the silence of wooded height and 
mountain peak is fetched like the 
town water supply, and canalized 
and distributed for the refreshment 
of city folk. Vexed by the non- 
sense noises of the world, worn out 
with man’s impious uproar, the vic- 
tim might apply silence “like a 
poultice to heal the blows of 
sound.” The irate burgher in that 
dream city might, at his will, 
drench with brimming pails of lim- 
pid silence the 2 a. mM. motorist 
sitting six stories below and signal- 
ing to his love, drench him in the 
same godly spirit that prompted 
beleaguered citizens of old to pour 
boiling oil on the heads of besieg- 
ers. Or, roused untimely from the 
dewy sleep of dawn, the citoyen 
could ply a handy hose and nozzle 
and painlessly remove that excess 
of sonority from the technique of 
ash- or milk-man—those virtuosi 
on corrugated can and glass bottle. 
Of course a disagreeable person 
may interpose here with the re- 
mark that in Utopia only gentle- 
men will be hired to remove ashes 
and offer the morning’s milk, and 
according to Newman’s definition a 
gentleman never inflicts needless 
pain. Another objector may insist 
that in all well-regulated Utopias, 
ashmen, milkmen and motorists 
will be trained to produce sounds 
of such continuity and rhythmic 


patterns as will pass the standard 
tests. Mr. A. G. Whyte in the July 
Fortnightly Review, 1932, serious- 
ly informs us that with continuity 
and rhythmic patterns even irritat- 
ing noises may be transformed into 
quite pleasing sounds, into near- 
music. Perhaps Honegger or Al- 
bert Berg might be engaged to in- 
vent such rhythmic designs as 
would be grateful to twentieth cen- 
tury ears, and then there will be 
no need to spend money, cash 
money, on freakish modernist 
music. 

Civilization’s din has quite re- 
cently been analyzed and appraised 
in its most impressive center—New 
York City. After two years of 
snooping in alleys listening to radio 
loud speakers, of counting decibels 
in the subway and at Thirty-fourth 
Street and Sixth Avenue—the nois- 
iest street in the world—the noise 
abatement committee published its 
tabulations of the why, the when 
and the how much we suffer. It 
then informed the noise victims to 
find the remedy themselves — in 
other words, to develop, as a com- 
munity, acute noise-consciousness. 
Mr. Whyte also is among those who 
believe that the crusade for quiet- 
ness must rest its hope on scien- 
tific demonstrations to the ignorant 
bystander of the injurious effects of 
noise on health and efficiency. Fines 
and jail sentences are non-deter- 
rent, but applied science, persist- 
ently filtered on the heads of the 
“raskall many” will in time induce 
a sensitiveness to noise, then a dis- 
comfort, then a pain, and out of 
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this will arise a great popular de- 
mand for the reasonable quiet now 
vainly sought by a persecuted mi- 
nority. It rings like genuine Uto- 
pia, but one must remember that 
social reforms like lovely poignant 
lyrics are often born of grossen 
schmerzen. 

A moment’s reflection, however, 
and pessimism returns like a great 
tidal wave, whisking our Utopia 
down vast corridors of light years 
too remote for human comfort. In 
the ground plan of cloud-cuckoo- 
town the childish adult of robust 
nerves has been overlooked. He 
revels in noise, crude noise, like the 
child and the savage, and he seems 
to be fairly plentiful. How can the 
miracle be wrought, how can his 
infantile joy in raucous sound, 
arhythmic and discontinuous, be 
transmuted into grossen schmer- 
zen? Face to face with Herbert 
Spencer’s earpads as the sole ref- 
uge, suddenly, out of the early 
nineteenth century, Schopenhauer’s 
intelligence test comes to mind: “I 
have long held the opinion,” he 
writes, “that the amount of noise 
which anyone can bear undisturbed 
stands in inverse proportion to his 
mental capacity, and may therefore 
be regarded as a pretty fair meas- 
ure of it. .. . Noise is a torture to 
all intellectual people.” (It takes 
no seer to divine that this test was 
meant to give its philosophic in- 
ventor high rating among the in- 
telligentsia!) Set to its task of 
subsidizing human vanity in the in- 
terests of quiet, it might induce 
even the feeble-minded adult to 
feign a suffering though he have it 
not, if he would evade classification 
with the savage or the infant. Thus 
our Utopia seems to draw a few 
light years nearer. 

Robert Louis Stevenson thought 
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that extreme busyness gave evidence 
of a weak sense of personal identity. 
Bustling, restless folk, like chil- 
dren, seek activity in the midst of 
the herd to strengthen and stabilize 
their sense of otherness, of sepa- 
rateness, of possessing a well-de- 
tached ego, a protuberant individ- 
uality. The craving for noise may 
be rooted in the same _ instinct. 
Deprived of the clamor and activ- 
ity of the crowd, such people are 
conscious of vague inarticulate 
fears of annihilation, of a veritable 
negation of existence. “They can 
think of nothing at all,” says Maine 
de Biran. “Life becomes a hideous 
blank.” There is then a touch of 
pathos in their ceaseless quest for 
crowds and noise, their instinctive 
flight from the inner void that 
seems to yawn for them like a de- 
vouring abyss. 

Americans may be not a little 
weary of hearing social critics here 
and overseas call them naive, child- 
ish and unreflecting. That well- 
known love of activity for its own 
sake, however, that insatiable crav- 
ing for dazzling lights and crude 
noise, might seriously embarrass 
the counsel for defense. To memo- 
rialize a great personality or an 
epochal event, the American public 
in large cities sometimes pays the 
tribute of a moment’s silence and 
immobility. The satirical observer, 
viewing this impressive spectacle, 
may be tempted to exclaim, “Here 
at last is giving until it hurts!”— 
for such an offering in America 
should outweigh pyres and heca- 
tombs, “marble and the _ gilded 
monuments of princes.” 

“All things have their seasons,” 
intones Ecclesiastes, Chapter III, 
and then chants some of the an- 
cient rhythms, basic in nature or 
man, preluding each with the ob- 
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solescent formula, “There is a time 
for.” There is a time for youth 
and for age, for laughter and for 
tears, a time for speech and a time 
for silence. Western man, espe- 
cially in America, seems intent on 
obliterating some of these funda- 
mental rhythms. Powerful electric 
lights, even outside the city, are 
badly fraying the raven wing of 
darkness, sleep in some quarters is 
being called a disease and its elim- 
ination predicted, and it is very evi- 
dent that we grow progressively im- 
patient of silence, of “those flashes 
of silence” that so delighted the 
reverend and satirical Sydney 
Smith in Macaulay’s learned con- 
versations. 

Poet, painter and musician, all 
understand this rhythmic law of 
ebb and flow, of tension and relaxa- 
tion, of la nuance. They know it 
integral to nature, to life and to art. 
“Rien que la nuance,” says Paul 
Verlaine in his Art Poétique. It 
alone, he writes, can marry the 
dream to the dream, the flute to the 
horn, 


“Oh, la nuance seule fiance 
Le réve au réve, la flite au cor.” 


Beethoven is a master of this law, 
—to quote freely Daniel Gregory 
Mason,—alternating silence, or au- 
dible pauses where the music mere- 
ly vegetates, with highly dramatic 
tonal tracts. Dr. Mason comments 
on the current delusion that “the 
more sustained the tension the 
greater will be the effect.” There is 
not a little evidence that this naive 
belief forms a part of the profes- 
sional credo of some church organ- 
ists and choirs. Non-liturgical mu- 
sic at a low Mass, if well-chosen 
and kept ancillary to the rite, may 
enrich the service, but if it is too 
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loud, if it barely grants a respite 
even at the Elevation, it may be not 
only a nuisance, but a serious dis- 
traction, a real obstacle to recollec- 
tion. “Le silence permet d’écouter 
Dieu,” writes Pére Didon. John 
Henry Newman understood the psy- 
chologic value of sound and pause, 
of speech and silence, and used the 
ancient rhythm to give his hearers 
time for reflection—and to touch 
their hearts. Rapidly and clearly 
spoken sentences, uttered in a voice 
“whose sweetness silence did pro- 
long,” were followed each by a 
pause sometimes lasting half a min- 
ute. It left, says William Sharp, an 
impression of wonderful, unforget- 
table charm. How the Babbitts of 
efficiency, whose church programs 
whir with speed and excitement, 
would deplore the time “wasted” in 
those pregnant silences! 

Charles Lamb has testified to his 
love for crowds, but occasionally 
he sought quiet and found it to his 
liking, he tells us, among the early 
Quakers. “There,” he writes, “you 
can bathe in stillness.” Meeting- 
houses of early Quakers are per- 
haps less common than in Lamb’s 
day. The seeker may have to go to 
the poets instead, and refresh the 
spirit imaginatively in the silences 
they celebrate. A respectable an- 
thology might be woven of their 
tributes to silence ranging from a 
phrase, an ejaculation, to an entire 
poem, and spanning moods as va- 
rious as the temperaments of the 
poets: the sinister silence of Walter 
de la Mare, the music-brooding si- 
lence of W. J. Turner, the plastic 
silence of Alice Meynell, creative 
and spiritual. 

“Tremendous silence, older than 
the world!” exclaims William Wat- 
son, and Wordsworth anxiously 
asks, 
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“Are man’s noisy years 
No more than moments of thy life? 
Is Harmony, blest queen of smiles 
and tears 
Thy destined bond-slave?” 


Shelley, the laureate of sound and 
light and motion, would temper his 
silence, would mix it with the deli- 
cate music of nature or art, would 
involve its garments with cadences 
of the wind in the pines, with mur- 
mur of waters, with Jane’s guitar 
or Constantia’s voice. Glancing 
backward at the primordial he 
seems to shudder: 


“Silence! Oh, well are Death and 
Sleep and Thou 

Three brethren named, the guard- 
ians gloomy-winged 

Of one abyss, where life and truth 
and joy 

Are swallowed up.” 


He asks for a reprieve that he may 
track “this wandering melody,” and 
merge his soul in its entrancing 
sound. “Silence and Twilight” are 
“unbeloved of men,” observes the 
poet in “Alastor.” Perhaps remi- 
niscent of his early interest in 
chemical experiments are these 
lines from the same poem: 


“In lone and silent hours, 
When night makes a weird sound 
of its own stillness, 
Like an inspired and desperate 
alchemist.” ... 


James Thomson’s meditations in 
his Seasons on midnight still- 
ness are sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of scientific thought. 
The microscope, he reflects, has re- 
vealed horrid inhabitants in our 
“ambrosial cates and _ dainties.” 
Who knows, he continues, what 
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deafening clangor, inaudible to our 
gross ears, is stirring now in the 
tranquil bosom of this moonlit 
scene? “We might be stunned with 
noise,” he adds apprehensively. A 
kind providence though has shel- 
tered us from the shrill trebles of 
bacterian domestic brawls and from 
the cosmic diapasons of the wheel- 
ing systems. There is a time when 
one may lawfully exclaim, “Blessed 
be relativity!” 

The poet often interprets silence 
with paradox. Mrs. Browning con- 
fronted with Powers’ marble statue, 
the “Greek Slave,” invokes “thun- 
ders of white silence,” W. J. Turner 
is “hearing the silence song” on his 
“Ride through the World”; to Mary 
Sinton Leitch it is the dearest treas- 
ure in her woods, “lyric with unut- 
terable song,” Emerson thinks “the 
silent organ loudest chants the 
master’s requiem,” the well-known 
choice of Keats for “melodies un- 
heard” because of their surpassing 
sweetness, may be matched with 
Christina Rossetti’s “silence more 
musical than any song,” and Fa- 
ther Gerard Manley Hopkins is of 
the same mind when he sings: 


“Elected Silence, sing to me 
And beat upon my whorléd ear, 
Pipe me to pastures still and be 
The music that I care to hear.” 


We moderns have so completely 
linked the word enthusiasm with 
power of lung and strength of vo- 
cal cord that Richard Flecknoe’s 
use of it in his invocation to silence 
may seem another paradox: 


“Flood-gate of the deeper heart, 

Offspring of a heavenly kind, ... 

With thy enthusiasms come, 

Seize our tongues and strike us 
dumb.” 
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Since the seventeenth century the 
word “enthusiasm” has quite lost 
its original meaning. Its connota- 
tations to-day are “tumult and 
shouting,” but with Flecknoe “en- 
thusiasm” and “silence” had not 
yet become mutually exclusive. 

Thomas Hood, dedicates a sonnet 
to silence, and rising through its 
degrees and alloys discovers the 
“true Silence” among the green 
ruins of a vanished empire still vi- 
brant with the overtones of the per- 
ished hopes and fears of mortals— 
“so blind and yet so sweet,” “with 
death about them.” Hood’s evoca- 
tion of the silence that haunts a 
ruin may recall Walter de la Mare’s 
“Silence as of a virginal laid aside” 
that stirs a whole range of ghostly 
harmonies into life, or the richly 
suggestive phrase in Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s Roman Bartholow 
where 

“the first 

Red leaves of Autumn flying si- 

lently 
Become a scattered silence on the 

grass.” 


Like Alice Meynell, de la Mare 
has “an ear awake to silence,” 
though most often he chooses to 
distil the brand eerie or sinister 
instead of the Wordsworthian 
“breathing balm” of Wordsworth’s 
poem. Surrounding our mortal 
predicament like an “engirdling 
ocean,” or electric and tense with 
fear and populous with spectral 
spies, his silence waits to swallow 
up and destroy our little tran- 
siencies. Enchanting bird mel- 
odies, and “the most seductive 
strings’ sweet jargonings” sink into 
this “veiling silentness.” “Vainly 
*gainst that thin wall” our “trump- 
ets call.” Artist in sound effects and 
images he knows when and how to 
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loosen the taut string. In “The Lis- 
teners,” when the silence grows tense 
and the spectral cloud of witnesses 
in the dark deserted house seem 
about to shatter “that thin wall,” a 
familiar, every-day sound is heard. 
The horse of the midnight visitant 
begins to crop the grass at the door 
step. The worlds invisible and ac- 
tual are for a moment fused and 
the tension relaxes. 

To poets of musical tempera- 
ment or training, silence is not a 
mere negation of sound, not “music 
slumbering on her instrument”— 
or, in modern speech, loafing on 
her job—but a kinetic, a creating 
medium. W. J. Turner, a contem- 
porary English poet, belongs in this 
category. An audient as well as a 
visualizer of line and plastic form, 
he conveys in his “Ecstasy” a bas- 
relief a la Donatello of a group of 
boys standing in the surf. One 
holds a shell to his ear and listens 
to “the singing seas,” while the 
others stand motionless about him. 
“Through their naked, pure, grave, 
unbroken silence the lulling coral- 
line roar” flows to the reader of 
this subtly conceived poem. No 
one who has ever listened to the 
dreamy, muted tone of a bronze 
temple gong can forget Turner’s 
image of it hanging motionless, 
“gleaning accumulated music, si- 
lence to its sides heavily clinging.” 
In a deserted concert hall with vio- 
lins and horns lying idly on chairs, 
the harp drooping silent, Turner 
finds that “the music then begins,” 
for “this deep soundlessness is mu- 
sic’s food.” 

Silence as a creating, a spiritual 
medium has its poet laureate in 
Alice Meynell,.in her whose muse, 
writes Francis Thompson, awakens 
with her footfalls, “not sounds but 
silences.” In Mrs. Meynell’s earlier 
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poems, the words, silent, silently, 
and silence are repeated again and 
again like a refrain. Her maturer 
work makes of silence almost a 
metaphysic and she dedicates to it 
one of her finest poems. Keenly 
aware of its plastic function she 
elaborates the analogy between 
space in the sculptor’s art and si- 
lence in music. As the hand of 
Space has “urged Discobolus and 
bade him stand,” so “magisterial 
silence” has molded “the lovely 
definite melody shapes” of Mozart. 


“Music had never stature but for 
thee. 


Man on his way to Silence stops to 
hear and see.” 


Her “Parable” celebrates the meet- 
ing of two silences, the “strong and 
silent” west wind and the lonely 
beech tree. The dumb find voice 
and two poets are born. Through 
the ages enamored poets have striv- 
en to utter their love tributes in 
fresh, original metaphor, “biting 
the truant pen” and “beating” 
themselves “for spite,” as Sir Philip 
Sidney confesses to his Stella. It 
remained for Mrs. Meynell to dis- 
cover the unique epithet for the be- 
loved. In a poem implicit with 
spiritual significance, she likens 
the loved one to Silence, pursuing 
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the fancy through a series of subtle 
images to the final cadence: 


“Thou art the shape of melodies 
And thou the ecstasy of prayers.” 


“The rest is silence,” were Ham- 
let’s last and perhaps most signifi- 
cant words after wrestling through 
the long course of the play, in sub- 
tle dialectic, with some of the deep- 
est problems of man’s destiny. 

A distinguished American novel- 
ist writing in the Nation deplores a 
culture that “weighs progress in 
noise and measures it by inven- 
tions.” Meanwhile from time to 
time watchmen on the towers cry 
out that the auroral flush of a great 
revival of religious fervor is paint- 
ing the dun horizon. It may be 
that the dread and anguish now 
holding millions in their clutches, 
will generate that inner silence, the 
silence of the soul bent inward upon 
itself, and so create favorable con- 
ditions for the advent. One thing 
alone is certain—man’s noisy play- 
things will have no part in the 
awakening. 


“One secret and one spell 

All true things have. No sunlight 
ever fell 

With sound to bid flowers open. 
Still and swift 

Come sweetest things on earth.” 
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THE WOMAN HANGED TWICE 





By J. A. HAMMETT 


E morning was cold, and dark 

with the promise of rain. Low- 
hanging clouds scudded rapidly 
across the sky like a flight of wild 
geese with the wind snapping at 
their tails. Far to the north a soli- 
tary star could be seen retreating 
on the wings of night, but almost at 
once it disappeared, its brilliance 
dimmed by the unseen sun mount- 
ing ever higher among the clouds. 
People were already astir, scurry- 
ing excitedly from door to door, 
their cloaks drawn close about 
them. About the market place a 
great crowd had gathered and still 
they came, pouring in from all 
sides, in all manner of conveyance. 
They swayed forward, fighting and 
clawing their way in an effort to 
secure positions of advantage, but 
those in front who had guarded 
their places since midnight were in 
ill-temper and rudely forced them 
back. There was something wild 
and uncontrollable in this great 
mob, something which seemed to 
pass from breast to breast like an 
all-consuming fire. They had come 
fierce and exultant, but as yet their 
madness smoldered, awaiting the 
kindling spark. The shadow of 
the gallows was upon them and 
they cowered at the sight of the 
hideous monster which flung its 
arms to heaven in a mad gesture of 
mockery. 

Suddenly, in the distance, could 
be heard the low rumble of drums, 
echoing through the hushed streets 
like the monotonous gibbering of a 
mad man. The people about the 
square listened. Then slowly their 





feet caught up the insistent tempo 
of the death beat until the air was 
filled with the frenzied roar of 
drums and beating feet. Nearer 
and nearer came the guards, the 
roll of their drums increasing with 
every step until, with a burst of 
brilliance, they rounded into view 
surrounding the little, wooden cart, 
lurching and bouncing all the way, 
in which rode the prisoner. Only 
a few cried out against her, for 
though they had come to jeer this 
daughter of a peasant, caught rac- 
ing towards the sea with the body 
of a nobleman in her carriage, they 
were suddenly moved in some 
strange manner by the wondrous, 
almost virginal radiance of her 
face. They had come to see her 
crouched terror-stricken in the 
corner of her cart, sobbing hyster- 
ically and screaming aloud her in- 
nocence. But instead they found 
her facing the multitude fearlessly, 
her head bent only towards the 
crucifix with which she rode to 
death. And those who had come 
protesting this injustice were all 
the more moved and many: of them 
wept, crying out to God for pardon. 


Anastase turned for the last time 
to the grilled opening in the wall 
which served her narrow cell as a 
window. She too saw the dark, 
rain-charged clouds trying to out- 
strip each other in their race across 
the morning sky, but with the eyes 
of the spirit she saw beyond this. 
She saw the unseen sun and all the 
glories of silver-tipped dawn. She 
saw the long savannas of the blue, 
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and beyond this the pearl-shelled 
shores of the sun-drenched Riviera 
where happiness had once been 
born. And for this all she shed not 
a tear, for there was even greater 
hope in the forgiveness which her 
confessor promised as the reward 
of penitence and faith. 

A few moments passed and then 
Anastase, kissing the cold crucifix 
which hung above her bed, followed 
the guard down the empty corridor, 
down the stones worn thin by those 
who faltered as they walked to 
death, down the winding stairs that 
creaked and groaned at every step 
with the echo of some last word, 
down into the courtyard where the 
nuns stood weeping bitterly. For 
they had become attached to this 
strange young woman, so docile, so 
loving, so good, who yet had mur- 
dered as a fiend. They spoke no 
word, however, but observed the 
quiet for which she had asked. At 
last, she mounted the cart, the 
guard fell into formation, the 
drums thundered out their warning 
and the procession passed through 
the gates and down the cobbled 
way towards the square. 

They moved steadily at first un- 
til the high road had been gained. 
But as they approached the market 
place the crowds made it almost 
impossible to proceed. Yet, Anas- 
tase seemed unconscious of it all. 
She saw neither the faces distorted 
with mockery nor those swollen 
with weeping, but only the face of 
One whose brow was pierced with 
thorns, whose eyes were clouded 
with blood. He too had walked the 
way of death, but burdened with 
the sins of all mankind while she 
bore but her own. “Unworthy 


though I am,” she whispered fer- 
vently, “direct, O Lord, my steps 
to Thee...” 
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She raised her eyes for a moment 
and caught a gleam of laughter on 
the face of a child close by. How 
long ago it suddenly seemed since 
she had stood like that, clinging on 
tiptoe to her mother’s dress, laugh- 
ing innocently at the black cart of 
death. There had been no thought 
of sin in those days—only dreams 
of unending laughter. She thought 
of the days when she had gone to 
the convent-school overlooking the 
Seine, and of the quiet hours spent 
in restful adoration in the falter- 
ing candle-light of the chapel. 
Above all she remembered the days 
of uncertainty, when she had 
prayed for strength to take the veil. 
But Philippe and Paris had come 
before God’s word—poor Philippe, 
his lace flounce drenched with 
blood, his dead eyes staring into 
hers. 

It had been a quiet life—too quiet 
for its tragic, violent ending. Yet 
she was not of the heart to com- 
plain. She had chosen freely, and 
now ... But she was not afraid. 
She faced the gallows courageously, 
only faltering once as she mounted 
the platform, shrinking from the 
noose and murmuring, “Oh, 
Philippe—if you had only known— 
you would not have wanted this... 
God knows you wouldn’t, Philippe! 
God knows—and forgives you—as 
do I.” 


Josué drew his knees up close to 
his chest and buried his head in 
the bed clothes. The chill morning 
air made all thoughts of rising pain- 
ful, yet Josué knew he must be up 
and about if he ever hoped to reach 
the market place in time for the 
execution. Already there would be 
a crowd surging about the gallows. 
That he knew for sure; he had 
heard them tramping through the 





























streets in the night, and within an 
hour they would be leading the 
prisoner from the bastile. It had 
been a week since his last execu- 
tion, and he smiled to himself to 
think of how he had trembled and 
grown sick on the morning of his 
first assignment. Fortunately, the 
prisoner at that time had been a 
ruthless murderer. He could never 
have swung the trap then had it 
been a young woman such as Anas- 
tase. She was so much like his 
own daughter—or rather, as he im- 
agined his own daughter to be. 
Twelve years must have changed 
Lucie—it was such a long time. 
As he made his way through the 
dimly-lit streets to the bastile where 
he took his meals, his thoughts 
turned again to such a morning 
twelve years ago. His daughter 
had been only sixteen at the time— 
too young, as Josué said, for mar- 
riage. But Lucie was headstrong, 
hers was a love which could not 
wait, which could not be nurtured 
through the years, and so she had 
run off with the Captain of the 
Guards, leaving Josué alone with 
only a hastily scribbled farewell 
and a plea for forgiveness. He 
had been stern at first, refusing all 
offers to organize a search, mental- 
ly wording his terse, unrelenting 
answer to what he believed would 
be her inevitable cry for assistance. 
But as the years passed and he 
faced life with decreasing promises 
of happiness he had repented of 
his folly and sent messengers in all 
directions seeking news of Lucie. 
No expense was spared; his whole 
fortune had been placed at the 
hands of his solicitors until in the 
end, with still no trace of Lucie, he 
had been forced into penniless 
servitude. It was this which had 
forced him to accept the position 
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of executioner, a position the very 
thought of which ever before had 
filled him with nausea and disgust. 

He spent little time over his 
breakfast. It had already grown 
quite light and he knew that, un- 
less he hurried, the procession which 
was then forming in the courtyard 
would reach the gallows before he 
had time to set the trap. Bolting 
down his last roll, he hurried into 
the street and set off again for the 
market place. Everywhere along 
the way there was excitement, and 
he shuddered to himself to think 
of the price one woman was to pay 
for the morning’s entertainment. 
He was sure Anastase had never 
stood in that rabble, shouting and 
clamoring for the sight of some 
doomed sinner. He had talked to 
her but the day before in her cell, 
and in his heart he knew that of 
whatever sin she was guilty it paled 
when placed beside the sin of her 
lover. He had talked to too many 
murderers and criminals not to 
know. that, and so it was that he 
tested the ropes and the trap with 
a prayer that the roll of drums 
would be silenced with a pardon. 
But even as he worked, loosening 
the trap, he heard the rhythmic 
beat of the muffled drums and the 
tramp of feet on the cobblestones. 
He listened quietly, fingering the 
black hood in his hands and sud- 
denly his knees began to tremble 
and his whole being shuddered as 
the crowd turned exultantly to- 
wards the procession rounding the 
corner at the head of the street. 
He saw the multitude swarm about 
the guards and press closer to the 
little cart to catch a better glimpse 
of the fair prisoner. And even from 
a distance, he fancied he saw many 
of them stand awed and turn away 
with sorrow in their hearts. They 
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had come to kill but their fierce 
cries were stilled with sadness. 
Slowly they drew nearer and at last 
he saw Anastase’s face, and in that 
moment he knew that it was she 
with her high courage and faith 
who would give him the strength to 
do this deed. It was the face of 
one transfigured with hope, of one 
who sees beyond the things of this 
world to the shadowless infinities 
of the next. 


The rain broke about noon and 
came down in torrents the rest of 
the day. Josué was thankful that 
it had held off until after the exe- 
cution. It had been beastly enough 
as it was. He would never forget 
the look on that girl’s face. She 
had been so brave, until the time 
came for the hood to be placed over 
her head. Then she had faltered, 
and such an agonizing look had 
passed over her face that he had 
been forced to turn away. But it 
had all passed in a moment. 
Clenching her hands, she had 
bowed her head whispering softly 
the prayer which died upon her 
lips: “Mother of God .. .” 

There had been something haunt- 
ing about her face, thought Josué, 
something which troubled him 
strangely. And about the way she 
had whispered that prayer... it 
was almost as if he had heard that 
voice before, as if what he had 
heard that day was but an echo 
from the past. She had been so 
like Lucie. Suddenly he started up 
—what, what if that had been 
Lucie? But no! He would have 
known her, she could not have 
changed so ... she would have 
known him. Yet, Lucie had said 
that prayer. He remembered it all 
at once. He saw her with her hair 
streaming down her back, her eyes 
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raised to heaven, her tiny hands 
clenched tightly before her. And 
then he heard again those words: 
“Mother of God .. .” so soft and 
fervent, so heart-rending in their 
devotion. It could not be! He was 
mad even to imagine such a thing. 
Was not Anastase the daughter of 
Francois, the cobbler? And had 
not Francois followed his daughter 
even to the gallows before fleeing 
in tears to the Cathedral where the 
priests had found him prostrate be- 
fore the altar hours afterward? No, 
it could not have been Lucie—but 
still, there were her eyes, and the 
prayer . .. Suddenly he jumped 
from the table and poured himself 
a drink. It was madness, sheer 
madness, he cried to himself. He 
was growing old, getting sentimen- 
tal, and abruptly he started to 
laugh. But almost at once the 
laughter died on his lips and the 
glass, slipping from his hand, 
crashed to the floor. She was there 
at the window! 

Josué stood motionless staring 
into the eyes of the dead woman 
before him. For one awful minute 
he was too horrified to move, then 
suddenly snatching the bottle from 
the table he hurled it through the 
window. With a rush he crossed 
the room and flung open the door— 
but she had gone. Trembling and 
faint he returned to the house, fas- 
tened the shutters securely and 
hurried to his room. But he could 
not sleep. Everywhere those 
strange, sad eyes seemed to be star- 
ing at him, and once he fancied he 
even heard her voice. But as the 
night wore on and his nerves be- 
came quieted he slept from sheer 
exhaustion. And in the morning 
there were only the shattered glass 
and the broken window to tell of 
his strange vision. 























It was well past noon, however, 
before he was able to leave the 
house. An unusual weakness had 
come over him and from time to 
time he imagined he heard voices 
and strange laughter, but there was 
no one. He told himself that it 
was all fancy; wild illusions spring- 
ing from his over-wrought condi- 
tion, but no matter how often he 
argued in that direction he would 
always come back to the shattered 
glass and the broken window. He 
had not been drinking heavily. He 
knew it couldn’t have been that. 
But he had seen them remove 
Anastase’s lifeless body from the 
gallows. It couldn’t have been she 
—unless . . . But he dared not 
think of that! It was too ghastly. 
People didn’t talk of such things— 
ghosts were oniy for children... 

But in the afternoon a strange 
thing happened. It was late, al- 
most dusk, and Josué had been 
tramping through the streets for 
hours. Time and again he circled 
the square, stopping frequently to 
talk to the merchants, delaying, as 
long as possible, the time when he 
must return alone to the empty 
rooms which had suddenly become 
so frightening with their memories. 
Close to the Cathedral he stopped 
to pay his compliments to the Bish- 
op who sat reading beneath the 
lilacs in his garden. But even as 
he spoke a carriage rattled by and 
peering from among the curtains 
Josué saw the eyes of the dead 
woman! 

Terror stricken he turned and 
fled, barricading himself in his 
rooms, with a roaring fire and blaz- 
ing lamps to turn the shadowy 
darkness of the night into day. 
But she did not return that night 
nor the next. It was on the third 
day that the tragedy occurred. 
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Trembling at every sound, imagin- 
ing voices everywhere, and seeing 
those sad, strange eyes wherever he 
looked, Josué spent three days of 
horror. He slept not at all and ate 
but little. People began to whisper 
strange things about him but he 
spoke to no one. For hours he 
would stand staring blankly before 
him in the market place, muttering 
to himself, and once, at Mass, he 
screamed aloud when some child 
peered at him suddenly from 
around the confessional. And at 
night he was seen sitting before the 
fire, his back to the window, a can- 
dle in either hand. And it was 
here that he was sitting on the 
third night when suddenly he heard 
a step on the walk leading up to 
the house. Clenching the candles 
fiercely until the wax crumbled in 
his hands and the blood ran from 
his nails, he stared straight into 
the fire. He did not have to face 
about. He knew she was there, 
staring at him, whispering over 
again that quiet prayer. He felt 
her eyes like tiny bores upon his 
back, piercing him through and 
through, pleading with him, beg- 
ging him for but a moment’s time. 
And then suddenly he heard the 
latch slip, felt the cold air on his 
back and she was there! Turning 
he saw her standing in the door- 
way, her eyes upon him, staring at 
him as in death. And then her 
lips moved, but before she could 
speak he was upon her, seizing her 
by the throat, dragging her after 
him out into the night. Catching 
her up in his arms he started to 
run madly towards the square. It 
had grown quite late, there was no 
one about, the market place was 
deserted, save for the shadowy 


monster that stood rearing its ugly 
head in the darkness. 
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Half dragging, half carrying the 
young woman up the steps, Josué 
climbed the gallows. The ropes 
were there, just as he had left them. 
It was but a matter of a few mo- 
ments for him to set them straight. 
Then lifting the unconscious wom- 
an to his shoulders he fastened the 
noose about her neck... 

And there was only the moon- 
light to wash the blood from off 
her face and smooth the knotted 
hair that lay about her neck. 


It was the Bishop who first sensed 
the double tragedy. Two old wom- 
en, starting out for early Mass, 
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found the body of the young wom- 
an swinging mysteriously from the 
gallows and fled in terror to the 
Bishop. Dispatching his servants 
at once to the scene of the crime, 
he had the body of the young wom- 
an brought to his house, and then 
it was that he saw the rusted key 
clenched tightly in her hand and 
the locket open at her neck. He 
sent for Josué immediately, but 
even before they returned to tell 
him that Josué had fled into the 
wood shouting like a mad- 
man, he knew. But he knew 
more than Josué. He had recog- 
nized Lucie! 


FALSE TRAILS 
By James J. Daty, S.J. 


“Noli foras ire, in teipsum redi: in interiori homine habitat veritas.” 


—Si. Augustine. 


KICKED the earth from under, and swung up 
From star to star through alien days and nights; 

I turned on end adventure’s heady cup, 

And scorned the cowardice of all safer flights. 
My quest, I said, was God; God was my goal. 

And so I clambered up until I trod 
The topmost star of all, a vagrant soul 

On the last look-out, scanning voids for God. 


In secret pride I wept upon the peak 
Of time and space. Then through the boundary-wall 
Of silences a Voice crashed like a dart 
Of thundering flame: “Yourself, not Me, you seek! 
Like some poor suitor, I have chafed in all 


The overcrowded porches of your heart.” 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


IS ACTING A CREATIVE ART? 


With Some Thoughts on Tragedy 


N June, 1895, Edwin Booth died 
in the Players Club on Gramercy 
Park. For more than forty years— 
ever since he was twenty—he had 
been playing Hamlet. He had 
played it for a hundred nights on 
end at the Winter Garden in New 
York; he had played it up and down 
and across and over the United 
States. He had played it on the 
Continent. Shakespeare with Booth 
was very sound business. His tick- 
ets sold for $5.00 and in 1887 on 
the road he cleared over seven 
thousand dollars a week. Booth 
lost no sleep or illusions in read- 
ing current MSS.; Othello, Lear, 
Richard Ill., Macbeth, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Julius Cxsar with 
Richelieu and The Lady of Lyons 
—and Hamlet constituted his later 
repertory. He lived in a world of 
poetic fantasy, externalized, though 
it was too often, in bad hotels and 
on dusty stages. His familiars 
were the poets, the writers and the 
artists of the day. He represented 
a noble branch of the arts—at the 
moment tenuous. He was a trage- 
dian. 

Ever since the Elizabethan poets 
opened their era with the parturi- 
tion of Tragedy, a line of great tra- 
gedians have kept the English stage 
illuminated. A grandson of Ellen 
Terry has now relit the torch which 
seemed extinguished when Irving 
died and Forbes-Robertson retired. 
Here, Mr. Hampden alone seems in- 
tent on preserving the tradition as 





Barrymore has slipped down the 
path up which Booth climbed. 

It was in Stockbridge a few years 
ago that the discussion of acting as 
a creative art first engaged us in 
argument. Two young actresses 
were at the threshold of careers but 
the Beaux Arts man was super- 
cilious. Said he, “It’s a question of 
interpretation and mimicry, skill, 
training but no original art.” 

Admitting the importance of di- 
rectors, as evidenced by their sal- 
aries, the Beaux Arts man had 
enough on his side to make a stiff 
debate but he failed to draw the 
distinction which I have come to 
feel is fair between even an im- 
portant actor and the real trage- 
dian. Between such artists as Gar- 
rick, Kean, Kemble, Macready, 
Booth, Irving, Mounet-Sully, An- 
derson, Rachel and Duse, and the 
rest of the profession there exists 
as wide an orbit as between a 
Cezanne and a Peter Arno; Wagner 
and Gilbert and Sullivan; Brown- 
ing and Vachell Lindsay! Tragedy 
and Comedy on the grand scale 
stand aloof. 

In Art and Experience, Mr. Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch gives a most en- 
lightening and important explana- 
tion of the essential quality of 
great Tragedy. The katharsis of 
Aristotle has always seemed in- 
trinsically selfish. It is not that 
we are purged of sorrow by watch- 
ing the sufferings of others; we are 
soothed and uplifted by Tragedy 
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because it shows us how the spirit 
of man may rise above encircling 
circumstances. “Man lives in a 
world of experience, of memory 
and of art,” says Mr. Krutch, and 
in the world of art, man sees the 
universe functioning with orderly 
design. Therein lies the comfort. 
The senselessness of sorrow is what 
makes it bitter. If pain has a pur- 
pose, it is almost bearable. Once 
one understands that the dentist 
must remove decay and hollow out 
a space that will secure the filling, 
his drilling becomes reasonable and 
not fortuitous torture. The great 
Dominican, Bede Jarrett, reiterated 
this winter that if this is God’s 
world, then His ending must be a 
good ending. The only real hurt 
that comes to us is in the blocking 
of His will. Mr. Krutch’s world of 
art and Father Jarrett’s world of 
faith are alike. The “destiny 
which shapes our ends” corre- 
sponds to the “Love which moves 
the sun and the other stars.” Juliet’s 
sad fate is no less sad but less cruel 
when Capulet and Montague be- 
come reconciled over her bier. Des- 
damona’s purity, holding up a mir- 
ror to the deadly ugliness of jeal- 
ous passion, sheds loveliness even 
over her murder. After the atroc- 
ities of Richard III. comes the 
avenging Richmond with the prayer 
that is all of poetry and faith com- 
bined: 


“O Thou, W‘’:ose Captain I account 
myself, 
Look on my forces with a gra- 
cious eye. 
To Thee I do commend my watch- 
ful soul. 
E’er I let fall the windows of mine 


eyes 
Sleeping and waking, O defen’ me 
still!” 








THE DRAMA 


To the Greeks, whose stars were 
moved not by Love but by the va- 
garies of Zeus, the assuagement of 
Tragedy lay in the fact that the 
strongest hero was powerless in the 
grip of the gods. Once enmeshed 
in the Olympian tentacles there was 
no escape; but, in the hero’s sub- 
lime acceptance of his fate, he be- 
came one with the deities. As 
Spengler points out in his apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare, the modern 
poet’s tragedies, unlike the Greek, 
evolve themselves out of men’s pas- 
sions and not external circum- 
stance. Once the wreck has oc- 
curred, neither Lear nor Hamlet 
could sit back and permit the wind 
of divine wisdom to ordain their 
courses. They saw the immediate 
injustice but not the ultimate rem- 
edy. We may relive with them 
their uncertainty and struggle and 
come away wiser and more patient 
with transient troubles. Both 
princes meet defeat with unstained 
nobility and the world moves on 
the better for them with Fortinbras 
and Edgar. “Great art gives a tran- 
quil sense of adequacy,” says Mr. 
Krutch. “God’s ending must 
be a good ending,” says Father 
Jarrett. 

Without this sense of perspec- 
tive, sorrow becomes pathos. Man 
baffled, frustrated, beaten is pathet- 
ic. The Trojan Women of Euripi- 
des is an outstanding example of 
the inartistic mingling of pathos 
with tragedy. The murder of the 
children is heart-rending. If one 
has any heart at all one must cry 
aloud with the mothers. It gives a 
picture of life that is brutal and 
disordered; the lusts of men de- 
stroying God’s gifts of beauty. Such 
action has no place in legitimate 
tragedy. On the other hand, the 
Medieval Mysteries often include 























the Massacre of the Innocents with 
the Nativity. It is tragic but it is 
not agonizing. The slain babies are 
offering their tender lives in vica- 
rious sacrifice for the Baby Christ. 
Their death is as high with purpose 
as the whole scheme of the Re- 
demption. Man’s brutality is there 
but it falls into place in the divine 
pattern. 

Tragedy requires a_ playwright 
who is wise with the wisdom com- 
pounded of genius and experience 
—a poet. There are not many 
poets; nor are there many great 
tragedies. But unless it is fed out 
of this great storehouse, no na- 
tional theater can attain a real ma- 
turity. That is why the European 
countries have their State Theaters. 
We all have need of poetry. The 
Comédie Francaise has the most 
steady quota of attendance in Paris 
—young Gielgud in the modern 
tragedy of Richard II. is the pres- 
ent “hit” in London. 

Tragedians are also rare. Their 
task is unique. The average actor, 
admirable artist though he be, need 
not create a new world for us but 
show us our own. He is a pigment 
in an animated canvas. Should his 
own personality stand out too viv- 
idly he will destroy the composi- 
tion. The casts of Dinner at Eight 
and Mourning Becomes Electra 
were superbly blended. In such 
productions, the actor is like the 
member of a famous orchestra in 
whose ranks each instrument is of 
importance but in which each mu- 
Sician’s technique, talent and disci- 
pline has far more significance than 
his character. But through the or- 
chestra, Toscanini speaks to us, 
and with such musicians as Tosca- 
nini_ and Paderewski and Kreisler 
it is their own individual message 
through the music that one rushes 
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to hear. Malvina Hoffman has 
made three busts of Paderewski, 
equally great as Musician, States- 
man and Man. Toscanini’s ideals 
are stronger than the tyrannies of 
dictators. Just so the Tragedian 
stands out as unique among his fel- 
lows. When the public hurried to 
see Booth, it was to see Shakespeare 
through his eyes; to step inside the 
circled universe of his imagination. 
Occasionally poetry rises like mu- 
sic over the shackles of language. 
New York went wild over Salvini 
raging through Othello in Italian; 
Germany was spellbound with 
Booth speaking English in a Ger- 
man company. Mei Lan Fang 
made Chinese intelligible. Abet- 
ting the function of Tragedy, which 
is to open men’s eyes to the or- 
dered purpose of the world which 
men’s passions may impede but 
never abrogate, the Tragedian il- 
lumines the vision with the noble 
light of his own spiritual experi- 
ence. It is the power and fervor 
of his own life that he pours out to 
his public. 

Though we are most enthusiastic 
over Mr. Krutch’s essay on zsthet- 
ics, we differ from him on one es- 
sential. Whereas, he suggests that 
the ordered universe where man 
suffers no useless frustration exists 
as the ideal of art, we believe that 
it is God’s world and the most real 
of all realities. 


JoHN FERGUSON.—Fourteen years 
ago the Theater Guild, as yet in 
swaddling clothes—and with very 
few of them left after one unsuc- 
cessful venture—staked all they 
had on St. John Ervine’s tragedy. 
It bore them to adolescence and 
prosperity. Mr. Augustin Duncan, 
who directed the performance, en- 
tered the cast at the last moment 
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and created a John Ferguson who 
has never been forgotten. Mr. Dun- 
can is in the present revival which 
we owe, not to the Guild, but to the 
indefatigable Wee and Leventhal. 
If there are many, like ourselves, 
who missed the original then here 
is an opportunity to see one of the 
very finest of modern tragedies. 
The patronizing attitude of the 
Times and Herald Tribune seems 
a little snobbish. The plot used by 
Mr. Ervine about farms and mort- 
gages may be threadbare and the 
price of seats may be “popular,” 
but Mr. Duncan is still Mr. Duncan 
and his company responds to his 
direction. Lillian Savin has dig- 
nity and emotion as the girl Han- 
nah; Edward Favor makes the 
cowardice of the grocer more amus- 
ing than despicable; P. J. Kelly 
looks in at the door as the post- 
man and is remembered while 
Barry Macollum is, of course, the 
witless “Clutie” with his “whustle.” 
It seemed almost uncanny to 
walk into John Ferguson just as 
we had finished the article on the 
nature of tragedy for it is John 
Ferguson himself who is trying to 
subdue his own will to conform- 
ance with the divine. But one mo- 
ment of weakness on his own part 
upsets the whole pattern. Had he 
not allowed his daughter to accept 
the grocer to save the old farm 
from foreclosure then the whole 
sad sequence of Hannah’s jilting 
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the grocer, of her being ruined by 
the mortgager and avenged by her 
brother, might never have oc- 
curred. Old Ferguson sets the 
standard for all the lesser charac- 
ters about him but though he fal- 
ters with such fatal consequences, 
his own faith retrieves him. He is 
no prig but a very much tempted 
old man. He can forgive his enemy 
but when it comes to delivering 
his son to the police even to save 
the innocent grocer, he cannot urge 
the boy to make his just confes- 
sion. His final acceptance of the 
boy’s decision mounts with the cry 
of David as he and his wife are left 
alone together with their Bible: 
“Oh, my son, Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom! Would to God I had 
died for thee, my son!”—At the 
Belmont. 


THE SUMMER THEATERS.—AImost 
at a point of cessation in New York, 
the surrounding states and coun- 
tryside are humming with theatri- 
cal activity. Nor is the season to 
be one of mere revivals, as many of 
the aspirants for Broadway—both 
plays and players—are to be given 
a chance to show their graces. Den- 
nis, Southampton, Westport and 
White Plains are among the most 
active with the tryouts. Although 
summer audiences are apt to be 
kinder than the winter ones, their 
reactions are very suggestive to 
producers and authors. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


January, 1933 


Music InN THE Air.—There is no 
better proof of the good taste of our 
public than the fact that this alto- 
gether charming “Musical Adven- 
ture” should have been the one sur- 





viving musical entertainment of the 
season. Strike Me Pink has gone 
to Chicago. They can have it. It 
is pleasant and reassuring in the 
heat to know that so near Times 
Square one can find one’s self sud- 
denly in sight of the cool snow 

















mountains and hear cowbells tinkle 
on Bavarian pastures. Music in 
the Air has no need of a “funny 
man,” for its laughs spring up out 
of the clever characterization and 
its songs seems to generate them- 
selves quite naturally. Every time 
I write of Music in the Air, I want 
to hear the linnet sing again, I 
want to visit the Zoo and join in 
the chorus of Egern auf dem Tegern 
See, and meet Werrenrath at the 
wayside shrine as he sings his way 
over the mountains, and watch 
Slezak as the bashful Karl—and 
visit all that delightful little 
world that exists in the 44th St. 
Theater. 


April 


OnE SuNDAY AFTERNOON. — Al- 
though it won no Pulitzer Prize, it 
has gained the hearts of the public. 
There is something very real, very 
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gay and very human about this 
comedy of Biff the Bully and his 
girl. No scene has been done with 
more sincere and simple power for 
a long time than the one in which 
Biff comes back from prison and 
finds Amy in the Park. Lloyd No- 
lan and Francesca Bruening are 
worth seeing for themselves and so 
is the play—also for a sample of 
Leo Bulgakov’s direction.—At the 
48th St. Theater. 


July 


OPERA AT THE HIPPODROME.— 
They say that over two thousand 
persons were turned away on July 
Fourth at the Hippodrome. The 
Bank that underwrote the venture 
of Opera at popular prices for a 
week has now extended its credit 
till December. Does New York 


want opera for fifty cents? New 
York has answered. 




















The Ball and the Cross 





THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A NOTE ON MISSIONARIES 


HEN soldiers, prospectors, and 

politicians, having established 
themselves in some heathen place 
and dispossessed the natives, find 
that they have to admit that the 
natives are troublesome, rebellious, 
depraved, degenerate, or otherwise 
no credit to the rule of the new in- 
vader, one of their common tricks 
is to blame the missionaries. In 
general it is unfortunately true that 
the imposition of white civilization 
on black races has resulted in phys- 
ical and moral degeneration. It 
would be unkind to the natives to 
mention names, readers will think 
of several without difficulty. 

Even before much of the wild 
and uncivilized world was explored, 
Captain Cook the famous sailor and 
explorer found the natives of Tahiti 
(Otaheite as it was called) a charm- 
ing peop1e—hospitable, healthy, 
happy, well-behaved, courteous to 
strangers, and possessing their own 
limited but efficient social system 
and culture. The great Captain’s 
sense of humanity (which so often 
saved his life amongst strange peo- 
ples) made him regret that he had 





taken the products of white indus- 
trial civilization to them; for he 
feared to give them new wants 
which it would be costly for them 
to satisfy, new ideas unsuited to 
their way of life and climate. He 
suspected, and rightly, that the 
white civilization would not do 
them any good. Read his descrip- 
tion of the natives then and go and 
see Tahiti now, and you will real- 
ize what they have paid for the 
“blessings” of civilization. We all 
know the tragic sequel to the story 
of civilization by conquest and 
commerce in Tahiti as elsewhere. 

Empire-builders and arm-chair 
agnostics prefer to blame mission- 
aries for the decline of the natives, 
for their truculence under foreign 
yoke, and for much of the conflict 
that arises between natives and the 
white invaders who rule them. They 
say that missionaries behave tact- 
lessly and indiscreetly and then ap- 
peal to their home governments to 
protect them when there is trouble. 
They accuse missionaries of what 
one speaking to a priest referred to 
as “sentimentalizing; negrophilism; 
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shaking hands; raising a dust if a 
sjambok’s used.” They blame the 
missionaries for giving natives too 
big an idea of themselves by teach- 
ing them the doctrine of the com- 
mon brotherhood of all mankind, 
the equality of all men before God, 
and allowing them to think that by 
sharing the white man’s religion 
they are on a level with the white 
man. Some missionaries have been 
accused of leaguing themselves 
with traders for gain, helping to 
exploit the native, and so causing 
him to mistrust the white man. 
How many more things missionaries 
have been accused of, you may 
hear from any unsuccessful or anti- 
Christian pioneer, trader, or sol- 
dier among “uncivilized” peoples. 

It can be amply demonstrated 
that so far as the bulk of mission- 
aries (that is Catholic missionaries) 
are concerned the exact opposite is 
the case. Not only do they make 
for a more peaceful state of mind 
and submission to government, but 
they are gradually becoming the 
sole bulwark of civilization, and 
social order amongst primitive, un- 
civilized, and other non-white peo- 
ples, as I hope to show. 

No doubt there have been many 
instances in which the accusations 
were well-founded. Missionaries 
are human and liable to sin like 
the rest of men. But without any 
suspicion of Pharisaism, smugness, 
or unbecoming praise of our own, 
we can safely say that such accu- 
sations are very rarely, if ever, 
made against Catholic missionaries. 
This is a fact very generally ad- 
mitted even by non-Catholics. There 
are many good reasons for this, 
reasons due to the fact that Cath- 
olic missionaries possess many ad- 
vantages that non-Catholic mission- 
aries lack. 
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For example, the majority of 
Catholic missionaries are members 
of religious orders, under a vow 
of poverty which effectively re- 
strains them from exploiting or 
helping to exploit the natives for 
gain. They are also men to whom 
the priesthood and the rigors of a 
missionary life are a vocation be- 
fore they are a profession—they do 
not become missionaries for a liv- 
ing (and in justice it must be said 
that the same applies to many, but 
not all, non-Catholic missionaries). 
They do not receive salaries, to 
maintain homes and families, to 
provide for comfortable retirement, 
from missionary societies and or- 
ganizations. Then again, they do 
not appeal to their own national 
governments for help when they 
get into trouble, because they are 
sent by a Church that is of no na- 
tionality or all nationalities. They 
are not American missionaries, or 
English missionaries, or Dutch mis- 
sionaries, but Catholic missionaries 
representing no national religion, 
society, or sect, but sent by the 
Catholic, the Universal, Church. 

These things are not said to de- 
preciate other missionaries or to 
make invidious comparisons. They 
comprise a fact that in the long 
run has very important conse- 
quences which it is the purpose of 
this article to discuss. It is a fair- 
ly common thing to find Catholic 
missionaries excepted from the 
criticisms of missionaries in gen- 
eral, and praised above other mis- 
sionaries, just as it was, and is, a 
common thing to hear Catholic 
“padres” or chaplains praised above 
others who served in the Great 
War. One would naturally expect 
this to be so in view of the high 
standard set by the Church for 
priests, their consciousness of their 
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divine mission, the graces they re- 
ceive, as contrasted with the less 
authoritative, less conscious of the 
supernatural, Christian sects whose 
religion leans entirely on the Bible 
and is for the most part a one-day- 
in-the-week affair. 

In his book African Angelus, Fa- 
ther C. C. Martindale, S.J., tells of 
the opinions he encountered on his 
voyage to Africa, expressed by doc- 
tors, commercial men, officials, and 
soldiers, non-Catholics, who insist- 
ed that the only missions they ap- 
proved of were Catholic ones and 
they would give their reasons and 
discriminate. One officer affirmed 
that his father, a strict Presbyte- 
rian, always refused to subscribe to 
any save Catholic missions. Most 
of us who have traveled far have 
had similar experiences, and under 
circumstances that were perhaps 
fairer since we had no clerical col- 
lar to cause the critic to modify 
his criticism. 

Catholic missionaries, in addition 
to being in this way less exception- 
able than others to non-Catholic 
laymen, administrators, and such 
are normally more zealously active 
throughout the world than any oth- 
ers or all the others together. It is 
therefore interesting to consider 
here one most important aspect of 
their activities that is not specifical- 
ly religious, but civil or social, we 
might almost say political (in its 
wider meaning) in its effect. 

In teaching the Catholic Faith to 
uncivilized and savage peoples, the 
Catholic missionary teaches with it, 
as part of its practical application 
to worldly affairs, the right attitude 
of mind towards civil government, 
local organization and order, au- 
thority, the State. The natives may 
have no State, no centralized gov- 
ernment, but Catholic missionaries 
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inevitably pass on to them some- 
thing of the notion of government 
and order, inherited in a measure 
from ancient Rome, and exempli- 
fied by the organization and au- 
thority of the Church. They urge 
them to cease tribal conflict and 
their habit of living by war, and 
settle down to peaceful arts, labors, 
and organization. This is the in- 
troduction of “civilization” in its 
proper sense, to the uncivilized. 
None will deny that it is a better 
introduction than that given 
through the weapons, money, me- 
chanical gadgets, and vices of our 
civilization— the guns, and raw 
spirit, traded by commercial pio- 
neers. 

The civilizing influence of Cath- 
olic missions, inspired as it must 
be by the Catholic philosophy and 
doctrine on Church and State, is all 
of one kind exactly wherever Cath- 
olic missionaries work. It is not 
all of one kind in being committed 
to some particular practical politi- 
cal program, but in being based 
upon the same set of principles 
governing the relationship of the 
individual towards civil authority, 
his obligations in regard to it, and 
the measure of his loyalty to it in 
so far as it conforms to the stand- 
ards of morality and justice that 
are obligatory upon all government 
deriving its sanction from God. 

This point is important. The 
uniformity of doctrine taught by 
Catholic missionaries, whatever 
their national, political, or social 
prejudices or predilections, distin- 
guishes them from all other mis- 
sionaries. It is of the essence of 
their Catholicity. Compared with 
them every other missionary is 
plowing a lone furrow, teaching his 
own particular view of God and of 
things in general. It may be said 























of him, but not of the Catholic mis- 
sionary, as Mr. Bernard Shaw says 
of his imaginary missionary in his 
book The Adventures of the Black 
Girl in her Search for God, that by 
improvising doctrinal replies and 
inventing evidence on the spur of 
the moment to satisfy inquisitive 
catechumens, “the life of Christ, as 
he narrates it, has accreted so 
many circumstantial details and 
such a body of home-made doctrine 
that the evangelists would have 
been amazed and confounded if 
they had been alive to hear it all 
put forward on their authority.” 
So that the resultant religion of Mr. 
Shaw’s missionary was, in his own 
words, really a product of the mis- 
sionary’s own direct inspiration (? 
or imagination). And Mr. Shaw’s 
missionary further derives all au- 
thority for his special brand of re- 
ligion from the Bible. In doing all 
this Mr. Shaw is resorting to his 
common trick of setting up a dum- 
my, insisting that it is the real 
thing, and proceeding to make it 
look ridiculous. 

In taking a curious example of 
the debased Christianity of the 
small group of Protestant sects 
around him, he is taking an untyp- 
ical example of Christianity. For 
Christianity at large is the Catholic 
Church, beside which the pseudo- 
Christian and heretical sects are 
negligible in numbers and in effect, 
if only because of their diversity. 
So that if Mr. Shaw took a fair 
specimen of Christianity he would 
take a good Catholic; and of a mis- 
sionary, a Catholic missionary. He 
would not find ridicule so easy 
then. Such a missionary can nei- 
ther improvise doctrinal replies nor 
invent evidence for his doctrines, 
nor does he rely solely on the Bible 
or his own inspiration. This par- 
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ticular attack of Mr. Shaw’s on 
Christianity would fall to the 
ground if he attacked a Catholic 
missionary. 

In other words, the Catholic 
Church is the true bulwark of 
Christianity against anti-Christian 
forces. In the same way, Catholic 
missionaries are the outposts of 
Christianity and Christian civiliza- 
tion against anti-Christian forces 
all over the world. It is therefore 
significant that just at the time 
when the Church has raised, in the 
Encyclicals of the Holy Father, the 
one decided and authoritative voice 
against Bolshevism or Communism, 
and just at the time when Commu- 
nism (which Mr. Shaw pretends to 
like) is the one coherent political 
and social philosophy that is 
spreading like wildfire in every 
civilized country and in most un- 
civilized as well, so in the remotest 
corners of the earth where Bol- 
shevism is penetrating, the Catholic 
missionary stands as Communism’s 
implacable enemy. 

The great conflict that is upon 
us is between the world of the 
Church of God and His Saints, 
wherein men live in a social order 
that recognizes man’s humanity, 
dignity, and individuality, his per- 
sonal responsibility for his own life 
and the salvation of his soul, and 
the world of Communism, that is 
godless, mechanistic, materialistic, 
animalistic, regarding men as soul- 
less automatons and mere units in 
the machinery of a man-invented 
State. 

Father Martindale in his African 
travels observed how the natives 
who are drawn into the mining 
centers of Kimberley, Johannesburg 
and the rest, being herded in com- 
pounds away from the natural in- 
fluences of their tribal life, with its 
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moral code and religious restraints 
(often very valuable and effective, 
though crude and primitive), be- 
come demoralized. “Agitators tell 
him that Christianity cannot be 
practised there; that it is the white 
man’s religion; that Moscow has its 
message” ... “Thus, on the wall 
of the I. C. U. Workers’ Hall at 
Johannesburg, a coloured artist has 
painted a colossal Bantu Samson 
pushing apart the pillars of our so- 
ciety.” Hence strikes, social dis- 
orders, and racial bitterness. The 
Catholic missionaries, whilst nat- 
urally condemning unjust and un- 
equitable treatment of the natives, 
condemning their exploitation, yet 
form the most effective agent for 
the establishment of a stable and 
just social order. The natives 
trust them. The Government rec- 
ognizes their powerful influence 
and works through them, relying 
on them to get its ordinances re- 
spected and obeyed. The mission- 
aries who are educating the natives 
in the Christian Faith, educate 
them also in the direction of a just 
and well-ordered state of society. 
As Father Martindale very perti- 
nently says, “If we do not educate 
the native, Moscow will.” Hence it 
became necessary in Africa, in or- 
der to stem the rising tide of Bol- 
shevism, for the Catholic bishops 
to forbid native Catholics to belong 
to the I. C. U. (the Workers’ 
Union) because it had gone Bol- 
shevik. 

From the opposite end of the 
earth, the frozen prairies of North- 
ern Alberta, comes a letter to me 
from a missionary priest who had 
read something of mine in a Cath- 
olic magazine. There he is trou- 
bled by the spread of Bolshevism— 
“we have lots of Communistic spirit 
and agitation,” he says. He recog- 
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nizes the menace, for it is a men- 
ace to religion as well as to social 
order, since Communism is taken 
as a religion by Communists. He 
is very concerned to combat this 
with pamphlets, articles, and any 
literature that will put Catholic so- 
cial philosophy before the minds 
of the men who are being poisoned 
with Communism. 

It is the same everywhere. In 
India where vast populations are 
being infiltrated with doctrines of 
revolt, in China which has such 
lengthy frontiers along the Asiatic 
territory of Bolshevik Russia, so 
that Bolshevik propagandists have 
ready access to China’s illiterate 
millions, Bolshevism is actively 
preached. As I write, at the begin- 
ning of war between Japan and 
China, there is open talk of China 
accepting alliance with Russia if 
she does not get the support she 
expects from other nations. Rus- 
sia herself is vast beyond ordinary 
comprehension, in territory and 
population. Imagine the danger to 
the world at large if China and In- 
dia should become of the same 
mind as Russia! 

Yet in China, India, Africa, as in 
the remote townships of the far 
North (as indeed also in the indus- 
trial centers of Europe, America, 
and Australia) there is only one 
definite, clear and implacable oppo- 
sition to the Bolshevik menace of 
social slavery and godlessness. 
There is only one active force 
working against it, there is only 
one certain voice, the voice of the 
Catholic Church heard through the 
incisive Encyclicals of the Holy Fa- 
ther, through the writings of Cath- 
olic theologians and scholars, 
through the preaching of parish 
priests, and last but by no means 
least, in the remotest places of the 
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earth through the labors of the 
missionaries. 

The heroic missionaries in China, 
not only minister with great indus- 
try and devotion to the material 
needs of their charges, they not 
only teach them the Truth, the 
Word of God, and give them the 
comforts and graces of religion; 
they also, by teaching the Church’s 
doctrines to them, put into their 
minds the principles of a sound 
and just social order that will make 
them naturally resist the evil of 
godless and unnatural living which 
is Communism. 

Many other bodies, governments, 
religious sects, and political or- 
ganizations are opposed to Commu- 
nism for reasons of their own, 
nearly all different. They are spo- 
radic and disunited, often uncer- 
tain of their ground, and therefore 
they have little strength in such a 
fight. The Catholic Church alone 
presents a formidable massive front 


to the evil, on grounds that are 
well-defined and well-understood. 

She sends her apostles to the 
ends of the earth, and wherever 
they are they serve as a leaven, to 
leaven mankind, of whatever race 
or color, with a sense of social or- 
der that is just and pleasing to 
God, because based upon His com- 
mandments. Everywhere the 
Church, and only the Church, 
through the missionaries, is leav- 
ening mankind with the sound 
principles of the Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno, against 
the unsound and immoral princi- 
ples of Marx and Lenin. And she 
will do so until the whole is leav- 
ened. On that account anyone who 
criticizes missionaries, may safely 
be told that Catholic missionaries 
are doing more for mankind at 
large than any statesman or politi- 
cian in the world. Upon the qual- 
ity of their leavening may well de- 
pend the future of civilization. 

G. C. HESELTINE. 











SONG OF THE RAIN 


Lonc time I lay in my bed listen- 
ing to the rain. 

In the hushed quiet of night, in 
the solemn darkness, my heart 
ceased its beatings to listen. There 
was naught in the world but my 
heart and the rain. 

My soul awoke at the song of the 
rain drenching through the trees, 
pattering on the roof, filling my 
chamber with coolness and the 
sense of a mystic presence. My 
soul awoke and deemed that it was 
the pause before the End. 

Long I lay still in the darkness, 
hearing the song of the rain; feel- 
ing upon me and throughout me 
the balm and blessing of the rain; 
telling myself that if this were the 
End, it could not better be. My 
soul was all attention, eager to 
catch the word of its fate, my heart 
ceased its throbbing to listen— 
there was naught in the world but 
the rain and my heart. 

What was the burden of the song 
of the rain that I heard as I lay 
still in my bed, wrapt in the solemn 
darkness, feeling as I shall feel in 
the pause before the End? What 
was the burden of the song of the 
rain which my soul awoke to hear 
and for which my heart stopped its 
beating? 

Peace was the burden of the song 
of the rain that I heard in the deep 
of night when my soul thrilled 
like a wind-harp in the breath of 
God. Peace was the burden of the 
song of the rain. 

Now have I put away all strife 
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and anger and unrest since there 
came this wondrous message of the 
rain, the night and the silence. 
Now do I bear a quiet heart since 
my soul trembled like a wind-harp 
in the breath of God. 

Peace for all the days that yet 
are mine when often I shall lie 
awake in the night silence, listen- 
ing to the song of the rain. 

Peace forevermore when my soul 
shall be drawn into the breath of 
God and my body mingled at last 
with the balm and blessing of the 
rain. 


Peace forevermore! 


—From An Attic Dreamer. By MicHaet 
Monanan. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
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GLorious LIBERTY OF THE SONS 
or Gop 


I HAVE been trying to shape in 
my mind the general impression 
which has been left me by the im- 
mediate past . . . my immediate 
past in the Church. Three points 
stand out. 

The first is the huge humanity 
of my Roman Mother. 

She can appeal to every human 
soul. Her arms are outstretched, 
as were those of her Lord on the 
Cross, to welcome and beckon to 
her all created men and women. 
When they come to her they find 
that she knows what human nature 
is, redeemed and unredeemed. She 
does not try to press them into a 
mould, or to make them fit a the- 
ory. She takes them as they are 
and shows them the things of God, 
in the way they can accept them. 
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She took me, at a point of time, as 
I was ... with all the qualities 
good and bad that were mine: for 
my heredity, my upbringing and 
education, my scattered experiences 
of life, my environment and my 
sins had all left their mark. Then 
she began to show me her treasures 
one by one, and will one day, I de- 
voutly trust, show to my purified 
gaze the Beatific Vision. This is 
what she is ready to do for all. 
The peasant, the Doctor of Divin- 
ity, the scientist or the factory hand 
are all the same to her. She can 
speak to them so as they each can 
understand, and she can make 
Saints of them all. 

Secondly, I have been impressed 
by the immense freedom of the life 
within her. Having accepted the 
Christian truth she believes to have 
been so far revealed, and under- 
taken the small obligations the 
practice of it involve, the individ- 
ual is gloriously free: free to de- 
velop as he will, free to use this or 
that of her treasures and to leave 
others, free to indulge in conjecture 
and speculation on countless points 
of religion and the inner life (pro- 
vided he does not attack revealed 
truth or upset other souls), free 
from fusses, troubles, and contro- 
versies, and free above all, from 
other people and their attempts to 
oppress the soul with their theories. 

I am not an extreme individual- 
ist, but it has been a joy to me to 
be left alone, and to leave others 
alone, that we may all get on with 
our religion. Almost every time I 
go to Mass, I notice that I, for ex- 
ample, follow the liturgy, and my 
right hand neighbour says the Ro- 
sary, and my left hand neighbour 
indulges in advanced mental prayer. 
Thus I cannot but be conscious of 
the freedom and the strength of the 


corporate bond which none the less 
binds us all together. 

Thirdly, I have been impressed 
by the adequacy of the Roman reli- 
gion in face of the problems and 
struggle inherent in life to-day un- 
der twentieth-century Western civi- 
lization. Before, I had been har- 
assed by “trends,” confused by all 
I saw around, uncertain in diffi- 
culty (my own and that of others), 
as are so many people of goodwill 
to-day. Nothing had really helped 
me, least of all the English system 
of education at “one of the older 
Public Schools,” and one of those 
Universities that are found in Eng- 
land on the banks of rivers. Be- 
yond a little French and some Lat- 
in, of which I am now glad, they 
taught me little that has been of 
apparent use since. They gave me 
no theory of life to work out, which 
would be successful, no confidence 
and no power. The set of conven- 
tions they supplied instead were 
useless whenever I stepped outside 
the small social class where they 
obtained. They may do better now: 
very likely they do. But I am past 
minding, for all that was not given 
me then is being made up to me 
now. Now I am being given a the- 
ory of life that works . . . the Chris- 


tian theory in all its fullness. 


—From The Church Surprising. By Pern- 
ROSE Fry. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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ZEAL FOR JUSTICE 


THEONAS: ... For us Christians, 
the state of original perfection was 
not due to human nature: it was a 
gratuitous privilege; our nature as 
such has a right to the earth and 
its labours—an earth less dark and 
labours less hard if nature had not 
been wounded—it has no right to 
paradise. 
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PuHILonous: Then we must say 
that all is for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds, and that so- 
ciety in its present state is the best 
that can be hoped for here below! 
So long as order reigns, all is well! 

THEONAS: So cruel and so bitter 
do we find the world of fallen hu- 
manity that for our consolation 
nothing will suffice save the certain 
expectation of the resurrection of 
the dead. As to order—if it were 
good as such, then any order would 
do—there is order among the de- 
mons: in truth, a despotic order 
that violates the eternal laws is a 
disorder crying to heaven for venge- 
ance. And as to modern society 
the accusations we can bring 
against it are immeasurably strong- 
er than yours, for we know that it 
wrongs not only man but God. 

Yet human nature is what it is: 
we are a species naturally wretched 
—since evil comes to us more often 
than good. Therefore we must rec- 
ognise not only the degrees, the in- 
equalities, the limitations of every 
sort that the order of nature and 
justice demand: we must also rec- 
ognise that abuses and defects be- 
yond number, sins of malice and 
more sins of stupidity—a certain 
dose of injustice, in a word—will 
always be mixed in with the things 
of man. We must not make Rous- 
seau’s mistake of rejecting the con- 
ditions essential to life and human 
society because of the injustice 
which is found joined with them 
by accident. 

Puitonous: You Catholics are 
easily resigned to injustice. 

THEONAS: Human cowardice is 
great, my friend, among Catholics 
as among other men—greater even 
among Catholics when they are 
slack, as so many are in our day. 
After all, you would not say what 
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you have just said if you were bet- 
ter informed upon the life of the 
Church and its doctrine. Societas 
conservi non potest sine justitia, is, 
for the Church, axiomatic. “Woe 
to him,” cries St. Catherine of Si- 
enna, “who does not see that the 
great conserving force is holy jus- 
tice.” “He who is not corrected or 
does not correct is like a limb that 
begins to decay...” It is because 
of its injustice, its very gross in- 
justice that the world of classic hu- 
manism has become the decompos- 
ing thing in the midst of which we 
are trying to advance. Christians, 
my dear Philonous, hate injustice 
precisely in the measure in which 
they love God. And, as I have al- 
ready suggested, we hate it more 
deeply than the humanitarians be- 
cause we know that it has super- 
natural repercussions. They claim 
to strive against it as though it was 
their mission to govern the universe 
and to make absolute justice reign 
therein; and seeking justice outside 
the ways that God has set, they do 
not augment justice. But we, we 
strive against it, each within the 
limits of the power opportioned to 
us, like subordinates who carry out 
the parts of a plan of which it is 
not for them to judge, of which 
they do not know the totality. And 
more than that—we know that the 
first injustice to be repressed is our 
own, for we have been told to seek 
first the kingdom of God which is 
within; and when we have truly 
laboured, still in the evening we 
have our sacrifice, our suffering to 
offer in reparation. Whenever we 
have neglected this strife, we have 
been sternly punished. 

PHILONOUS: We must believe, 
then, that these instances of neglect 
have been fairly frequent in the 
course of history? 
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THEONAS: True. And I wonder 
if the immense development of the 
religion of revolution and the false 
zeal for justice do not correspond 
with great exactitude to our own 
fallings away from true justice. 
We do not think enough of the ter- 
rible march of the justice of God 
through human history. There are 
certain effects of justice demanded 
by the deepest laws of the equili- 
brium of Being, which one would 
say that God will have at all costs: 
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if He does not find saints who pro- 
cure these effects in mercy, He 
charges men in revolt to procure 
them in ruins... . Likewise among 
those who hate us—if in the ob- 
scurity of their heart it is not that 
they hate us, but that they truly 
love justice—there are some who 
are nearer to us than they think, or 
than we think. 


—From Theonas: Conversations of a Sage. 
By Jacgves Marrrain. Translated by F. J. 
Sueep. New York: Sheed and Ward. 











THE GRAIL MOVEMENT 


THe World is full of Youth 
Movements today. They spring up 
in ever increasing numbers, some 
non-confessional like the Boy 
Scouts, some purely Catholic like 
the Jocistes in Belgium and the 
Neudeutschland in Germany, some 
political like the Italian Balilla, oth- 
ers frankly anti-Christian like the 
Comsomol, the Communist League 
of Youth. They all have one char- 
acteristic in common, a remarkable 
enthusiasm. . . . Among these re- 
cent Catholic movements there 
must now be counted one which, in 
its few years of existence, has al- 
ready achieved a great success: I 
refer to “The Grail.” Its 15,000 
members, its twenty-five Grail- 
houses, have made it already a 
force in Holland, its country of ori- 
gin. It is well established in Ber- 
lin where it has three houses and 
some thousands of members; it has 
begun its missionary activities by 
settlements in the Dutch East In- 
dies, and quite recently it has 
opened two houses in London. It 
is Catholic through and through, 
and its object is to win the world 
for Christ, by enlisting the younger 
members of the “devoted female 
sex” in the Apostolate. Here, cer- 
tainly, is a programme for enthusi- 
asts; a programme whose very 
vastness might prove its undoing 
were not the energy of its members 
skilfully directed into safe and 
fruitful channels and youthful in- 
experience guided past yawning 
pitfalls. This work is undertaken 
by the “Ladies of the Grail,” known 
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in Holland as “the Women of Naz- 
areth.” 

They are members of a Religious 
Congregation, founded originally in 
Holland, near the Hague, in 1921, 
by the Rev. J. van Ginneken, S.J., 
with the approval of the Bishop of 
Haarlem. Like the White Cross of 
Germany, the Medical Missionary 
Society of America and the Com- 
pany of St. Paul in Italy, the Con- 
gregation is the outcome of a new 
development in religious life in the 
Church. Many women, alive to the 
spiritual needs and the particular 
dangers of our own day, have 
longed to lead dedicated lives, like 
Our Lord’s original entourage, and 
while mixing with the world, to 
form part of a religious organiza- 
tion from which to draw their in- 
spiration, their rule of life and 
guidance in the service of God. ... 

These Ladies of the Grail mix 
still more freely in the world than 
do the Sisters of Charity and the 
nursing Orders, and though, whilst 
at home in their Mother House, 
they wear a religious habit, they 
dress according to the fashion of 
the day when they are at work in 
the world... . 

The religious training of mem- 
bers of the Congregation, the nu- 
cleus of the whole Movement, fol- 
lows the usual course. In a two- 
and-a-half year novitiate spent at 
the Mother House the novice is pre- 
pared for the special life that lies 
before her. . . . As the aspirant is 
later to be given considerable lib- 
erty and will be called on frequent- 
ly to rely on her own judgment and 
take decisive action, she has above 
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all to acquire supernatural pru- 
dence... . 

Once she has passed her noviti- 
ate the member of the Congregation 
is sent out to her Apostolate of 
Grail work, but throughout her life 
she remains in close contact with 
the Mother House. For one com- 
plete day in every month, again for 
one month in every year, and for 
one year in every six, she returns 
there to renew her fervour. Thus 
it is clear that the Grail spirit is by 
no means an easy compromise be- 
tween the world and the cloister, 
in which the religious chooses the 
pleasantest side of each life and 
combines them in a comfortable ex- 
istence. She has “to use the world 
yet with restraint.” It is a serious 
vocation, entailing a high ideal of 
service and selflessness, as well as 
special personal qualifications in 
which ability to lead and readiness 
to obey are present in equal pro- 
portions. 

The work of the Congregation, to 
which this sifting and training and 
testing are the prelude, lies, as has 
been said, chiefly among girls and 
young women of all classes from 
after school age onwards. Its aim 
is to maintain and foster and de- 
velop the religious training already 
received and to turn good Catholics 
into veritable apostles. Thus is il- 
lustrated the fact that the pursuit 
of moral perfection is not the con- 
cern only of those who are techni- 
cally “religious,” for these children 
take no vows, yet the “first and 
greatest” commandment applies to 
them, as does the exhortation to be 
perfect “like their Heavenly Fa- 
ther.” Simple membership of the 
Grail in no way presumes future 
membership of the Congregation, 
any more than a childhood passed 
in a convent school is expected to 
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result in a religious vocation. On 
the contrary, marriage is looked on 
as the natural vocation of most of 
the members and considerable at- 
tention is paid to fitting them to be 
the mothers of the future. ... But 
in and through the Grail-centres 
members are always kept in close 
touch with religious who are thus 
enabled—and this is the chief dis- 
tinction of the Movement—to influ- 
ence them directly during the whole 
period of adolescence. . 

A steadying influence is needed, 
an attraction which will hold the 
girl during those formative years 
and permit her character to set in 
a Catholic mould. This influence, 
this attraction, this character-build- 
ing, it is the high function of the 
Ladies of the Grail to supply, and 
the following is the method they 
follow: In whatever centre they are 
invited or permitted to settle, they 
establish one or more Grail-houses, 
each of which is staffed by two or 
three Ladies of the Congregation 
who are in continual residence, 
working in close co-operation with 
the parish priest, or priests; for one 
Grail-house usually serves three or 
four parishes. These centres pro- 
vide for the girl-members all the 
amenities of a club, with sports, 
evening classes and recreational 
and cultural facilities. The girls 
come in their leisure hours and 
find there occupation, companion- 
ship and interest. The atmosphere 
is strongly Catholic and there is, in 
each centre, a chapel where nor- 
mally the Blessed Sacrament is re- 
served. When groups are thus as- 
sociated the work of individual de- 
velopment is begun, for the Move- 
ment, though controlled from 
above, has to be built up by the 
members themselves. They are 
taught not to rest content with be- 
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ing merely educated and enter- 
tained in the Grail-centres, but, as 
soon as possible after joining, to 
learn to spread the Movement. To 
each, on entering, a special task in 
the Grail and in the milieu in 
which she lives is given according 
to her capacity. Here the possi- 
bilities are endless, from the dis- 
tribution of the Grail paper or the 
organizing of the sports, to provid- 
ing the music for the plays or 
studying the Youth Movements of 
other countries. . . . Moreover, in- 
dependence and a capacity to stand 
alone being the qualities most ad- 
mired today, girls readily respond 
to an appeal for initiative on their 
part, rather than dumb acquies- 
cence in a cut-and-dried pro- 
gramme imposed upon them... . 

The corporate sense is fostered 
in members in many ways but in 
none more surely than by the Grail 
plays. These remarkable produc- 
tions have achieved such renown 
that the Movement is sometimes 
credited with making the organiz- 
ing of such demonstrations its 
chief object. In reality, they oc- 
cupy only a small part of the life 
of the Movement, yet such is the 
impression created by these specta- 
cles that it would be impossible to 
write about the Grail without men- 
tioning them... . 

The modern love of dancing too 
has been turned to account, but the 
Grail, discovering that secular mu- 
sic has, by its intricate and in- 
volved movements, divorced itself 
from the true dance, has learned to 
translate into rhythmic movement 
the great plain-song canticles of the 
Church. The beauty of the Sanctus 
so expressed is an inspiration. It 
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is this progressive modernity of the 
Grail that is attracting to it many 
girls of the educated classes. They 
find there the opportunity of devel- 
oping their talents along Catholic 
lines, yet in harmony with what is 
good in the spirit of the age, and 
step by step with their increase of 
secular knowledge. They are nat- 
urally a great power in the Move- 
ment, and there is one Grail-house 
in Holland whose membership con- 
sists entirely of University gradu- 
ates. Some of these help with the 
literary and artistic side of the 
work; others devote themselves to 
the study of social questions par- 
ticularly as they affect women, but 
whole fields lie waiting for devel- 
opment. The possibilities of the 
cinema, that colossal influence both 
for good and for evil, are being 
studied, and much, it is felt, can 
be done to rescue sport for women 
from those unCatholic develop- 
ments which have appeared in 
Italy and in the Balkans. 

Certainly, originality of outlook 
is not frowned on in the Move- 
ment; this attitude and the fact 
that the Grail includes girls of 
every class has the great advantage 
of preventing anything like a dead 
level of mediocrity. One of the 
dangers that may befall a mass 
movement is that its members may 
be so organized and disciplined 
that they become mere pieces of 
mechanism subordinated to the 
good of the whole machine. But 
the Grail is a mass movement of 
individuals, each with her own life 
to be lived for God according to her 
particular vocation. 


—E. Boranp, in The Month (London), July, 
1933. 
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Editorial Comment 


HAVE long been convinced that 
our modern civilization resem- 
bles that of patristic rather than 
that of scholastic times. For good 
or for ill we are not and cannot be 
medieval. Any attempt to make the 
present world over in the medieval 
mold must prove nugatory. And 
this in my opinion is no reason for 
lamentation. Catholicism is not 
synonymous with medievalism, 
though certain of our cleverest con- 
troversialists would 
seem to make it so. 
They would have us 
reconstruct the cus- 
toms, habits, the institutions and 
the mentality of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It can’t be done. It need not 
be done. There was an excellent, 
aggressive, vital Christianity, seven 
or eight hundred years before the 
medieval. In fact there has never 
been a more vital Christianity than 
that of the patristic times. Gigantes 
erant in diebus illis; Basil, the two 
Cyrils, Clement, Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine 
—shall we ever see their like 
again? Paradoxically, these an- 
cients are nearer to us than the 
medievals. Their mentality, their 
outlook upon life, their problems 
were remarkably like our own. 
Newman seems to 
have sensed this fact 
and to have formed 
his apologetic deliberately upon the 
Fathers. Significantly, perhaps I 
may say consequently, he seems to 
have, of all moderns, the best 
chance to be declared a “Father 
of the Church.” I am habitually 
puzzled therefore, because with so 


The Age of 
the Fathers 


And Our Age 


much Catholic enthusiasm for me- 
dievalism, there seems so little 
knowledge of the patristic age, and 
so little zeal to recapture its mental- 
ity and to apply its methods to the 
solution of our problems. 

This feeling rushed in on me 
again with great force when I read 
the brilliant essay on “St. Augus- 
tine and his Age” in Christopher 
Dawson’s Enquiries into Religion 
and Culture. I am not at all cer- 
tain that Mr. Dawson agrees with 
me that the Fathers are more of 
our age than of the age that inter- 
vened between ours 


and theirs. He re- A Great 
ports the fact, ap- Essay on 
parently with ap- Augustine 


proval, that “St. Au- 

gustine has often been regarded as 
the ... first medieval man.” To me 
St. Augustine is modern rather than 
medieval. Also, Mr. Dawson records 
the opinion that St. Augustine 
“stands outside his own age.” Of 
course that is not altogether possi- 
ble. Even men of unique genius are 
largely the product of the age in 
which they live, and are beholden to 
it. But this at least may be said, 
that Augustine is not of his own age 
alone, that his mind is strikingly 
“modern” and that his thought 
would illumine our age and his 
methods help to solve our problems. 


N the course of setting the scene 

for the appearance of Augustine, 

Dawson says that Rome “organized 

the world only to exploit it.” In our 

day it is of course not Rome, or 

any one particular nation, but rath- 
iNew York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 
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er the “Captains of High Finance” 
in every country who with the help 
of their governments manage to or- 

ganize the entire 


Organizing race for the purpose 
the World of exploitation. I 
to Exploit remember how I 
the World bristled with patri- 


otic resentment a 
few years ago when I read the dog- 
matic judgment, from the pen of 
Stuart P. Sherman, unless I mis- 
take, to the effect that no govern- 
ment directs its policies in accord- 
ance with an ethical motive. But if 
he had said in place of “no govern- 
ment,” no mercantile or industrial 
corporation acting with governmen- 
tal assistance or connivance, I fear 
I should now be tempted to agree 
with him. At any rate, I think the 
downfall of Rome was caused by 
“exploitation” of helpless people, 
and I think our present economic 
catastrophe had the same cause. In 
a word, one big problem in St. Au- 
gustine’s day is the same as in 
ours. 


R. DAWSON continues to speak 
of “an orgy of economic ex- 
ploitation which ruined the pros- 
perity of the subject peoples and 
brought Rome herself to the verge 
of destruction.” The similarity be- 
tween our age and that early one is 
startling. If you substitute in place 
of “Rome,” England or America, or 
France or Germany or Austria or 
Italy or Russia, you will have an an- 
swer to the question “what’s wrong 
with the world?” or “what caused 
the universal depression?” An orgy 
of economic exploitation ruined 
prosperity. 

“Julius Cesar and Augustus,” 
says Dawson, “averted the crisis.” 
The Romans were lucky in having 
some one or two who could avert a 
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crisis. As for ourselves, we are in 
the painful position of not know- 
ing whether we 
shall survive our 
crisis. In fact, we 
are not even certain 
that we have reached our crisis. 
And have we, or shall we have a 
Julius or Augustus Czsar to avert 
it? We have political dictators who 
love to picture themselves as Cesar. 
But can they turn the trick? Per- 
haps if the Great Averter comes at 
all, he will be from the financial 
rather than the political world. But 
our American financial Cesar, Pier- 
pont Morgan, seems, from the evi- 
dence produced at Washington, to 
have run with the exploiters rather 
than with the saviors of society. 


Wanted: 
A Cesar? 


pick up again the chain of 
similarities: in the Roman im- 
perial period, as with us to-day, re- 
ligion suffered decline. “For the 
educated,” says Dawson, “the only 
real religion was philosophy.” If 
by the educated we understand the 
intelligentsia isn’t it true that now 
again they have no religion but phi- 
losophy? Have they even a phi- 
losophy? 

“St. Augustine himself in a well- 
known passage of The City of God,” 
Dawson continues, “reveals the 
naked materialism which lay be- 
hind the opposition 
of pagan society Or Rathera 
to Christianity, and St. Augustine 
shows that it was as 
irreconcilable with the old Roman 
traditions as with Christian teach- 
ing. Its ideal was not civic virtue 
and patriotism but to have a good 
time and better and bigger shows.” 

We seem to be reading not 
about the fifth century but the 
twentieth. The “old Roman tradi- 
tions” might well be “the old Amer- 
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ican traditions,” or the “old English 
traditions.” They are violated 
quite as much as the old Christian 
traditions by those amongst us 
(and they seem to be the majority) 
who have neither civic virtue nor 
patriotism—and shall we add nei- 
ther business ethics nor domestic 
virtue—but who are out for a “good 
time” and “better shows.” “They 
do not trouble,” says Augustine, 
“about the moral degradation of the 
Empire; all that they ask is that it 
should be prosperous and secure. 
‘What concerns us,’ they say, ‘is 
that everyone should be able to in- 
crease his wealth so that he can af- 
ford a lavish expenditure and can 
keep the weaker in subjection. . 
Let the laws protect the rights of 
property and leave men’s morals 
alone. . . . Let there be gorgeous 
palaces and sumptuous banquets, 
where anybody can play and drink 
and gorge himself and be dissipat- 
ed by day or night, as much as he 
pleases or is able. Let the noise 
of dancing be everywhere, and let 
the theatres resound with lewd 
merriment and with every kind of 
cruel and vicious pleasure. Let the 
man who dislikes these pleasures 
be regarded as a public enemy, and 
if he tries to interfere with them, 
let the mob be free to hound him 
to death. But as for the rulers 
who devote themselves to giving 
the people a good time, let them be 
treated as gods and worshipped ac- 
cordingly. Only let them take care 
that neither war nor plague nor 
any other calamity interfere with 
this reign of prosperity.’” 

How many times has that been 
said in Europe and America, espe- 
cially since the War? But has it 
ever been said better than in these 
words which were written in the 
first decade of the fifth century? 
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In Augustine’s last sentence there 
is a whip-lash warning, “Let them 
take care” that nothing “interfere 
with prosperity.” With us, as well 
as the Roman people of old, the 
great desideratum in a _ political 
leader seems to be that he shall 
produce or maintain prosperity. A 
man may be elected president by a 
majority of many millions, but if 
during his term of office something 
occurs that destroys prosperity he 
is snowed under by an avalanche 
of many more millions. Even so, he 
may thank his lucky stars, for in 
the days of the Czsars he would 
have been murdered for the crime 
of letting prosperity escape. 


N unwary observer in the days 
of decadent Rome might have 
imagined that religion was increas- 
ing. Religions were increasing, not 
religion. So is it always when civi- 
lization commences to go rotten. A 
decaying civilization spawns new 
religions like maggots on a dung 
heap. The fact has 


not escaped Mr. Religion 
Dawson: “It is a _ in Decay 
mistake,” he says, Proliferates 


“to suppose that the 

age of the Empire was a religious 
one because it marked so many 
new religious movements. The 
mystery religions and the tendency 
towards mysticism and asceticism 
are a proof of the religious bank- 
ruptcy of society.” He speaks of 
imperial Rome. He might as well 
be speaking of America. Eddyism 
and Volivaism, successor to Dowie- 
ism, and Billy Sundayism and 
Aimée Semple McPhersonism and 
Russellism, now Rutherfordism, 
these and a thousand other new- 
fangled superstitions, or to speak 
more correctly, old superstitions 
newly galvanized, are symbols not 
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of progress but of decay. Such re- 
ligions, most of them transplanted 
from the luxurious and lascivious 
Orient, flourished at Rome in Au- 
gustine’s day. He himself was for 
a time deceived by one of them— 
Manichzism. But while still a 
young man he came to see the folly 
and the emptiness of importing 
alien superstitions to take the place 
of a disappearing indigenous reli- 
gion. A similar discovery by some 
millions of Americans might lead 
us back to theological sanity. 

I am quite well aware of course 
that the pagan Romans used a simi- 
lar argument against Christianity, 
which was to them just one more 
oriental fanaticism. But again Au- 
gustine was keener than most of 
his contemporaries. He saw the 
difference between Manichzan su- 
perstition and Christian faith. He 
was not long deceived. At his first 
meeting with Faustus, the chief 
light of Manichzism, he was in- 
stantly disillusioned. What reli- 
gion needs nowadays, especially in 
America, is a touchstone to detect 
the difference between religion and 
superstition. We could use an Au- 
gustine if we had one. 


LSO, in another line, the world 
needs to-day a genuine states- 
man, or better if possible, a group 
of statesmen sufficiently large- 
minded to see through and beyond 
the mass of bewil- 


Spiritualistic dering economic 
Cure for Mate- and political phe- 
rialistic Evils nomena to the 


eternal spiritual 
principles upon which alone society 
may be reconstructed. 


Ordinarily politicians imagine 


that a world broken by materialism 
can be repaired by materialism. 
they think, come 


Our troubles, 


from a badly regulated stock ex- 
change; so the only cure they 
would apply is to make more rules 
and regulations governing transac- 
tions on “the street.” It doesn’t oc- 
cur to them that the whole system 
of exchange may be vicious and that 
perhaps the best way to reform it is 
to abolish it, or at least to re-create 
it on an ethical basis. 

Or they imagine that cut-throat 
competition in the manufacture and 
distribution of goods has plunged us 
into our present dire distress; so 
they propose that representatives of 
the different industries shall form a 
code governing their future conduct 
—an excellent idea if the code be 
one of moral prin- 


ciples, but a futile Patching, 
device if the code be _—‘Repairing, 
concerned only with _ Painting 


hours of labor, 
wages, prices, profits, and penalties 
to be inflicted upon outlaws. 

Or they think that the sorest 
spot of all in the modern world is 
international relationships; so they 
send to Locarno or Geneva, or Lon- 
don or Washington delegates who 
expend much money and more ora- 
tory and come forth with a covenant 
or a treaty or a “pact,” as if prom- 
ises put on paper and signed by a 
dozen or two of nations could pre- 
vent or even long postpone catas- 
trophe. 

In a word, they advocate a mate- 
rialistic cure for the evils of mate- 
rialism, and if a religious-minded 
person suggests a spiritual cure 
they assure him dogmatically that 
the problems which now beset the 
world are too serious to be solved 
by pietistic nonsense. “When a pa- 
tient is stricken with cancer,” they 
declare, “he should be taken to a 
hospital and not to a shrine.” The 
truth of course is that cancer is not 
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cured in hospitals and that it has 
been cured at shrines. But mate- 
rialists don’t know it and if they 
did know it, they wouldn’t believe 
it. So they continue the futile op- 
eration of cutting out cancerous tis- 
sue from the body politic, hoping 
desperately to prolong, however 
briefly, its miserable existence. 

But a man with sufficient genius 
to be justly called a statesman can 
see that from time 
to time the state 
becomes so disor- 
ganized that noth- 
ing will do it any good except rad- 
ical reconstruction. And if he be 
something more than a statesman 
—a kind of prophet—he will see 
that the reconstruction must be 
moral and spiritual rather than po- 
litical or economic. 

So Augustine, when others were 
thinking to patch up the Roman 
Empire and enable it to limp along 
a little further, knew that its race 
was run, and that men had better 
plan a new organization; that they 
should build a “City of God.” Not 
that he hoped for a pure theocracy 
—he was no visionary—but he did 
see that unless Christian principles 
were embodied in the state, the 
state could not endure. Now the 
Roman state, as he saw it, was es- 
sentially pagan. So he turned away 
from the hope of saving it and oc- 
cupied himself with the construc- 
tion of a vast scheme upon which 
the state—any state—must be built 
if it is to endure and to serve the 
true purpose of its foundation. 

Mr. Dawson has put all this more 
succinctly and more eloquently. If 
I have ventured to say it in my 
more clumsy way, it is only be- 
cause I hesitate to borrow too 
largely from his text. But perhaps 
I should quote a few sentences: 


In Place of Re- 
construction 
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“To the materialist, nothing 
could be more futile than the spec- 
tacle of Augustine busying himself 
with the reunion of the African 
Church and the refutation of the 
Pelagians, while civilisation was 
falling to pieces about his ears. It 
would seem like the activity of an 
ant which works on while its nest 
is being destroyed. But St. Augus- 
tine saw things otherwise. To him 
the ruin of civilisation and the de- 
struction of the Empire were not 
very important things. He looked 
beyond the aimless and bloody 
chaos of history to the world of 
eternal realities from which the 
world of sense derives all the sig- 
nificance which it possesses. His 
thoughts were fixed, not on the fate 
of the city of Rome or the city of 
Hippo, nor on the struggle of Ro- 
man and barbarian, but on those 
other cities which have their foun- 
dations in heaven and in hell, and 
on the warfare between ‘the world- 
rulers of the dark zxon’ and the 
princes of light. And, in fact... he 
was justified in his faith. The spirit 
of Augustine continued to live and 
bear fruit long after Christian Af- 
rica had ceased to exist. It entered 
into the tradition of the Western 
Church and moulded the thought of 
Western Christendom so that our 
very civilisation bears the imprint 
of his genius. . . . The work of St. 
Augustine still remains an inalien- 
able part of our spiritual heritage.” 

“Part of our spiritual heritage.” 
And the treatise De Civitate Dei is 
part also of our political heritage. 
That masterpiece, says Dawson, is 
the one patristic document which 
“the secular historian never alto- 
gether neglects.” It would be well 
if not only historians but politi- 
cians would read it and make use 
of it in the re-creating of the mod- 
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ern state. But of all those now of- 
fering plans for the future, few 
seem to recognize the need of a 
thoroughgoing rehabilitation of all 
society—political, economic, social, 
on Christian principles. There is 
much talk about “Reconstruction.” 
But what is meant by reconstruc- 
tion is rather repairing, patching, 
tinkering. Augustine’s genius is 
evident in that he was the first to see 
the fact—later so obvious—that the 
Roman Empire could not be re- 
paired. The time had come for the 
building of a new world. Augustine 
was not only the first man to see it, 
but to see how it could be done. 
Therein is the permanent impor- 
tance of his masterpiece De Civitate 
Dei. 


T is, I know, banal to repeat that 
we could use an Augustine to- 
day. Not that we are totally lack- 
ing in acute observers who see that 
the present capitalistic, industrial- 
istic, materialistic organism is dy- 
ing and all but dead. A thousand 
economists and sociologists ranging 
all the way from radicals to ortho- 
dox Catholics, have published their 
conviction of that too obvious fact. 
But they do not 


The Real agree as to what 
Evil in Com- must be the basis of 
munism and the new organiza- 
Capitalism tion. There is much 


talk about the evils 
of capitalism. But the evil is not 
capitalism. It is the materialism in 
capitalism. Nor is the cure com- 
munism, if communism retains ma- 
terialism. Communism and capi- 
talism may seem to be poles apart, 
but if they both stem from mate- 
rialism they are really only differ- 
ent branches of the self-same tree. 
And the tree is in decay. The time 
has come to say, “Why cumbereth 
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it the ground?” Of course there is 
such a thing as tree surgery. “Sur- 
geons” prune here and probe there; 
they dig out the rot and fill up the 
gap with cement; they bind the 
branches to one another with steel 
rods. But the time comes when all 
these adventitious devices to pro- 
long the inevitable are only a waste 
of effort. That time has now come 
to a materialistic civilization. 

Note the word “materialistic.” I 
do not say capitalistic. A friend of 
mine who lives and moves and has 
his being on Wall Street says, 
“There is nothing wrong with capi- 
talism.” Yet he is a shrewd ob- 
server, and what is more to the 
point, he is as eager as any man 
for the reform of capitalism. What 
he means, I think, is that there is no 
essential defect inherent in the capi- 
talistic system. It can be purified. 
It is capable of Christianization. 
Well, so too is Communism. There 
actually has been and there is to- 
day an existing Christian Commu- 
nism and it works so well that it 
produces what is probably the hap- 
piest and serenest existence pos- 
sible in this vale of tears. So—the 
alternative is not capitalism or 
communism. Either will do, or 
would do, if it could be re-created. 
But re-creation is not to be con- 
fused with mere propping up and 
patching and painting. 

Speaking of painting: one firm 
that advertises largely uses the slo- 
gan, “Save the surface and you save 
all.” So? Then why do battleships 
become obsolete? Any “gob” can 
tell you that they are painted often 
enough. But the day comes none 
the less when they are towed out to 
the firing grounds and used as a tar- 
get. Painting—or its equivalent— 
will not save the present economic 
system. Nor the political system. 
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Saving the surface will not save all. 
It is time, as our president says, 
for a “New Deal.” I don’t know 
whether his metaphor has to do 
with a game of cards, but if so I 
hope he doesn’t mean merely that 
the cards are to be shuffled again 
for the same old game. What we 
really need is a new pack, new 
rules and indeed a new game. 


IS, in somewhat different 

phraseology, is what St. Au- 
gustine was saying just about 1,500 
years ago. He saw it clearly and 
expressed it powerfully. If the 
world had kept more closely in 
touch with his thought, it would 
have avoided its present deplorable 
condition. But men seem to have 
tired of being told the lesson of the 
fall of the Roman Empire. They 
tired of it so thoroughly that they 
would not listen to it. Then of 
course they forgot it. Forgetting 
it they built up the modern state, 
incorporating in it all the defects 
of the ancient state. 


F Augustine had been of a timorous 
mind, he would have contented 
himself with lamenting the con- 
dition of the society 

Augustine in which he lived 
a Man of and prophesying the 
Courage imminent end of the 
world. To confess 

the truth, a good many Christians 
did think that the end of all things 
would come with the end of the 
Empire. Even so noble a mind 
as that of St. Cyprian and with him 
St. Gregory the Great seem to have 
felt that “the end is nigh and even 
at the doors.” Mr. Dawson pref- 
aces his essay on Augustine with a 
passage from the writings of St. 
Cyprian, a passage of poetic beauty, 
full of sadness and the anticipation 
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of catastrophe. It commences, “The 
world itself now bears witness to 
its approaching end by the evidence 
of its failing powers.” But Augus- 
tine was not so beguiled by appear- 
ances. He knew that “the end is 
not yet.” 

So once again we need him—or 
some one like him, a realist who 
refuses to be a pessimist. We have 
just now a number, too large a 
number, who when a disarmament 
conference collapses in Geneva, or 
an economic conference reaches an 
impasse in London, promptly fall 
into despondency and pass along 
from mouth to mouth the cowardly 
cry, “Is Civilization Doomed?” And 
some of them are so sure that there 
can be only one answer to the ques- 
tion that they leap out of windows, 
or hang themselves or put a bullet 
through their brains. 

Augustine was no such coward. 
With the ruins of the greatest of 
all empires falling about his head 
—even as he lay dying the news 
was brought to him that the Van- 
dals were battering at the gates of 
his city—he still had the courage 
and the faith to write what is in 
effect a monumental plan for the 
construction of a new state. The 
plan remains. As Chesterton says 
of Christianity, it has not been tried 
and found wanting; it has been 
found difficult and left untried. 
Politicians are persuaded that Au- 
gustine’s plan would be found not 
merely difficult, but impossible. Its 
warp and woof are religion and 
morals, and that is why material- 
istic state-builders call it impos- 
sible. Possible or impossible, it is 
interesting. Some day a _ people 
will decide to try it. They will build 
a state upon the principles of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as elaborated 
in De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine. 
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I wonder how many of our public 
men have read that masterpiece. 
For that matter, how many of them 
have read the briefer but almost 
equally valuable Encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII., Zmmortale Dei, on the 
Christian Constitution of States? 
The papal Encyc- 
lical being  pro- 
fessedly a treatise 
on the marks of a 
Christian state would perhaps serve 
the hurried statesman better than 
the City of God, which is a complete 
philosophy of history. I have hint- 
ed my suspicion that those to whom 
is committed the huge task of creat- 
ing a new world have not acquaint- 
ed themselves with the classic trea- 
tises on the subject. Would it be 
fair to broaden the inquiry and ask 
how many Catholics have read 
either the one or the other of the 
masterpieces mentioned? And 
would it be an incentive if I remind 
them that in this month comes St. 
Augustine’s day, August 28th? At 
least they might read Dawson on St. 
Augustine. 


We Could Use 
Him To-day 


HERE remains perhaps the ne- 

cessity of explaining why most 
moderns have been taught not to 
like St. Augustine. He is strong 
for doctrine—and uncompromising. 
He had patience with heretics but 
he did not spare heresiarchs. He 
was a controversialist always, un- 


ashamed and unafraid. He could, 
and he did, take 
A Good on aS many as 
Fighter four or five great 
theological heresies 


at once and set himself to the 
task of overthrowing them. Nat- 
urally he had to strike some pretty 
hard blows. And for that, the ag- 


nostic, sentimental, namby-pamby 
modern mind dislikes him. 
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But I think that as a fighter also 
he has much to teach us. We too 
live surrounded by theological here- 
sies and philosophical insanities. 
There are more of them than in St. 
Augustine’s day. They are more 
powerful than Manichzism or 
Pelagianism or Montanism and 
not less pagan. A hundred neo- 
paganisms are stamping and swag- 
gering about us and threatening to 
give the coup de grdce to our reli- 
gion. And yet with all these mor- 
tal enemies about us we are fool- 
ishly trying to live in peace. A 
wishy-washy decadent Christianity 
may compromise and pretend to be 
friendly with all religions and all 
superstitions. But a vital religion 
like Catholicity cannot pretend to 
believe that truth and error are 
equally good and that truth is not 
worth fighting for. If in the pulpit 
and on the radio, or even in the 
lecture hall and at the banquet 
board we tone down our remarks 
so that all hearers shall call us good 
fellows and say that they agree 
with all our utterances, we are play- 
ing a lie. We know we are differ- 
ent. It is our fundamental prin- 
ciple that we are unique. To say 
otherwise, or by carefully guarded 
speech to lead others to believe that 
we are just about like the other re- 
ligions is constructively if not ac- 
tually sinful. It is not honest. 

Too many of us Catholics have 
unthinkingly accepted and adopted 
as our own the principle of “no con- 
troversy.” That cry 
has its good mean- And a Good 
ing. It means no Example 
bitterness, no un- 
fairness. It does not mean no con- 
flict. We are “the Church mili- 
tant.” We are not to confuse 
ourselves with “the Church suffer- 
ing,” though some of us seem to 




















think that there is nothing for us 
to do in this world of error and lies 
and hypocrisy but to suffer and be 
patient. If some one assaults us 
incessantly, let us say on the radio, 
we wait and wince and hope that 
he will presently stop. In the days 
of Augustine, and Tertullian and 
Chrysostom and Origen and 
Jerome, it was not so. They were 
fighters all. Read the vast mass of 
patristic literature and see how 
much of it is controversial. Almost 
all. In those days Christianity was 
a fighting religion, and the greatest 
champions of our religion were 
those who could fight hardest and 
best. Nowadays we seem to have 
come to the conclusion that fight- 
ing—even intellectual fighting for 
truth and for virtue—is not only 
vulgar but un-Christian. But I 
doubt that we are better Christians 
than Augustine. To go further back, 
St. Paul raised a tumult—unwit- 
tingly but inevitably—wherever he 
went. Jesus Christ was put to death 
as a “seditious” Person Who stirred 
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up the people. We seem to be no 
longer stirrers-up. We are rather 
smoothers-down. We seem to have 
left the stirring up to Communists 
and we condemn them as disturb- 
ers of the peace. We forget that 
Christ was the greatest disturber of 
the peace ever known on this globe. 
If we must condemn Communism— 
and we must—let us condemn it for 
the right reason and not because it 
rebels against the status quo. The 
status quo in the economic and so- 
cial and moral world is no more to 
our liking than to that of Commu- 
nists: We hate it for one reason and 
they for another. But we have cause 
to hate it as much as they. 

In a word, we must learn to 
speak out once again as the Fathers 
and the martyrs did of old, and not 
to fear the consequences of speak- 
ing out. For this reason, as for a 
hundred others, I insist that we 
have much to learn from St. Augus- 
tine. We cannot do better than deal 
with our world as he dealt with his. 
The two worlds are much the same. 














Wortp Economic CONFERENCE 


THE world saddened by the years 
of depression perhaps expected too 
much of the Conference that as- 
sembled in London on June 12th to 
discuss world economic and mone- 
tary problems. Delegations from 
sixty-six nations gathered to hear 
the opening address of Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald. This speech in- 
troduced the vexing question of 
“war debts,” which the United 
States delegation was_ specially 
anxious to avoid at that time. The 
day following, the Premier’s Gov- 
ernment announced a payment of 
$10,000,000 to the United States, 
less than one seventh of the amount 
due, “pending a final settlement.” 
It was not an auspicious opening 
for the Conference. The next note 
of discord was sounded from the 
United States a few days later: Mr. 
Woodin, our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, announced, after a currency 
agreement had apparently been 
reached in London, that any agree- 
ment on this subject would be 
reached in Washington, not any- 
where else. This was the first of 
several incidents that were taken by 
the newspaper correspondents of 
this country and other countries to 
indicate that there was a lack of au- 
thority in our Delegation and a seri- 
ous difference of opinion on vital 
subjects between President Roose- 
velt and our representatives at the 
Conference. 

The chief gold-standard coun- 
tries, in the last days of June, tried 
to induce President Roosevelt to 
join in a declaration that would 
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stop the serious fluctuation in the 
value of our dollar. The President 
sent a strongly-worded declaration 
to the Conference on July 3d, reject- 
ing the proposal. He tried to turn 
the Conference away from the con- 
sideration of the problem of stabili- 
zation to the other questions on the 
agenda. The President’s message 
caused consternation in London and 
it looked as if the delegates of the 
gold standard countries would with- 
draw. There was a rather general 
feeling that the Conference would 
adjourn. Then, after an appeal by 
the President, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, issued a statement to 
the Conference pointing out defi- 
nitely what further business there 
was to be considered. “I would 
list,” he said, “for example, price 
levels, credit policy, individual and 
external indebtedness, producers’ 
agreements, the innumerable prohi- 
bitions and restrictions strangling 
mutually profitable trade transac- 
tions, retaliations, and countless 
other war-breeding practices and 
methods. We cannot pretend we 
have exhausted all the resources of 
statesmanship, when we have not 
yet even superficially examined 
these problems, all of which are 
listed on the agenda.” 

On July 11th, the Conference 
voted to continue. The House of 
Commons had cheered a speech the 
day before by Neville Chamberlain 
in which he said there was virtual 
unity of purpose between the 
United States and Great Britain on 
the raising of world prices. How- 
ever, nothing more of moment was 
accomplished and by the middle of 




















the month it was announced that 
the Conference would adjourn on 
July 27th. 


-— 
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CONCORDAT OF HoLy SEE AND 
GERMANY 


LATE in June Vice Chancellor 
Von Papen made a hurried trip 
from Berlin to Rome. The Ba- 
varian Catholic People’s Party had 
just been suppressed, and a special 
wireless to the New York Times re- 
ported that Catholic youth organiza- 
tions had been banned in the Rhine- 
land and that “a large number of 
the Catholic clergy are under ar- 
rest” in the Palatinate. It was sup- 
posed these unpleasant incidents 
were sending the Catholic Vice 
Chancellor to Rome. However, it 
soon developed that a Concordat, 
which would settle all these local 
difficulties, was the real object of 
the journey. There were existing 
Concordats between the Vatican and 
Prussia, Baden and Bavaria. The 
new accord, which was initialed on 
July 8th by Cardinal Pacelli, Papal 
Secretary of State, and by Von 
Papen, guaranteed all the rights of 
Catholics contained in those three 
agreements. In addition about two 
million Catholics in other parts of 
the Reich will be affected by the 
present Concordat. As reported by 
the Associated Press, its most im- 
portant points are, that Catholic re- 
ligious associations may continue, 
provided they be confined to re- 
ligious activities and not enter into 
politics. It provides that Catholic or 
Protestant religious instruction 
shall be compulsory according to 
the faith of the majority of the pu- 
pils in a school district; the mi- 
nority shall receive instruction 
apart in their own faith. The Holy 
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Father is left completely free in the 
choice of bishops, but the present 
practice of referring nominations 
for the Government’s opinion shall 
be followed. It is agreed that a civ- 
il ceremony shall precede the re- 
ligious marriage ceremony. The 
Concordat makes no mention of a 
“national” Church, either Catholic 
or Protestant. Von Papen was 
quoted as saying: “I am convinced 
that the Concordat just concluded 
will on one side help the spiritual 
mission of the Church, and on the 
other will bring eternal peace to the 
German people and help the con- 
struction of the new State.” 

The Catholic Center Party which 
had been formed to defend the 
Church against Bismarck, had an- 
nounced its own dissolution a few 
days previously. The Concordat is 
counted on to take care of the in- 
terests of the Church. The dissolu- 
tion of the Center Party, after sixty 
years of honorable history, is in ac- 
cord with the wishes of the Vatican 
that Catholics in all countries re- 
frain from forming political parties. 
What the Church earnestly desires 
is the constant development of non- 
political organizations like “Cath- 
olic Action,” to keep alive Catholic 
ideals. 


-— 
—— 





Hoty FATHER VISITS SUMMER VILLA 


For the first time, Pope Pius XI. 
left Rome on July 10th to visit Cas- 
tel Gondolpho, the summer villa 
about fifteen miles from the city, 
which has been in process of recon- 
struction for the past two years. 
Very quietly and without any cere- 
mony, the Holy Father and a small 
cortége left the Vatican in three 
closed cars about five o’clock in the 
afternoon and were gone about four 
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hours. The Pope inspected the 
buildings, the farm, and the ruins 
of the imperial Villa of Domitian, 
rediscovered in the course of recent 
restoration activities, and _ the 
stretch of ancient road built by the 
same Emperor, and just brought to 
light. 

Previous to the loss of temporal 
power in 1870, this had been the 
Papal summer villa. It is not likely, 
however, that Pope Pius will use it 
this summer. He was quoted as 
saying that the Holy Year pilgrims 
have a right to see him at the Vati- 
ean during this year. 


-s 
—_> 





CATHOLIC CONVENTIONS DURING 
THE SUMMER 


Amonc the Catholic organizations 
that met in convention this sum- 
mer, was the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation which held its twenty-third 
annual meeting in Chicago, June 
22-24. His Eminence, Cardinal 
Mundelein, received the delegates 
at the Seminary of St. Mary of the 
Lake on the last afternoon of the 
meeting. The Most Rev. Bernard 
J. Sheil, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago, and the Most Rev. Hugh 
C. Boyle, D.D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
and Episcopal Chairman of the 
Press Department of the N. C. 
W. C., addressed the convention. 
Among the topics on which there 
were prepared papers and then 
open discussion were “The Need of 
Catholic Literature in the Home,” 
by Mr. S. A. Baldus, managing edi- 
tor of Extension Magazine; “Train- 
ing Catholics for Journalism,” by 
Dr. J. L. O’Sullivan of Marquette 
University; “The Apostolate of the 
Press,” by the Rev. Dr. Edward L. 
Curran, President of the Interna- 
tional Catholic Truth Society; 
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“Utilizing Catholic Press Month,” 
by Mr. Charles H. Ridder, business 
manager of The Catholic News, 
New York; and “Reader Interest,” 
by the Rev. William Schaefers, edi- 
tor of The Catholic Advance, 
Wichita, Kansas. Mr. Richard 
Reid of the Catholic Laymen’s 
League of Georgia was reélected 
President. 

The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association held its conven- 
tion in St. Paul, Minn., during the 
closing days of June. Several 
bishops attended the sessions and 
made addresses. The Rev. Daniel 
M. O’Connell, S.J., writing of the 
Convention in America, said, “One 
must attend a meeting of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Conven- 
tion to realize the extent of the 
Church’s work in this field.” The 
Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., 
Bishop of Great Falls, addressed a 
Parent-Teacher Conference the day 
before the educational sessions be- 
gan. He spoke on the duties of par- 
ents as educators, drawing, of 
course, on the Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI. on the “Christian Education 
of Youth.” The Most Rev. John B. 
Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, 
N. H., delivered a stirring address 
on the subject of taxation; the in- 
justice of some States in taxing 
parochial school property, and the 
other injustice, much more wide- 
spread, of refusing to grant any 
State aid to schools conducted un- 
der religious auspices. Both these 
subjects were under discussion in 
State legislatures quite recently. In 
California a proposition to exempt 
parochial and other denominational 
schools from  taxation,—Stanford 
and other universities are exempt, 
—was defeated. In Montana only 
one vote defeated a measure to give 
free textbooks to pupils in Catholic 
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schools. Likewise, only one more 
vote was needed in Ohio to bring 
State aid to parochial schools; the 
bill is to come up again in the fall. 
The State of New Mexico voted free 
textbooks for all school children 
some months ago. 

The resolutions of the Conven- 
tion urged codéperation with the 
Catholic press,—‘“‘an invaluable as- 
set to the Catholic school.” An- 
other resolution pointed to the fact 
that “the nation is now entering 
upon a social revolution that will 
profoundly modify the relations of 
government with industry, and in- 
troduce into industry standards of 
morality that are new to it. And 
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whereas,” the resolution continued, 
“Catholics generally under the di- 
rection and inspiration of the Holy 
Father are interested in the evolu- 
tion of this new era, and in particu- 
lar ardently desire the establish- 
ment of industrial peace and pros- 
perity founded upon justice and 
charity. Therefore, be it resolved, 
that the Association as a group of 
citizens and Catholics, realize its re- 
sponsibility in the proper and just 
ordering of society, and that it 
pledge its constant study and action 
to the end that this social and eco- 
nomic revolution be conducted with 
due regard to the rights of all 
classes of society.” 














Last month we published Dr. 
Carmen Haider’s “The Vatican and 
Italian Fascism.” This article de- 
votes itself to showing how inevi- 
table must be the conflict between 
the head of the Fascist Govern- 
ment, who declares the State su- 
preme, and the Pope who teaches 
the unique value of the individual 
soul. This month Sraniey B. 
JAMES, in the course of his paper 
on “Democracy in the New Age,” 
appraises the rdéle of the Italian 
dictator from an entirely different 
point of view. Read in conjunction 
the two articles are of extreme in- 
terest. Mr. James, born in Bristol, 
England, spent many years in the 
United States. He is the author of 
The Adventures of a _ Spiritual 
Tramp, which appeared originally 
in the pages of THe CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 


His own bitter experience and 
that of many of his friends and ac- 
quaintances led Dan W. GILBERT to 
see the utter incorrectness and 
harmfulness of a great deal of the 
godless education palmed off on 
students of secular universities. 
His article, “Is Secular Education 
Anti-Religious?” which is based on 
material in his forthcoming book, 
Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges, 
is an effort to warn undergraduates 
who are now being subjected to the 
same anti-Christian influences, and 
perhaps to effect a reformation in 
our schools before it is too late. 


LovuIsE MARIE DE Sonis is a de- 
scendant of an old Scottish family 
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devoted to the cause of the Stuarts. 
Becoming a convert at an early age, 
she married Count Joseph de Sonis, 
one of the younger sons of the 
saintly General de Sonis, whose 
cause has lately been introduced at 
Rome. All their married life has 
been spent in Algeria where the 
Count has many business interests. 
Countess de Sonis bases her story, 
“The Inviolable Seal,” on a true 
happening of forty years ago in 
France. 


THE seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the discovery of the sources of the 
White Nile occurs August 3d. 
PrerRRE CRABITES conjectures, and 
rightly, that his paper on “The Dia- 
mond Jubilee” should be of inter- 
est to American Catholics on ac- 
count of the part played by Cath- 
olics and Americans in that discov- 
ery. Judge Crabités has a life post 
in Egypt as representative of the 
United States on the Mixed Tribu- 
nal at Cairo. 


THE movement for repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment gains 
ground rapidly, making the ques- 
tion, “After Prohibition,—What?” 
of vital importance. Dr. JAacos 
Eton Conner, Pu.D., favors a Gov- 
ernment monopoly of the manufac- 
ture and distribution of intoxicants 
and, whether or not his readers 
agree with him, they will surely ad- 
mit that he argues his case with 
telling force. Dr. Conner, a former 
member of the diplomatic service, 
writes extensively on questions of 
Political Science and Economics. 
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ELLA Francis GILBERT (Mrs. 
JAMES E. KINNEY), who grew up in 
the Catskill region of New York, 
knows intimately the “hayfields 
and wild strawberries and barns, 
the soil of spring furrows and the 
brushfires of the fall,” of which she 
writes so compellingly in “Wild 
Apples.” This is the first fiction 
Mrs. Kinney has given us; her 
poems reveal an authentic gift. 


Known to our readers primarily 
for her work in literary criticism, 
this little piece of realism and fan- 
tasy, “On the Mannerliness of the 
Beast,” presents KATHERINE BrEGy, 
Litt.D., in a new light, but none 
the less charming for a’ that. Dr. 
Brégy’s new book, Dante’s Dream 
of Life and Other Medieval Studies, 
is soon to appear. It forms one of 
that splendid series on “Science 
and Culture” now being brought 
out by the Bruce Publishing Co., 
under the general editorship of Fa- 
ther Husslein, S.J. 


A pDEEP and loyal love for the 
home of her forbears shines 
through the writings of LEONORA 
ARENT, M.A., PH.D. Those who 
read her “Barriers” in our June, 
1930, issue, will easily recognize 
the protagonist of “Where Cen- 
turies Meet.” Dr. Arent’s talent is 
a diversified one; deeply interested 
in sociological questions, she has 
also published a novel, The White 
Light, and a volume of Poems. 
There is another novel under 
way. 
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THE article, “Book Reviewing 
Reviewed,” by Mary Sinton (Mrs. 
Joun D.) LertcuH, won the first 
prize in the Irene Leache Memorial 
Contest of Norfolk, Va. Mrs. Leitch, 
who is the Secretary of the Poetry 
Society of Virginia, will be remem- 
bered for her delightful essays and 
poems appearing from time to time 
in our pages 


WitTH delicate irony and rare 
knowledge Miss MARGARET C. 
MEAGHER (“Music’s Food”) probes 
deep into the besetting vice of our 
merciless machine age: noise and 
yet more noise; she will have many 
sympathizers. Miss Meagher is liv- 
ing at present in Richmond, Va., 
but we hope soon to welcome her 
back to New York, the home of her 
predilection. 


Tus is “the dawn of a literary 
day” in the young life of Jonn A. 
Hammett, A.B., for with his story, 
“The Woman Hanged Twice,” he 
makes his first appearance in other 
than a local magazine. Mr. Ham- 
mett is a graduate of Canisius Col- 
lege, and lives. in Buffalo, N. Y. 


WE are generously supplied with 
poets this month; all old familiar 
friends: Liam P. CLANcy 
(“Riches”), KENTON KitMeEr (“Sing- 
ing Hours”), CristeEL HASTINGS 
(“Mojave”), KATHLEEN O’NEILL- 
BAILEY (“Portrait: Artist Un- 
known”), and JAMEs J. Daty, S.J. 
(“False Trails”)—a delightful col- 
lection. 














Anthony Adverse. 


employment. 


Mew Books 


By Hervey Allen.—Democracy in Crisis. 


By Klair Klearsight.—Whistles of Silver. 





By Harold J. 
Laski.—The A B C of War Debts and the Seven Popular Delusions About Them. 
By Frank H. Simonds.—What You Can Do About Depressions, Tax Burdens, Un- 


By Helen Parry Eden.— 


Berkeley’s American Sojourn. By Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., LL.D.—The Tragedy of 


Tolstoy. By Countess Alexandra Tolstoy.—Lead Kindly Light. 
mond Morse-Boycott.—Looking Back: An Autobiographical Excursion. 


By Rev. Des- 
By Nor- 


man Douglas.—The Unconquerable Tristan. By B. M. Steigman.—The Life of 


William Blake. 


Anthony Adverse. By Hervey Allen. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
$3.00. 

The author of this remarkable 
novel of 1,224 pages attempts a two- 
fold program. Not content with re- 
counting the truly amazing adven- 
tures of Anthony on three conti- 
nents, Hervey Allen tries also to let 
us see into his hero’s soul, to show 
its gradual purgation and final inte- 
gration through the course of an 
exuberant life full of remarkable 
adventures; in short to give us a 
double odyssey, outer and inner. 

The outer life is recounted with 
masses of apparently authentic de- 
tail, implying, by the way, tre- 
mendous historical research. There 
is Anthony’s youth in the central 
courtyard of an ancient convent in 
Italy, where he lived, a solitary or- 
phan, in a world made up of a foun- 
tain, a huge plane tree, and a patch 
of blue sky. Anthony’s apprentice- 
ship gives a picture of trade in the 
Casa de Bonnyfeather, an old 
Scotch merchant, who suspects that 
he is the father of the boy’s mother, 
murdered by her infuriated Span- 
ish grandee husband when he found 
her unfaithful. Anthony’s trip to 
Cuba as a young man makes a story 
of the sea almost complete in itself. 





By Mona Wilson.—Shorter Notices. 


Then comes the sojourn in Africa 
as a slave-dealer, an experience re- 
calling Conrad’s Lord Jim. Disen- 
chantment is followed by years in 
Europe which show Anthony in- 
volved in high finance, conversing 
with Napoleon and with monarchs 
in Spain; spending intervals at big 
banking houses in London, and 
with the then budding Rothschilds. 
Spanish deals in Mexican silver 
send Anthony to Louisiana where 
he marries the least romantic of his 
loves. Detailed accounts of the 
early growth of New Orleans and 
the beginnings of American big 
business follow. After the destruc- 
tion of home and family by fire An- 
thony lives as a hermit in the wil- 
derness. A trek of sixteen hundred 
miles with a band of prisoners, a so- 
journ in a leper prison and a brief 
interlude of married happiness— 
then the finale of his accidental 
death. 

Literally, an atlas is required to 
follow these journeyings intelligent- 
ly (and indeed an outline map 
would be a very desirable improve- 
ment in later editions). The vari- 
ous adventurous episodes are splen- 
didly told; less so the story of the 
hero’s inner life. As the book pro- 
ceeds, many characters loom out 


























clear and vivid and convincing; but 
Anthony himself never quite takes 
flesh. 

One objectionable feature of the 
story is the hero’s superstitious love 
for a small statue of the Madonna 
which appears throughout the book 
as a leitmotif. His feeling for the 
statue not soundly Catholic, is not 
related at all to God; indeed, Mr. Al- 
len seems to be not quite sure as to 
what Anthony’s feeling really is. 
Anthony’s great desire to orientate 
his life might easily have been suc- 
cessful, since a simple instruction 
by Father Xavier would have shown 
him that not in women, nor in 
travel and adventure, would he find 
his soul. For the author to fumble 
through twelve hundred pages seek- 
ing integration of his hero’s person- 
ality and never to face the funda- 
mental issue of Anthony’s relation- 
ship to God, seems a sort of clumsy 
or—if we take it seriously—a tragic 
evasion. Mr. Allen attempts to 
create a character, Catholic born 
and set in a recurringly Catholic 
atmosphere, where well portrayed 
priests come and go and Catholic 
doctrines flash out ever and anon, 
yet Anthony remains in deep in- 
comprehension of elementary Cath- 
olic principles. How did that hap- 
pen? We are not told—nor is any 
explanation even vaguely suggested. 
After all, is it fair for a writer to 
cram his book with spiritual discus- 
sions and to hint at a Catholic solu- 
tion of them by a hero who refuses 
Holy Communion and never goes to 
Mass? Is Mr. Allen unpardonably 
ignorant, or is he afraid of public 
opinion? As for his standard of 
delicacy—well, it seems to be as 
fine as that of the big producers 
who pander to a movie-minded 
public. 

K. D. B. 
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Democracy in Crisis. By Harold J. 
Laski. Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 
$2.50. 

The A B C of War Debts and the 
Seven Popular Delusions About 
Them. By Frank H. Simonds. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

What You Can Do About Depres- 
sions, Tax Burdens, Unemploy- 


ment. By Klair Klearsight. Cin- 
cinnati: Sound Prosperity 
League. 25 cents. 


In the preface to the first of these 
works, the distinguished author ad- 
mits that his argument is pessimis- 
tic and that it is rooted “in a somber 
picture of our situation.” His rea- 
sons for holding that the condition 
and prospects of democracy are 
genuinely critical are not drawn 
from his conception of democracy 
as a purely political institution. 
They rest upon the economic as- 
sumptions and effects of modern 
democratic governments. One of 
these assumptions has been that 
“the conflict of private interests 
would produce a well-ordered com- 
monwealth.” In other words, the 
policy of laissez-faire has failed to 
such an extent that our democratic 
institutions are seriously jeopard- 
ized. Another false assumption of 
modern democracy is that political 
equality is all sufficient, regardless 
of inequalities in the economic 
sphere. Liberty of contract has 
brought about neither genuine lib- 
erty nor genuine equality between 
men unequal in bargaining power. 
Mere legal equality, that is the 
equality of all citizens before the 
law, has proved effective only where 
men “have the wealth with which 
to purchase equality.” Popular 


conquest of political power has not 
brought with it the mastery of the 
state. 


The latter lies “in the pos- 
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session of economic control.” The 
failure of political equality to bring 
about anything like economic equal- 
ity has always constituted a threat 
to the stability of democratic insti- 
tutions; for “the logic of universal 
suffrage is either an equal society 
or such a continuous expansion of 
material welfare as softens the con- 
trast between rich and poor in any 
given state... .” That threat has 
now become immediate, powerful 
and extremely dangerous; for “the 
temper of Western Civilization dis- 
plays precisely those features which 
in previous periods have signalized 
the onset of a revolutionary epoch.” 
Apparently the author believes that 
the situation for democracy is as 
critical in the United States as in 
any other country, for he finds here 
“a wider disillusion with democ- 
racy, a greater skepticism about 
popular institutions, than at any 
period in its [American] history.” 

Probably the majority of Ameri- 
can readers will not agree that the 
outlook for democratic institutions 
is as dark as it is represented by 
Professor Laski. Many Americans, 
moreover, will not accept his view 
that the only alternative to a con- 
tinuation of present conditions is 
some form of Socialism. It is quite 
possible that what Professor Laski 
calls “capitalist democracy” can be 
saved through a process of radical 
transformation; that is, through re- 
strictions placed upon the economic 
and political power which until now 
has been wielded by the rich, and 
through more ample economic re- 
wards and economic power extend- 
ed to the masses. At any rate, Pro- 
fessor Laski does not show that 
such transformations are impos- 
sible. 

The book does not make alto- 
gether easy reading. The discus- 
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sion is not sufficiently concrete and 
the style is too diffuse. In many 
places, the generalizations are too 
vague and the conclusions are lack- 
ing in precision, clarity and cogency. 

The thesis defended by Mr. Si- 
monds may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The war debts represent not 
loans of actual money but ship- 
ments of war materials and food- 
stuffs; the debts can, for the far 
greater part, be paid only in goods; 
if America wishes to receive pay- 
ment, it must greatly increase its 
imports without a corresponding in- 
crease in exports; substantially all 
the payments thus far made on the 
debts were derived by the Allies 
from American money lent to Ger- 
many; it is impracticable to grant 
cancellation of the debts in ex- 
change for increasing purchases of 
our goods by the Allies, or general 
disarmament; finally, “the war 
debts have not been paid in the past 
and will not be paid in the future 
because the American people cannot 
afford to accept payment. . . . What- 
ever the Administration may do, 
however, it cannot change the basic 
fact that war debts are as dead as 
Fenian bonds or Confederate securi- 
ties.” All this has been said before 
by many writers but never perhaps 
so clearly in such a brief space. Of 
course, it is the adequate and exact 
truth. The current discussion on 
the war debts, especially by certain 
newspapers and many politicians, is 
saturated with dishonesty or igno- 
rance, or both. Mr. Simonds’ con- 
clusion that outright cancellation 
and downright repudiation are both 
undesirable is undoubtedly sound, 
but his recommendation of a mora- 
torium seems to include an element 
of deception, inasmuch as the mora- 
torium would be merely disguised 
and long-distance cancellation. 





























According to the author of the 
third work mentioned above; “the 
immediate cause of the business de- 
pression is the excessive accumula- 
tion of unused monetary income,” 
while this cause is itself caused by 
“excessive, superfluous individual 
incomes, whether the accumula- 
tions are in the hands of individuals 
as individuals or in the treasuries of 
corporations.” There is nothing 
new in these formulas. In so far as 
they are accurately phrased, they 
express the now widely accepted 
theory that the depression which 
began in 1929, if not all other de- 
pressions, resulted chiefly from the 
failure of income receivers, particu- 
larly the well-to-do and the rich, to 
take a sufficient amount of con- 
sumption goods off of the market. 
On the other hand, these classes put 
too much money into unnecessary 
and wasteful forms of capital, which 
intensified the evils of relative over- 
production and absolute undercon- 
sumption. 

The author’s remedy is a system 
of flexible taxes on incomes, pro- 
gressing rapidly until they would 
absorb ninety per cent of all in- 
comes in excess of $89,000. The 
huge amounts of revenue thus ob- 
tained (if the plan worked) by the 
Government would be used to de- 
fray all governmental expenses and 
to construct large public works, 
utilities and improvements. If this 
income tax system permitted suffi- 
cient saving to provide all the capi- 
tal which the community needed, it 
would apparently involve no eco- 
nomic contradiction and might 
bring about a much richer and hap- 
pier society than that which we 
now know. Nevertheless, it is not 
going to be adopted in the near fu- 
ture. 


J. A. R. 
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Whistles of Silver. By Helen Parry 
Eden. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.00. 

There is no doubt that most writ- 
ers, even most great writers, write 
too much. Helen Parry Eden is 
the exception who, for the joy of 
her readers and the enrichment of 
literature, writes too little. So 
there is double reason to welcome 
this collection of unique and char- 
acteristic prose tales with charm- 
ing and characteristic preludes in 
verse. 

Readers of THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
and of other recent periodicals in 
this country and England will re- 
call the lovely “Carol of a Hard 
Christmas,” the blithe but nostalgic 
lines, “Back from Italy,” and many 
of the quaintly whimsical tales cen- 
tering about Mrs. Eden’s beloved 
Borgo Sant’ Ignoto. The parables 
of the “Parson of Salisbury and 
the Three Painted Coffers,” of Al- 
bertus Magnus’ “Rejoicing Desert” 
and of “Dan Bartholomew and the 
Fair Chatelaine” fairly bristle with 
art, irony and a wisdom never 
wholly of this world: while such a 
story as that of life and death in 
“recusant” England makes one 
wonder why this rich field has not 
been more intensively cultivated. 
Constantly throughout Mrs. Eden’s 
work one comes upon observations 
of a playful profundity—as when 
she refers to a parish where “the 
service of God and Mammon was 
proceeding with unprecedented 
equilibrium”; or suggests that 
“mild” or “amateur” lunatics be 
permanently attached to religious 
houses (as pious old ladies often 
are!) as object lessons in “forbear- 
ance’”’; or remarks that “even as a 
bat, for a piece of bacon or a cake, 
may be caught under the hat of the 
pursuer, so under Providence, a lit- 
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tle pleasant enticing will entangle a 
stray soul until it is safely lodged 
in the hands of amendment.” And 
her perennial love of the feline cre- 
ation finds expression in the amaz- 
ing epic of “Rustiquel the Rat- 
Catcher” and the plaintive lyric of 
a certain “marmalade” cat of Ox- 
ford Town. 

The volume has been issued with 
most satisfying perfection of detail 
—including a series of distinctive 
and delightful illustrations by Mr. 
Eden—and is an alluring addition 
to the varied Science and Culture 
Series. K. B. 


Berkeley’s American Sojourn. By 
Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 

Scholars will find Dr. Rand’s 
booklet of special interest, for it 
gives them many hitherto unknown 
details of Dr. Berkeley’s two years 
stay in the United States. 

The Irish philosopher arrived in 
Virginia in January, 1729, to carry 
out his long cherished idea of found- 
ing a college in Bermuda. He left 
a few weeks later for Newport, 
where he lived for two years on a 
hundred acre farm three miles from 
town. He soon realized that New- 
port would be a more favorable site 
for a college than Bermuda, but as 
the English Parliament’s money 
grant of 20,000 pounds called for 
Bermuda, he felt bound in honor 
to withstand the appeals of his 
Episcopalian friends for a New 
England foundation. As a matter 
of fact his plans came to nothing, 
for the promised grant never ma- 
terialized. 

Dr. Rand describes the Rhode Is- 
land of the early eighteenth century, 
mentions Berkeley’s preaching in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, and his visit 
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to Harvard College, and enumerates 


his many benefactions to both 
Harvard and Yale. We willingly 
grant Dr. Rand’s estimate of 


Berkeley as a man “of unrivalled 
charm of personality, and one of the 
most admirable writers in the his- 
tory of English literature,” but we 
cannot admit that he was one of the 
most distinguished of all English 
philosophers. His attack upon the 
infinitesimal calculus would be 
laughed at to-day by any school 
boy, and his theories,—that matter 
does not exist; that all our ideas are 
produced in us by the Eternal 
Spirit; that every act of knowledge 
implied the existence of God;— 
were most unreasonable, and fur- 
nished a most fallacious argument 
in the defense of theism. Prot- 
estant England might make him 
Bishop of Cloyne. The Catholic 
Church would never have made such 
a mistake. B. L. C. 


The Tragedy of Tolstoy. By Count- 


ess Alexandra Tolstoy. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.00. 


This is an extremely interesting 
but depressing book, interesting be- 
cause it presents a close-up of a 
man of genius, depressing because 
it is a record of bitter and endless 
family misunderstandings. The 
Tolstoy children were divided into 
two groups, those sympathetic to- 
ward their mother and those sym- 
pathetic toward their father. Be- 
tween those two yawned a gulf 
which widened in Tolstoy’s last 
years and which nothing could 
bridge. On every essential they 
were poles apart: in religion she 
clung to the Russian Church while 
he drifted so far away that he was 
excommunicated; in property mat- 
ters he cherished Utopian ideas 

















which her practical mind derided; 
his was essentially a lonely spirit, 
she, in every instinct, was grega- 
rious; he was egocentric, concerned 
only with maintaining the integrity 
of his soul, she was a-flutter over 
worldly things and what the moral- 
ists call human respect. 

The author, a daughter of Tol- 
stoy and long his amanuensis, re- 
calls lighter moments in the family 
life: pranks played on the Countess 
at the dinner table; sleigh rides 
with uproarious tumbles into the 
drifts; the introduction of such 
modern devices as a typewriter and 
a phonograph with a _ recording 
mechanism (a gift from Thomas 
Edison) which so fatigued Tolstoy 
that he gave it up after the first at- 
tempt. 

Tolstoy longed with his whole 
soul for peace and solitude but his 
celebrity was always in the way. 
He was beset by curiosity seekers, 
newspaper men, photographers, 
“Tolstoyans” (some sincere and 
others mere tuft-hunters), and con- 
stantly his wife menaced his peace. 

In 1897, thirteen years before his 
death, Tolstoy planned to leave his 
home and wrote the Countess a 
farewell letter. “I have long been 
tormented by the inconsistency of 
my life with my beliefs. To com- 
pel all of you to change your mode 
of life, your habits to which I my- 
self had accustomed you in the first 
place, I am unable. ... But I can 
no longer continue living as I have 
lived for sixteen years, sometimes 
struggling against and irritating 


you, sometimes succumbing to the 
familiar temptations which sur- 
round me all the time; and I have 
now decided to do what I have long 
wanted to do—go away.” 

Actually Tolstoy did not go away 
but the intention was never aban- 
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doned and recurred whenever the 
situation at home threatened to be- 
come unbearable. During his last 
two years his life was purgatorial. 
The strain told heavily on him. He 
was attacked by fainting spells 
which brought him to death’s door 
and temporarily destroyed his mem- 
ory. His wife, invariably repent- 
ant, promised peace, but on his re- 
covery fell into her old ways again. 
Finally, early in the morning of 
October 27, 1910, Tolstoy stole 
away for an undivulged destina- 
tion. As soon as possible he com- 
municated with his faithful Alex- 
andra who joined him just in time 
to nurse him through what proved 
to be his final illness. On Novem- 
ber 7th he died. 

The Tragedy of Tolstoy is well- 
named. The vivid story it recounts 
reveals what was at bottom an 
everlasting duel not alone of tem- 
peraments but of ideals. J. J.R. 


Lead Kindly Light. By Rev. Des- 
mond Morse-Boycott. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The author, who has a long list 
of books to his credit, is an Anglo- 
Catholic who regards Newman as 
his spiritual forbear. “May your 
rest be peaceful, O Father,” he says, 
“whom we venerate, and Angel 
faces you loved long since smile 
upon you, and sometimes upon us, 
your sons.” He regards the Oxford 
Movement as a compelling spiritual 
romance and its chief figures as 
saints and heroes. It is they with 
whom this little volume is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Morse-Boycott selects twenty 
persons (three of whom are women) 
as the subjects of brief but sympa- 
thetic biographical sketches. He be- 
gins, of course, with Newman, in- 
cludes such major figures as Hurrell 
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Froude, Pusey, and Keble, and con- 
siders as in the Movement such men 
as Dolling, Weston, and Lacey, who 
were not born until after the great 
protagonist, Newman, had “gone 
over to Rome.” 

To Mr. Morse-Boycott the main 
stream of the Movement not only 
had its source in the Anglican 
Church but has remained there 
fertilizing barren soil until it blos- 
somed into Anglo-Catholicism. He 
writes as sympathetically of New- 
man and Manning who “seceded” as 
of Keble and Pusey who remained 
in the fold, but he cannot resist 
writing of Newman: “He is both the 
glory and the tragedy of the Anglo- 
Catholic Movement and a judg- 
ment—for nineteenth century Ro- 
manism in this country.” What Mr. 
Morse-Boycott fails to see is that 
even though Newman was “humili- 
ated in the Latin Church” he could 
have found satisfaction for mind 
and heart nowhere else, and that to 
be personally misunderstood, what- 
ever its bitterness, never diminished 
his joy in having come “ez imagini- 
bus in veritatem” or obscured for 
him the “blessed vision of peace.” 

None the less, Lead Kindly Light 
is a worth-while book, agreeably 
written, free of bitterness, rich in 
sympathy, and full of interesting 
sidelights on the figures it sketches. 

J. J. R. 


Looking Back: An Autobiographical 


Excursion. By Norman Douglas. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $3.50. 


The pattern of this book, both 
provocative and original, will doubt- 
less win the suffrages of modern- 
ist readers. From an old bronze 
receptacle the author draws one by 
one, haphazard, the accumulated 
visiting cards of fifty years, span- 
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ning student days, life as an attaché 
of the British diplomatic service, 
as a collector of objets-d’art, of 
lizards and geological specimens, of 
Italian villas or sites for villas. If 
memory refuses to yield her treas- 
ures, the card is tossed aside with, 
“a blank! I have no recollection.” 
Such a narrative might be called a 
Proustian space-time discontinuum. 
It weaves backward and forward so 
unregardful of the flow of history, 
that school days at Yarlet appear on 
page 383 while events of middle life 
emerge near page 1. 

Mr. Douglas’ curiosity has been 
insatiable, his social gamut wide, 
ranging from wine merchants and 
tailors to Lord Rosebery, from 
humble teachers of languages to 
Marion Crawford and D. H. Law- 
rence. The moral gamut too is 
generous in its scope, embracing the 
shabby retention of fifty francs 
given mistakenly in change by a 
tradesman, and vices with names 
and without—those that need innu- 
endo, if not asterisk, to evade the 
censor. (It is only just to state that 
in the affair with the tradesman the 
author was at the time very hard 
up.) 

If Norman Douglas had opened 
the story of his life with this remi- 
niscence of early boyhood much of 
what he has recorded would be un- 
derstandable: “These services in 
the Scotch church ... Dr. H.’s end- 
less sermons and prayers . . . punc- 
tuated by the crunching of pepper- 
mint drops on the part of his con- 
gregation ... the Paraphrases of the 
Psalms with some line like, ‘His 
Holy Courts unto.’” It would be 
understandable given the sensuous, 
artistic temperament of the talented 
child forced to listen to the simul- 
taneous destruction of peppermint 
drops and sublime poetry. Is it any 





























wonder that in his grand climac- 
teric he begins his memoirs with 
“Those sultry eyes, that heightened 
complexion”—and maintains the 
pitch? M. C. M. 


The Unconquerable Tristan: The 
Story of Richard Wagner. By 
B. M. Steigman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

The author of this unique and 
interesting contribution to Wag- 
nerian biography evidently shares 
the conviction of Ernest Newman, 
that the clue to the complexities and 
contradictions of Wagner’s nature 
may be found in his erotic history. 
He presents in triptych form the re- 
lations of the master with the three 
women who vitally affected his life 
and art—the practical Minna 
Planer, the poetic Mathilde Wesen- 
donck, the formidable Cosima Liszt 
von Biilow, later high priestess of 
the rites at Bayreuth. Jessies and 
Frederikes and Maries peer from 
the corners of the frame like putti, 
or flit across the middle distance, 
but the memorable three remain 
enthroned in their respective 
panels. 

The narrative with its variations 
in tone and emphasis grows out of 
the Wagnerian correspondence, and 
proofs of the author’s assimilation 
of his sources may be viewed at the 
close of the volume in ten pages of 
fine-print documentation. If Mr. 
Steigman sometimes adopts the 
serio-comic tone, or tunes his prose 
to light satire, one should remember 
that certain episodes in Wagner’s 
life were, superficially, pure opéra 
bouffe, or melodrama. 

As one reads any chronicle of this 
amazing career a title intrudes it- 
self, a title that would embrace all 
Wagnerian biography—the High 
Cost of Wagnerian Music-Drama. 
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Not its cost in marks or thalers, 
pounds or francs, but in the tears, 
the broken hearts, the devastated 
lives of the victims, both men and 
women, imperiously summoned by 
transcendent genius to renounce 
will and individuality and dedicate 
themselves ic his aims. Like 
Goethe, Wagner _ incessantly 
preached the gospel of renunciation 
—to be practiced by others. “With 
child of glorious great intent,” he 
cared for nothing but the bringing 
to birth of “Th’ eternall brood of 
glorie excellent.” There is much 
wisdom in Byron’s warning that art 
and life are wide asunder, that we 
must forget the man to feast on the 
art. M. C. M. 


The Life of William Blake. By 
Mona Wilson. New York: Rob- 
ert O. Ballou. $3.50. 

The limited edition of Miss Wil- 
son’s Life was published in 1927 by 
the Nonesuch Press. Her notes and 
appendices and the beautiful but 
expensive illustrations have been 
omitted from the present edition. 
Some quotations from Blake have 
been cut. But “reference has been 
made to new material available 
since the appearance of the first 
edition. The brief summaries of 
the symbolic books are intended 
not for students of Blake, but for 
the general reader who has no no- 
tion of their contents. ... The sym- 
bolic writings have been treated in 
chronological order but in separate 
sections of the relevant chapter that 
those readers to whom Blake’s 
symbolism makes no appeal may 
readily omit them.” 

In three hundred short pages, 
Miss Wilson has constructed a 
thorough, sharply outlined, and 
cunningly proportioned critical bi- 
ography. Smoothly, steadily, clear- 
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ly she reveals the simultaneous 
growth of the mystic, the poet, and 
the artist. Her presentation of the 
intricate problems of Blake’s rela- 
tions with Paley, Flaxman, and the 
Buttses shines with the amazing 
clarity and simplicity of revealed 
truth. Her scholarship is unosten- 
tatious. She labors not under the 
curse of dullness that blackens the 
pages of equally conscientious, but 
less humorous and sympathetic, 
less restrained, and less inspired 
critics. If, for example, the ridicu- 


SHORTER 


Biocrapuy: The first white man 
to cross this continent from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific coast has been 
rather curiously overlooked by his- 
torians; and this despite the fact 
that he left a record of his travels 
in the form of a careful report to 
the King of Spain. Professor Mor- 
ris, Bishop of Cornell, while work- 
ing upon the history of the Jesuit 
Reductions of Paraguay, came 
across so much information con- 
cerning Cabeza de Vaca that he un- 
dertook the writing of his biogra- 
phy; and this we have now in a 
carefully written and handsomely 
published volume which should do 
something toward repairing the 
neglect of centuries, The Odyssey 
of Cabeza de Vaca (New York: The 
Century Co. $3.00). The author 
is painstaking, accurate, fair. Once 
or twice he verges—unconsciously 
no doubt—upon the borders of ir- 
reverence; he makes a rather too 
sweeping statement about the cruel 
tendencies of the Spaniards; and of 
course, as must reasonably be an- 
ticipated, when quoting from or 
summarizing the sixteenth century 
chroniclers, he considers himself to 
be dispensed from some conven- 
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lous charge of insanity against 
Blake can ever be disproved to the 
complete satisfaction of a self-cen- 
tered, self-deluding, and self-doubt- 
ing world, she has laid its ghost. 
The excellence of her work will be 
appreciated less by the uninitiated 
than by students of Blake who have 
wrestled with his spirit, suffered 
more than one fall, and chastened, 
but not quite subdued, return for 
another bout and another. Train- 
ing in Miss Wilson’s camp is heart- 
ily recommended. Cc. M. 


NOTICES 


tions of our more reticent age. The 
book is a romantic story of adven- 
ture, while remaining always an ac- 
curate history. 

To several of the Appleton $2.00 
biographies it has been impossible 
to give much praise, notably Re- 
becca West’s preposterous St. Au- 
gustine. However, Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s story of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie is sympathetic and of 
course well written, and will shake 
the opinions of those contemptuous 
Whigs who look down upon the 
Stuarts. Briefly it recounts the 
glamorous tale of the ’45 and then 
the tragically disappointing chap- 
ters of the Young Pretender’s later 
life. Not wholly convincing as to 
the Prince’s claim to real greatness 
and none too careful in the detailed 
telling of the story, the author 
might be supposed to offer this 
slight volume as a sort of outline 
of what could be done at the cost of 
more serious effort. A map would 
have helped the average reader. 
The bibliography is in some respects 
the best feature of the book. 

The last statement also holds 
true of Henry Adams (New York: 
Albert & Charles Boni. $2.50) in 




















which are listed all the known 
works of its subject. Not volumi- 
nous, for it enters into no great de- 
tail and probably includes less than 
40,000 words, this recent volume 
by the always interesting James 
Truslow Adams comes as a sort of 
appendix to the Autobiography of 
Henry Adams and the Ford edition 
of his letters. Indeed, it is rather 
an interpretation than an exhaus- 
tive Life. The book is handsome 
with comfortable type, generous 
margins and a dozen or so perti- 
nent illustrations. 


FICTION: Little Man, What Now? 
(New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50.) A story of poor people, un- 
employed, skimping, economizing, 
has in it possibilities. The situa- 
tion is, in a way, cosmic. Hans 
Fallada aims to portray a young 
married couple with a baby that 
delights them. Through all their 
woes they take comfort in each 
other and in the baby, quite sim- 
ple, natural joy. Obviously, this is 
a wholesome theme. But common 
people do not have to be immoral 
and immodest. The chance mating 
of the couple has no bearing on the 
story. The nudist friend and his 
occupation serve no good purpose. 
Plain talk is not the necessary con- 
comitant of poverty; nor are the 
poor required to be lacking in the 
sense of shame. The housekeep- 
ing sections of the book with the 
amusing details of living on little 
are all pleasing. The abominable 
quota system of the department 
store where the husband is sales- 
man obviously cries to heaven for 
vengeance. Mayhap this book will 
bring it. The author is well-mean- 
ing, clever in a photographic fash- 
ion, and sympathetic to the poor, 
but quite pagan. The pagan rich 
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are old as the race; pagan poor are 
moderns. 

The drab life of a Maine farmer 
during the four seasons of the year 
is pictured by Gladys Hasty Car- 
roll in As the Earth Turns (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50) 
with the sure touch of one who has 
lived through many of the scenes 
she describes. A vivid contrast is 
drawn between the true lovers of 
the soil and modern youth who the 
world over finds the farm’s con- 
tinual round of reaping, sowing 
and milking cows an uninteresting 
and irksome burden. The volume 
contains many a good description 
of the country church, school and 
home, many a life-like character 
sketch of contented and discontent- 
ed farm folk, and many a simple 
incident connected with birth, mar- 
riage and death. The heroine is an 
unselfish, good-hearted girl, per- 
fectly happy amongst her pots and 
pans, and perfectly oblivious of the 
world outside the horizon of her 
native village. We marveled at the 
quick Americanization of the Ja- 
nowskis, for Poles as a rule do not 
take kindly to colorless New Eng- 
land Protestantism. On the whole, 
we find it difficult to account for 
the book’s widespread popularity. 


RELIGION: In a quietly arranged 
and good-humored series of contro- 
versial letters, Is Christianity True? 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50) two well-known writers— 
both non-Catholics — have argued 
the case for and against Christian- 
ity. Professor C. E. M. Joad pre- 
sents objections from the point of 
view of physical science, psychology 
and history; and Mr. Arnold Lunn, 
the recent opponent of Father Ron- 
ald Knox, undertakes to reply. They 
discuss the problem of Evil, God, 
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Prayer, the Gospels, Miracles, the 
Middle Ages, Christian Morals and 
other matters. Mr. Lunn usually 
takes his stand on the Catholic in- 
terpretation of Christianity and on 
the whole is a fairly sound repre- 
sentative of the orthodox position. 
In the closing letter Professor Joad 
agrees that “Catholicity is easier to 
defend on the logical side than An- 
glicanism,” and admits that his 
opponent has scored notably in the 
matter of the Middle Ages, Monas- 
ticism and the cultural effect of 
Christianity. Heavy blows are dealt 
on both sides, but always good na- 
turedly. Professor Joad’s letters 
include most of the arguments 
against Christianity now in popu- 
lar use, and Mr. Lunn’s replies 
provide satisfactory answers to 
most of them. 

Friends who were not Catholics 
asked Archbishop Goodier to de- 
scribe for them the inner life of the 
Catholic Church, believing that be- 
neath her history and her doctrine 
there must be a hidden spirit which 
has produced the one and vivifies 
the other. Fortunately His Lord- 
ship consented and wrote The Inner 
Life of the Catholic (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00), 
which, as he says, manifests his 
own inner soul. In the same seri- 
ous, sincere tone which character- 
izes all his writing, he shows the 
Catholic attitude toward God and 
humanity, and offers these pages to 
his many friends, Protestant and 
Pagan, Mohammedan, Hindu and 
Parsee, to be read and interpreted 
as a friend would read and inter- 
pret the message of a friend.—His 
Lordship’s latest book, The Passion 
and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$3.00), forms a sort of supplement 
to his volume on the Public Life of 
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Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
with Tuesday of Holy Week and 
concludes with the sealing of Our 
Lord’s Body in the tomb on Good 


It opens 


Friday. It is purely devotional 
with only so much attention to 
history and topography as may be 
necessary for the fulfilling of the 
author’s purpose to come as near 
as possible to the thoughts of Our 
Savior during the hours of His Pas- 
sion. As the writer notes, the 
Evangelists tell the story of the 
Passion with their attention fixed 
upon external details, giving but 
little light on the inner mind of the 
Divine Victim. It is left then, to 
love and the insight which comes 
of love to supply the key, by read- 
ing between the lires. This is an 
original and spiritually helpful 
book. 

In Le Probléme de la Foi et Elite 
cultivée actuelle (Avignon: Aubanel 
Ainé. 9/fr.60), Father Henry de 
Pully, S.J., in a concise, popular 
fashion discusses the skepticism 
and agnosticism of present-day 
France, and points out the harm 
it is doing to the faith of Catholic 
young men. He prefers the old- 
time outspoken bitterness of the 
professed anti-Catholic to the pres- 
ent-day suave and elegant unbelief, 
which laughs at objective truth and 
goodness, and upholds the right to 
think as one pleases and to act as 
one feels inclined. He warns his 
readers against writers like Gide, 
Proust, Montherlant and Valéry, 
insists on their having a sound in- 
tellectual grounding in the faith, 
which they must keep alive by a 
perfect obedience to the laws of 
God and His divine Church. He 
has many a good thing to say on 
the evil of indifferentism, marriage 
and divorce, pacifism true and 
false, the laws of the Church, the 
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rights and duties of private prop- 
erty, etc. 

With sturdy common sense and 
critical acumen the author of Le 
Dépouillement, the Abbé Jacques 
Leclercq (Bruxelles: Editions de la 
Cité Chrétienne), tells us how to 
comprehend the classic spiritual 
writers; how to resist temptation 
by prayer, penance and mortifica- 
tion; how to follow Christ by imi- 
tating the virtues of His saints; 
how to train one’s intellect and will 
so that we have “the mind of 
Christ” and do His will on earth 
perfectly as it is done in heaven. 
Homer nods at times. We notice 
the old-time calumny that so-called 
Americanism “placed mortification 
and contemplation among the pas- 
sive virtues, which were not of the 
essence of Christianity.” Father 
Hecker would turn in his grave if 
he were able to read this untrue 
version of his spiritual teaching.— 
The Abbé has also published re- 
cently the third volume of his 
Studies in Natural Law, La Famille 
(Namur: Ad. Wesmael-Charlier. 
50fr.). Every phase of the prob- 
lem is discussed at length in these 
five hundred packed pages, the 
writer calling a spade a spade at 
times, to the horror of his more reti- 
cent confréres. The various chap- 
ters deal with the nature of mar- 
riage, its unity, its indissolubility, 
divorce, polygamy, free love, prosti- 
tution, celibacy, chastity, birth con- 
trol, feminism, and the rights of 
the child. ; 

The Russian Revolution of Octo- 
ber, 1917, has been productive of 
two great evils: the introduction of 
communism on a grand scale as a 
prelude to a world-wide movement, 
and the organization of a bitter, de- 
termined attack on all religion. 
The author of Die Russische Gott- 


losenbewegung, Dr. Adolf Ziegler 
(Miinchen: Verlag Joseph Késel 
and Friedrich Pustet), in a well doc- 
umented volume, directs his atten- 
tion solely to the second of these 
evils, analyzing carefully the origin 
of Soviet atheism and tracing its 
development. In a score of chap- 
ters illustrated by thirty anti-moral 
and religious cartoons from the 
Soviet press, Dr. Ziegler discusses 
the doctrines of Marx and Lenin, 
outlines the campaign of Lenin, 
Trotski and Stalin and others 
against the Orthodox Church, the 
Catholic Church, the Jews and the 
Mohammedans, and describes the 
various methods whereby the work- 
ers, the women and the children 
are driven perforce from the reli- 
gion of their fathers. An excellent 
bibliography of works in German 
and Russian completes the volume. 


PuHILosopHy: Henry Alpern is 
announced as “a teacher and 
‘coach’ in Cambridge, Mass.,” so 
that this fact perhaps is regarded 
as his-chief and sufficient qualifica- 
tion for the writing of The March 
of Philosophy (New York: The Dial 
Press. $3.50), a history of philo- 
sophic thought, “from the Ancient 
Greek Period to the present day.” 
The depth of his scholarship and 
his nice sense of values may be 
measured by the first paragraph of 
his chapter on Scholasticism: 

“Scholasticism is the philosophy 
of the Middle or Dark Ages; it was 
meant to support the doctrines and 
canons of the Church. The Scho- 
lastics were extremely dogmatic, 
basing all their beliefs, criticisms 
and principles on faith and revela- 
tion. They felt, however, that if 
this could be bolstered up with rea- 
son, no matter how specious it 
might be, their position would be 
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unassailable. This resulted in the 
type of philosophy which has re- 
tarded real, enlightened progressive 
thought many centuries. When the 
illuminating rays of truth finally 
penetrated this medieval darkness 
there was such a reaction, begin- 
ning with the Renaissance, that we 
are still thinking and acting under 
its influence.” 

Reviving Bishop Berkeley’s Hylas 
and Philonous, Jacques Maritain in 
Theonas: Conversations of a Sage 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00) 
gives us eleven dialogues on what 
may in a general way be described 
as the relation between spirit and 
matter. He introduces us to The- 
onas, a solitary man, wise, pious 
and deeply learned in the philoso- 
phy of the Schoolmen. The thought- 
ful reader will perceive the impor- 
tance of these pages upon learning 
that they give the author’s com- 
ments on Freedom, Supermen, Hu- 
manism, Success, Progress, Evolu- 
tion and similar topics. Many of 
us will hear for the first time that 
not Nietzsche but Aristotle was the 
author of the phrase “Supra- 
homines.” Originally composed a 
dozen years ago, these discussions 
are remarkable for their timeliness 
at the present moment. The Eng- 
lish translation by Mr. Sheed is at 
his usual high level, and has the 
further advantage of revisions 
made by the author after the earli- 
er French editions. 

Distinguer pour Unir ou les Degrés 
du Savoir, by Jacques Maritain 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. 
40fr.). It is impossible within the 
brief space allotted us to do justice 
to this remarkable synthesis of 
knowledge set forth in over nine 
hundred pages by one of the great- 
est exponents of Thomism in the 
world to-day. With St. Thomas as 
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guide Maritain gives his readers a 
masterly codrdination of knowl- 
edge that begins with the experi- 
mental knowledge of the physicist 
and ends with the infused knowl- 
edge of the mystic. What a con- 
trast he offers to the muddled 
thinking of two modern philoso- 
phers — Joad and Tennant — who 
have ventured to tackle the same 
problems. 

After a general introduction 
which discusses the grandeur of 
metaphysics and its incompleteness 
in satisfying the soul’s aspirations, 
the author deals with the experi- 
mental sciences and the degree of 
knowledge which they represent. A 
third chapter on critical realism 
treats of knowledge itself, laying 
down the principles of a philosophy 
of intelligence. The subject mat- 
ter of the two following chapters is 
the philosophy of nature consid- 
ered in its relation with the sci- 
ences, especially physics, and meta- 
physical knowledge considered pri- 
marily in its noetic structure. 
Chapter VI. describes the philoso- 
phy of mystical experience, which 
is fully illustrated by St. Augustine 
(Chap. VII.) and by St. John of 
the Cross (Chap. VIII.). A final 
chapter treats of the highest degree 
of knowledge and wisdom open to 
man in this life, the todo y nada 
doctrine of St. John of the Cross. 


ArT: Art and Nature Appreciation 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50). Here is a book so full of 
practical art information, so power- 
ful as a stimulus, that it merits a 
wide and sustained circulation. It 
is written by George H. Opdyke, a 
cultured and roundly educated en- 
gineer who, thoroughly enjoying 
works of art encountered in the 
course of his travels, set out very 
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intelligently to discover why. He 
answers in simple untechnical lan- 
guage most of the questions con- 
cerning art that puzzle the uniniti- 
ated, as: why a copy of nature 
when perfect is not necessarily art; 
why Greek and Japanese art are 
highly rated; why artists paint pur- 
ple shadows; what makes a “still 
life” interesting. In fact, hardly a 
phase of the pictorial arts is neg- 
lected and their relationship to mu- 
sic, literature and their sister arts 
is stressed. Best of all the amateur 
is shown how to enjoy beauty at 
first hand. It is a work so full of 
meat that a short review cannot do 
it justice. We recommend it with 
enthusiasm to our readers. We 
hope that in future editions suitable 
illustrations will be added. 

No one is better qualified to write 
the story of the renowned Cathe- 
dral of Chartres than its present 
bishop, Monseigneur Raoul Hars- 
couét (Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 
10fr.). He knows its history from 
the beginning, and loves its every 
stone. He has the artist’s and the 
poet’s soul, for he writes as if his 
beloved church were a living thing. 
He takes us through every nook 
and cranny of this tremendous 
shrine of Our Lady from crypt to 
roof; he describes in detail the 
beauty of its sky-blue, purplish-red 
and green glass together with its 
incomparable gems of medieval 
statuary; he tells us of the many 
kings, nobles, popes and _ saints 
from many lands and many cen- 
turies who have prayed within its 
walls; he speaks of the pilgrimages 
of ancient and of modern times in 
honor of Notre-Dame Sous-Terre, 
the Vierge Noir, and the Voile de la 
Vierge; he lists its important bish- 
ops: Frotbald martyred in 858, 
Gausselin driving back Rollo and 
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his Normans, Nicolas de Thou 
anointing Henry IV. Huysmans 
was right: “Chartres possesses the 
finest stained glass windows in the 
world; nowhere do we find a soul 
clothed in stone as here, for these 
artists labored only in a state of 
grace.” 


History: Every Catholic is glad 
to note that of late years the reli- 
gious orders of men and women in 
the United States have been writ- 
ing with great care the history of 
their various communities. These 
detailed chronicles will afford am- 
ple material for the future histo- 
rian of the Church in this country. 

Sister Ignatius, D.C., who knew 
the American foundress of the 
Daughters of the Cross and her 
companions, and who spent over 
half a ceniury in the community, 
is well qualified to record the lives 
and labors of these pioneer teachers 
of northern Louisiana. Founded in 
Brittany in 1625, their foundress, 
Madame de Villeneuve, could count 
among her friends and advisers St. 
Vincent de Paul, St. Jeanne de 
Chantal, and M. Olier of Saint Sul- 
pice, spiritual guides without com- 
pare in any age. These interesting 
pages of Across Three Centuries 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $4.00) 
tell of the community’s many foun- 
dations in France, Belgium, Eng- 
land, India and Canada, special at- 
tention being paid to its work in 
northern Louisiana, which was en- 
tered in 1854 at the call of Bishop 
Martin of Natchitoches. We have 
seen these devoted women at work, 
and know that they well deserve 
the praise given them by every 
bishop they served during the past 
seventy-five years. 

The foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity of Providence, Madame 
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Gamelin, became a widow at the 
age of twenty-seven, her three chil- 
dren dying soon after their birth. 
Lonely and grief-stricken she de- 
termined to devote her energy and 
wealth to alleviating the sufferings 
of others. For fifteen years (1828- 
1843) she devoted her life to the 
relief of aged women. As the work 
developed she asked the Bishop of 
Montreal to get the Sisters of Char- 
ity of France to carry on her apos- 
tolate, but the Superior had no Sis- 
ters available. Bishop Bourget 
thereupon requested her to found 
a diocesan order similar in aim and 
rule of life, and she agreed, per- 
suading six young women to join 
her institute. That small body has 
to-day reached the four thousand 
mark, with 108 foundations, con- 
ducting 44 schools, 40 hospitals, 
and 21 social service institutions. 
Sister Mary James, in Providence 
(Seattle, Washington. $1.00), tells 
the story of Mother Joseph’s foun- 
dations at Vancouver in 1858, and 
the many branches that have 
sprouted therefrom. The pioneer 
days of poverty, privation, disap- 
pointments and reverses indeed 
merited the blessing of God on 
these worthy women. 

Emilie d’Oultremont, Foundress of 
the Society of Mary Reparatrix and 
Her Two Daughters (Roehampton, 
London: The Manresa Press. $2.25). 
Three years ago the Abbé Suau, 
S.J., published in Tournai a life of 
Mother Mary of Jesus, the found- 
ress of the Society of Mary Repa- 
ratrix. This English life by a mem- 
ber of the Society who prefers to 
remain unknown, is drawn in great 
part from the French original, but 
the author supplements it by mate- 
rial derived from unpublished let- 
ters, notes, and her own personal 
recollections. Emilie d’Oultremont 
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was born near Liége in 1818. At 
nineteen she married the Baron 
d’Hooghvorst, and after ten years 
of happiness, was left a widow with 
four children. Despite the opposi- 
tion of her kinsfolk, and some of 
her clerical friends, she felt a di- 
vine call to found a community of 
women, whose primary object was 
“to make reparation through Mary 
and with Mary at the feet of Jesus 
for the sins of men.” She carefully 
watched over her two sons and saw 
them happily married; her two 
daughters joined the religious com- 
munity she founded. Her institute 
has been indeed blessed by God, 
and to-day numbers fifty-five 
houses in France, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Spain, Italy, Jerusalem, 
Canada, Cuba and the United States. 
The book may be obtained in this 
country from the convent of the 
Community, 14 East 29th Street, 
New York City. 

Die Anfange der abendlandischen 
Vélkergemeinschaft, by Gustav 
Schniirer (Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder & Co. 7.60 M.), is a schol- 
arly account of the beginnings of 
Europe from the entrance of the 
Visigoths into the Roman Empire 
to the breakup of Charlemagne’s 
Empire. We read of the fall of the 
Western Empire, the rule of the 
Vandals in Africa, the Ostrogoths 
and Lombards in Italy, the rise and 
fall of the Merovingians in Gaul, 
the Celtic Church and its mission- 
ary activities on the continent, the 
Anglo-Saxons in England, the rule 
of Charlemagne, and the beginnings 
of the European nations after his 
death. 


MISCELLANEOUS: In This Troubled 
World (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50), his series of 
lectures delivered at Columbia Uni- 
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versity last year, John Drinkwater 
starts off with admirable verve and 
vision, only to sink at the end into 
a weak solution of optimism com- 
bined with a strong solution of per- 
sonalities. Few of us will fail to 
agree with his discussion—includ- 
ing his digressions—about “Man 
and the Machine,” or with his de- 
testation of the cruelty and futil- 
ity of war; in fact with the con- 
structive side of his philosophy. 
But a good many of us will ques- 
tion his facile assumption that, as 
“the churches” have “forsworn 
themselves” in all the crises of 
modern life, it remains for art to 
“supply the nourishment by which 
alone man can live.” And it is im- 
possible not to regret the intrusion 
of his personal controversy with 
Father Ronald Knox, or to find any 
universal interest in the likes and 
dislikes of his personal creed. 
With his characteristic combina- 
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tion of learning, wit and practical 
purpose, Father Ronald Knox dis- 
cusses in Broadcast Minds (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50) the sort 
of culture which is reflected in the 
popular scientific literature of the 
day. The attitude of the public to- 
ward the pronouncements of those 
scientists and near scientists who 
write books and articles and give 
addresses on the radio, he calls 
“broadcast-mindedness,” a term 
which implies over-readiness to ac- 
cept unquestioningly whatever is 
said or written by the group chosen 
to provide mental food for public 
consumption. Among the “omnis- 
cientists” whom he selects for criti- 
cal comment are Wells, Julian Hux- 
ley, Lord Russell, Mencken and 
Langdon-Davies. These provide 
him with the opportunity to teach 
with authority on current topics of 
discussion and to give us a timely, 
serious and useful book. 
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